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Art. I . — A Yearns Campaigning m India, from 1357 

March 1858. By Julius Medley, Captain, Bengal Engi- 
neers. London : W. Thacker and Co. 1858, 

In a former number of this Rerww we entered into the 
history of Havelock’s Indian Campaign, and end^ ^th a 
hope that we might be able, at some future time, to enter 
into the turther deeds of that three, which, with som^ additions 
to its strength, upheld its name so nobly, when ended the 
generalship of Outram at the Alumbaugh. We now hasten to 
perform the, to us, agreeable task, and the more so, as beyond 
the few pages in the book now before us, (and these only 
relating to the latter part of the blockade,) we havtj j^ot seen 
any account of the glorious defence of the Alumbaugli by the 
force under Sir James Outram 

When the Commander-in-Chief left so suddenly oix the 27th 
November 1857 for Cawnpore, Sir James Outram Vas left to 
defend the Alumbaugh with the old force, strengthehed by the 
military train, some artillery, and H. M.’s 75th. At that time 
we do not know what the exact number of the fpree might be, 
but, however, it was not above 3,000 ; it frequently fluctuated, 
and latterly it came up to 4,500. 

The Alumbaugh it^lf is a walled enclosure of several acres 
in extent, surrounded by a strong wall, with little pagoda- 
shaped houses at the angles, and towards the road a large door- 
way in the centre. In the middle of the garden itself stands a 
pretty large house. The garden is situated to the right of the 
road leading from Cawnpore to Lucknow, and is ^mewhere 
about two miles from the city itself. This then ft)rmed our 
advanced out-post, and was defended by a detachmejit of men 
and some guns. Behind, and about half a mile distant from this, 
the camp was placed, stretching in a straight line from right 
to left of thefoad. In a short time, as the enemy aht^wed their 
teeth, various advanced batteries were erected, trenches dug, 
and abattis laid down; advanced posts were also Erected at 

fi 
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either flanks that on the right bei^ the old fortress of Jellala^ 
bsd^ which had been reoenUy sti^gthened and repaired^ and 
tenured oapsdde sustaining a defence. 

For some days the enemy left us unmolested, so that 
our brave General had some few days to make his disposi* 
tkma : on the 2nd of Pecember it became evident that the 
enemy were preparing batteries to the left of our position. 
As the days wore on, it became more and more appa- 
rent that, while we were preparing for the defensive, the 
enemy were no less determined to assume th^ offensive. On 
our left front the enemy could be observed busily employed 
making batteries ; and men on horse-back, well attired and 
evidently men of rank, might be seen superintending the 
erection of the works. On the right front the enemy seemed to 
be more quiet ; but gradually, as time rolled on, the enemy 
became bolder, and in addition to firing from bis guns, many 
attacks on both sides of our position were made, but always 

S ’ jd by us. When the force was broken up at the final 
of Lucknow our position was intact. Captain Medley 
escribes the state of afGairs at the Alumbaugh : — 

“ Skirmishing went on all the day long between our advanced 
‘ pickets and those of the enemy, and his distant batteries 
* usually blazed away a little morning and evening, but without 
* doing very much damage. On certain days Pandy would 
‘ screw his courage to make an attack, and then out they 
‘ swarmed, very much in the old Delhi fashion ; clouds of men 
* advancing in front and on both flanks, and coming on very 
‘ valiantly, until they got within grape distance of our guns, 

* when they were usuafly pounded by the artillery, and if they 
* gave a chance, charged by the cavalry. Olpherts’ battery and 
‘ the military tram particularly distinguished themselves in 
* this work, and many hundreds of Pandies were slain in these 
* attacks by those two corps.” 

The first affair we had with the enemy was on the 22nd 
December, at the village of Gahilee. Information having been 
received by the General that a large body of the enemy were 
going to pass us and occupy the village of Bunnee, some six 
or seven miles in our rear, and thus to cut off our communica- 
tion with Gawnpore, about half the force moved out in the 
direction of the Dilkoosha road, towards the little village of 
Gahilee. The force marched off very early in the morning, and 
while it was quite dark, headed by our brave leader. On we 
marched, and just at day-break reached a tope of trees, in which 
the advanced picket of the enemy was placed; as%e approached 
this pickfift we were immediat3ly diallenged, and then a 
jahb^^g, ludkoing, and firing of random i^ts ensued. Oar 
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party immediately diTided^ o^e part gcong with a homh after 
the eaemy retreating from garden, the other advancing 
towards the village of Gahilee, where two guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition were taken, eo that they w^ defeated, 
^nd their plans entirely destroyed for the present. Our low 
was upon the whole very trifling two men were killed and a 
few wounded. The 5th and the Volunteer Cavalry had neaily 
if not all the casualties, some horses were also either killed or 
wounded — upon the whole, the expedition was a most successftil 
one. An elepliaiit from the enemy got astray and caused 
no little amusement running about, but fortunately dcong 
no damage to any one ; jat last Some of the Sei&hs suc- 
ceeded in capturing and leading him away in triumph, one 
of them acting as mahoui with great glee. As our task was 
completed and the object gained for which we had been striving, 
we prepared to retire, with the Seikh Regiment of Feroae- 
pore covering the retreat in skirmishing order. We had just 
been long enough t>n the ground, as it appeared, with our small 
force, for the news of our attack had evidently reached Luck- 
now, and like a nest of hornets they were coming down upon 
us; as we retreated, a few round shot came near us, out 
failed to do any damage, and we returned to the camp in safety, 
not a little pleased at the success of our raid. 

For a few days we had a Kttle more peace, and to the 
12fch January we had only been attacked once at night m force, 
the Alumbaugh being the point of attack. On the 12th, 
however, there was a general attack by the enemy u|Km our 
position, but it terminate without their gaining any advantage. 

It was our fortune to be out to the left of our position, 
where H. M.*8 5th and the Seikhs were sent to : a body of the * 
enemy were posted in a village, fi*om which we succeeded in 
dislodging them, but immediately behind this they ccmunenoed 
pitching 24-pounder shot, shrapnel, and grape very liberally into 
UB, aiming very well for H. M.’s 6th, who were lying aown, 
but injurmg no one. The Seikhs had two men wounded 
slightly, and two men were wounded in the Alumbaugh : (me 
officer had a narrow escape on the right, a round shot passing 
sufficiently near to contuse his arm. 

The repulse thus made, and the loss they had sustainad^ 
prevented any frirther demonstrations next day ; but it was 
rumoured that their third and grand final attack would be 
made on the 15th, when, if they did not exterminate us, the 
Lucknow had it, their reign would be over. A raelanf 

choly accident occurred cm. the evening of the IfiAt: the 
sergeant major of the military train, whue gomg his rounds, 
was caught by the r^iels, and a coolie broaght us in the 
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itttelligenoe that his head was paraded through the streets next 
day 8LS that of a great General. The cause* of this distressing 
accident is not exactly known ; it was supposed by some that he 
had got bewildered and strayed into the enemy ^s out-posts; 
others thought that he had been challenged by a picket of 
the Seikhs, and, being bewildered by their challenge, mistook 
them for the enemy, and went away in the direction of the 
rebels, thinking he had just escaped from them. 

The attack which was expected on the 16th January did not 
take place ; but on the 16tn a general attack was made by the 
rebels on both right and left flanks, but they were repulsed with 
loss at both points. On the right thej" charged a picket encamped 
at a battery we were erecting, but in which no guns were, a fact 
the rebels were doubtless as weU aware of as ourselves. The 
picket had to retire to their entrenchments, and on a dense 
body of the rebels came, headed by a brave leader on a horse, 
and fantastically dressed , he was quickly popped off his horse. 
The Seikh Regiment of Ferozepore haviifg received notice, 
and being close at hand, rushed along at the double, and with 
the picket succeeded m driving the enemy from the place. In 
their hasty flight they left two of their number wounded near 
the entrenchment. One of them was alive and sensible, with 
severe injuries of his legs ; he had a red spot on his forehead, 
the mark of Mahabeer, the god of war ; the mark was a fresh 
one, and, doubtless, before the attack, these men had been invok- 
ing success on their enterprise from Mahabeer, the monkey 
god, and god of war ; this man was apparently only a soldier. 
The second prisoner we brought in seemed in a worse state 
than the other, and he turned out to be the leader, and with 
another officer we went up to where he lay, to see if life still 
remained He had on a ‘‘meerzai,^’ with white piping made 
in the European fashion, which, on being taken off, showed 
beneath the coarse red serge clothes of a religious devotee. 
He apparently seemed dying from a series of mjuries which he 
had received ; both of his eyes had been cut out by sword cuts, 
a piece of his skull sliced off and lying loose, his thigh bone was 
ato fractured, and ^ he had some other injuries besides : he 
gradually showed signs of animation, and he was taken into 
the Seikh camp to and extract information from. 

When leading his force on so bravely, he was attired as 
Hunoomaun,^ with a curious hat on, and a tail behind him, 
made of twisted cane, with a flag attached to it. The cap was 
by the men of Her Majesty’s 90th, who formed the 
picket, and the Seikhs got the tail into their pcwsession— they 
Me Ixjtli now, or were, in the poaaession of Her Majestv’s 90th 
kept as trophies of the defeat. •’ ^ 
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The origin of this rash attempt ^as relirioos fanaticieon ; the 
leader personified the god of war. His followers had evidmtly 
wound themselves up to the highest pitch of religious enthu- 
siasm, and probably had themselves besiSes drugged with 
bhang ; indeed, when the common soldier was interrogated as 
to who was the leader, he repHed Mahabeer, and most likely 
they fancied that the real god had for the time entered the body 
of their leader, who, to do him justice, showed a bravery worthy 
of a better cause. He was very penitent, and owned to being 
the spiritual leader of the insurgents ; he was a Brahmin of the 
dhoobie class, but some of our Seikh spies, who saw and 
spoke to him in Lucknow, averred that he was the leader of the 
insurgents round about us. In reply to inquiries, he sometimes 
said he was in the 9th, sometimes in the 22nd N. I. — the evidence 
seemed to be in favor of bis having been m the 22nd N, I.* 

On the next day we had a false alarm On the 18th the 
camp was quiet enough, but it was said that on the 19th 
the grand attack would take place. The leader of the rebels, 
who was our prisoner, advised us to be on our guard ; but he 
said that, although there were upwards of 200,000 soldiers in 
Lucknow, there were in reality none, for that tlicy were 
only so in name, and that they were all arrant cowards. 
The anticipated attack did not come off however, and it was 
then rumoured that the rebels were nearly at their wit's end, 
being without proper leaders, or any combmed plan of offensive 
operations. It was also said that they were greatly annoyed at 
the loss of their spiritual leader, that the shops of Lucknow 
were closed when the news arrived, and that a general looting 
match took place, a queer way of showing grief. 

On the 2l8t four Seikh Cavalry were reported to have given 
themselves up, and it was said that fifty more wanted to come in. 
The rebels were said to be anxious to come in also, but wanted 
tbeir former rights restored to them, in fact, the status quo ante 
helium. The Begum was said to be also willing to come in, if 
her life and the life of her son were spared. 


• The ihture history of these men may not be uninteresting Sir James Onttam 
allowed them to remain with the Regiment of Ferozepore under Dr Brown. The 
sepoy died, but the leader recovered, was taken with the Seikh camp to Luck- 
now, and renfiained m their camp during the final taking He was made ovea* to the 
civil authorities, condemned to death, but recommended to mercy by M^jor Barrow, 
who was made aoquamted with the circumatances of the case The lak time we 
heard of him he was sent to his village, in trutli ho could do no further harm. 
He was known in the camp as Bedecked^ Hunoomaun, and the origin of his name 
18 too good a joke to pass unrecorded. In the despatch or notice of the attack he was 
described as advancing bedeck’d as Hunoomaun, this probably was not very distinct- 
ly written, for it was transfomied into Bedeekedaa Hunoomaun when it was noticed 
by the authorities. This man possessed great mfinence, and was really the gpiritnal 
leader of the Hindoos. He is said to have receired Bs. SOO a di^. 
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The last attack seems tew have dispirited the rebels Boi a 
little, for OB the 22nd we were not disturbed, the only event, 
beyond the usual ^firing from our batteries and theirs, being 
that of a few sowars having been seen hovering in our rear, 
and some of them being cut up. H. M.’s 34th, some of the 
Rifles, and twelve guns were reported to have arrived at Bunnee, 
and to be coming into camp, the first appearance of the 
beginning of the end — ^the final taking of Lucknow. The 23rd 
passed over quietly enough. The 34th and Rifles did not come 
in, hut a party from our camp went out instead to Bunnee to 
convey the provisions they had brought thus far with them ; 
it was reported that the 34th were to remain at Bunnee, and 
the Rifles at some place nearer Cawnpore. Between this and 
the 25th there was a state of comparative quiet, but it was 
reported that the rebels had carried their ammunition across 
the canal bridge of the Cawnpore road, a sign of coming 
fear and of their intention to concentrate themselves in the 
city itself. Indeed, from all accounts, they were now pretty 
frightened, for it was also reported that 8,000 men had gone 
home under their Chiefs, and that the Begum wanted to come 
into our camp, but was prevented by the belt of desperate men 
around us. It was also rumoured that a vakeel had gone off to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

It seemed pretty clear from all that could be learned, that 
we were now only fighting with the mutinous sepoys, who, 
their fate being sealed, were desperate as an Asiatic can be. 
The events of the next few days were so meagre that we have 
nothing of moment to record. On the 26th an unfortunate 
coolie was struck by a round shot at the left advanced village, 
and the poor Oude villager, who had only been laboring as a 
working man,* was. soon minus an arm. On the 29th we had 
very Kttle firing from the enemy ; it was said that the city was 
in great confusion, and the people in great consternation, say- 
ing that it was of no use to resist the English. 

The natives in Lucknow had it that Bareilly was taken. Two 
drivers of a gun battery and a native doctor of the 2nd Oude 
Irregulars came in with the usual story of imprisonment and 
escape. There can be no doubt of the occasional truth of the 
fitajiCBient, but the number of escapes from imprisonment must 
have been very large, to judge from appearance ; but in truth 
the Asiatic saw then that ours was me winning side, and 

^ Thia man recovered perfectly. The Medical Officer who attended hnn and 
the Superintending Sorgeon recommended him to Sir Ontnam fer a pension. iVe 
jifterwi^ saw in General Orders that Gnngoo (which wae bis niune^ had been 
-peniianed by Government, an act of genero^, and Ukewise of to this 

poor maioted m otu 
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Gcoordingjy they came to us in •ntohers, when our suocew 
was oertam. 

What a curious psychical study the Asiatic is I To him patriotisni 
is an tuokaown m>ra. How ready the discontented, the (usaffected, 
and the truly va^bond were, when the winning side seemed to 
be that of the rebels, to hunt to the death, torture, and up-root 
whole families^ of our countrynlen with a persevering blood- 
thirstiness perhaps never before seen since time was. Then came 
a period wen there can be no doubt of our success, and it is 
astonisbing with what zest the natives often assisted us to 
promote our dominion and re-establish order. But let us be just 
also, for during the time of the rebellion they could do no other 
in many cases, but go with the stream and give adhesion and 
obedience to tbe governing power, whatever that power might be. 
We never believed that the mutiny was a popular one, but when 
anarchy became paramount, what could the pebple do, but go 
with the stream and obey those ia power. It must have struck 
the people of most villages and the inhabitants of most towns that 
in those dreadful days, when not only European rule, but the very 
face of an European was not to be seen, the chances of our reco- 
vering our raj were very remote indeed ; yet that to the great 
mass of the people the abolition of the British rule was a boon, 
we do not believe and cannot admit. To the designing hunter 
after power, the descendants of some former rulers, the fanatical 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, and the lawless budmash, the change 
was doubtless a welcome one, but the abolition of order re- 
acted on tbe well-disposed, and they must have found in the new 
Government that sprung up, with their frequent forced subsidies 
and the want of order and lust of plunder in their followers, 
a sorry substitute for our Government, which, with all its 
admitt^ imperfections in detail, is based on those principles 
of truth and justice which belong to a nation professing the 
Christian religion. 

On the 1st February we had a false alarm ; as tbe enemy 
were observed in great force near the Alumbaugh on the 
Bilkooaha road, it was said that they would attack us, and 
that while we were out, the natives in camp would fire our 
tents. False alanns were very prevalent at this time, for next 
day we had a false alarm. The Moulvie, who was now saidMb 
be leading tbe force against us, had, it was said, been m 
confinement, and had promised, if released, to drive us back into 
tbe Ganges ;* but it was also said that, when released, he ran off 
as &st as he could. 

Little of consequOTioe occurred for the next few days, but as 
usual in cases of little worl^ rumour with her many tongues 
was busy. The spies brought intelligenoe that twelve 
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had gone away to fight in» other parts of Oude, and twelve 
regments remained. 

The Begum, liheral in her distress, sent a khilut to Maun 
Singh of Fyzabad, and ordered him to go and fight against 
Jung Bahadoor^s force, which was steadily progressing towards 
Lucknow. 

The Moulvie still held aloof and sulked ; he* had also some 
presents sent to him from the Begum, but he refused to go to 
the Kaiser Baugh to see the Begum, or to be reconciled to her 
in any way^ — doubtless he was savage at his imprisonment and 
at the slight thrown upon him. The IMoulvie, like many other 
able men, was only respected in dangerous times apparently. 

It was also reported that the entrenchments recently occu- 
pied by us had been levelled to the ground. It was said that 
there was a talk of pending negotiations in the city. 

The Begum waxed more and more liberal as her danger 
increased, for she offered to all landholders who would come 
and fight in her behalf two years’ free tenufe of land. 

On the 13th February it was reported that Maun Singh had 
returned to Lucknow, and that 2,000 men out in the district 
had also returned. JS^othing disturbed the routine in camp, no 
attacks, but the usual firing irom the hostile batteries continued. 
H. M.’s 75th Begiment were ordered off to Kussowlie, their old 
station, on this day, and marched off the next. This about the 
last of the Delhi force in the field got quarters, but poor old 
Havelock’s force was still iu the face of the enemy. 

On the 15th the enemy su mm oned up sufficient courage to 
again act on the aggressive. This tune they attacked the extreme 
left ; a European soldier and a native artilleryman were the 
casualties on this occasion, the European was only woimded, hut 
the native was killed. Humours were afloat in camp that 
the rebels were again threatening Cawnpore 

On the 18th February the enemy again attacked us, but this 
time it was a night attack that they favored us with. It 
lasted four hours, and the din and tumult during that period 
was of the most unparalleled character : mingled with the roars 
of cannon and the firing of musketry might be heard the 
uflwal jabbering of the mighty host, the hum of an Asiatic 
h^iir — ^which once heard is not easily forgotten, and which, 
instead of carrying to you the idea of order, makes you believe 
that every one is acting on his own authority, and wants his 
neighbor beside him to do the same as himself. 

H this huge unwieldy mass did not perform deeds of valour 
and behave itself in an exemplary manner, their Moulvies, Goo- 
roos, and buglers did. The buglers kept incessantly sounding 
the advance and the double m their — alas! — obdurate ears. 
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TLe Moul\"iG8 were roaring themselves hoarse, and the Gooroos 
of the Hindoos were souning their conch shells, hut all wonld 
not do ; and they retired after their four hodrs’ hard woi^, well 
mauled, while we had only two men wounded. 

The scene was altogether a novel, and a most impressive 
and grand one. The night was dark, and only illuminated 
by the myriads of flashing light, principally from the enemy’s 
fcge front, and caused by the discharge of their miis- 
kets ; then came the sharp rattle of their immense volleys, 
mingled with the flash and the hoarse boom of our guns from the 
Alumbaugh, while we stood still awaiting the advance of the 
immense hordes collected around us ; but by and bye the din 
waxed fainter, the terrific fire lessened, and evidently relieved 
by their truly great exertions, they retired, and thought them- 
selves very brave fellows indeed. 

The exertions they so persevermgly made were followed up 
next day (18th February) by another attack upon our position. 
We were out with a portion of the force for three hours in the 
sun, and felt very fatigued and exhausted after it — we felt 
in any thing but an mood towards the rebels. 

They annoyed us a gO^BBal with 9-pounder shot from a 
horse battery, but it endSa as usual in our maintaining our 
position. 

Up to the 25th February troops had been gradually arriving, 
the 7th Hussars, Hodson’s Horse, the Ist Bengal Fusdiers, and 
a battery of Horse Artillery having arrived, and on the 25th 
the whole Cavalry, the Horse Artillery, and nearly all our Right 
Brigade went out to the right to try and catch a couple of 
horsed guns which had been aimo)dng us lately. We perfectly 
succeeded bringing in a 9-poimdcr gun and a 24-pounder 
howitzer, with 12 horses belongmg to them, and we succeeded 
in killing a great many of the enemy besides Towards the 
left of us a heavy fire was kept up as we advanced on the nght ; 
with some of the Horse Artillery and the Seikhs the viflage 
was taken with a hurrah, the enemy scampering dway. But 
the hottest work took place nearer Jellalabtid, where our force 
in most part advanced to capture the guns. Our casualties 
for the day were four men killed and thirty-two wounded, 
upwards oi twenty horses were also disabled. Our casualties 
were principally caused by musketry fire from trees, the 
sepoys having hit upon this mode of fighting, at last they were 
dModged piincipaUy by grape shot, but not without having 
caused no nttle trouble. This was not the first time they had 
tried firing down from trees. When the Commander-in-duef 
relieved Lucknow, the enemy tried the same plan at the 
Mahomed Bagh. 
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On ttie same evening, al)out 5 p. m., the enemy, doubtless not 
a little enraged at the loss they had sustained, commenced a 
most terrific fire of musketry upon our position to the right, 
which continued until 3 next morning. They attacked us 
repeatedly on that side, and were always repulsed with loss ; 
the nunour next day in camp w^ to the efiPect that in two days 
they would exterminate us. Meanwhile we were cheered by the 
news that Brigadier General Franks had attacked Sultanpore 
and taken twenty guns, nine of them being of large calibre, 
without losing a smgle man. It was also said that Peels 
batte^, with the 42nd and 93rd, were in camp some few miles 
off. The Co mman der-in -Chief arrived in the camp, collecting in 
our rear, and on the 1st March he paid our camp a visit, again 
returning to his camp some miles off. The enemy were very 
<piiet, and it was rumoured among us that they were desertmg 
the city in large niunbers. 

On the 3rd March, the Conimander-in-Chief, with the 42nd, 
34th, 38th, 53rd, 93rd, and Coke’s Birfes, ten troops of 
artillery, and a large body of cavalry, marched past. This 
imposing force, although quite was scarcely discernible 

from a heavy shower of rain. short time we heard, 

to our surprise, his guns and ^HRetry on our right flank, 
and they proceeded on to the Dilkoosha, overcoming all 
obstacles, capturing two guns, and having only a few slightly 
wounded. Doubtless the easy manner in which the force got 
so far in advance was owmg to the Commander-in- Chief not 
having halted, but pushed his troops on, as the enemy most 
likely calculated on his joining our force first and then march- 
ing on. 

It was rumoured in our camp that Brigadier General Walpole’s 
division marched the next day with tlie siege train and all the 
cavalry. It was said that the cavalry were to cross the Goomtee 
and cut up all fugitives. We were also told that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not taking the Martiniere, for while it was 
in possession of the enemy, they could not place their guns so 
well against us. We also heard that the enemy were flying 
from the city in great numbers. 

On the Stn March came the first symptom of the breaking up 
of our force. Sir James Outram left us on that day to take 
charge of a division, the Command devolving upon ferigadier 
Franilyn. On the same night Maude’s Battery left us, and 
on the evening of the 6th the Governor left us also. The 
evenings were now much quieter, although the guns of the 
Commander-in- Chief’s force ^d been saymg very little, but 
the batteries were preparing ; so we lived in daily expectation 
of hearing a grand roar. 
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On the 10th March the Aliunbaugh and ourselves had 
suddenly to part company, for we also nad now received our 
notice to quit, and hm to march on a darjf cold night to the 
Dilkoosha, arriving there on the morning of the 11th. Before 
we arrived at our destination, we had to fie down a httlo, as we 
could not make our way to our position in the dark, and might 
have found ourselves on the ‘guns of the enemy. In the 
morning, as the light came in, we saw the vast Army in its 
tents, truly a cheering sight to us, who had been accustomed to 
a small mrce battling against vast hordes, but here at last 
seemed something commensurate with England’s greatness and 
renown. 

Here then may be said to end our actual eg)erience of 
the Alumbaugh. After we left, the 5th, 78th Highlanders, 
Madras Fusiliers, and some Artillery held their own nobly 
against a determined attack of the enemy. At last they also 
were ordered to advance and hem in the rebels, but owing to 
some misconceptioil of the leader of the force, an Officer smce 
dead, the object was not attained. And thus quietly and by 
piecemeal was this force broken up, which had so arduously 
defended its position before Lucknow for so long a period. 
We use the word arduously with great confidence, for most 
of the force was incessantly on the qia live, and the camp was 
in many respects bke the standing one before Sebastopol, for, 
although iu pomt of bravery, our enemy was not to be com- 
pared to the Kussians, yet in point of annoyance and prepara- 
tion, we probably were as much put about as was our enemy 
in its standing camp in the Crimea. 

We need not follow our victorious army, step by step, through 
the siege of Lucknow, until the final taking of the city, with 
its enormous defences, but cowardly defenders: these events 
have been often described. We will content ourselves with 
some few concluding sketches of camp life and character at the 
Alumbaugh. 

And first of our brave General, whose merits every one 
is aware of, and whose generosity to his soldiers, and care of 
them is only equalled by his rare abnegation of self, and 
the way in which he avoids pushing himself before the public 
gaze. Of him it may be said, if it can be said of any one in a 
pubHc capacity, that he was beloved by every one, and no trait 
in his character stands forth more pre-eminently than the 
manner in which he tries to advance the mterests of, and prove a 
true friend to, those whose merits have entitled them to his 
favorable opinion. Of his bravery it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, yet we would allude to his charging at the nead 
of the Volunteer Cavalry during the battle of Mungarwur, 
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and witb his stick knocking down the retreating rebels. 
At our attacks he was generally seen riding to the front, with 
his heavy massive* face, quite unconcerned ap^ently, and 
with his never-failing cheroot in his mouth, which was gene- 
rally rather well chewed than well smoked. He was as cool as if 
he were on parade. 

Of his arrangements at the 'Alumbaugh no one can speak 
but in terms of the highest praise, when with scarcely 3,000 
men at first he successfully kept his position. All felt, from 
the complete and thorough manner in which preparations for 
defence against the enemy were made, that they were under the 
control of a master mind, and of one who, while he was, in 
questions of duty and discipline, the rigid General, was also the 
amiable private gentleman and the kind and indulgent friend of 
the soldier. It is strange after all that Sir James Outram has 
done, that higher honors have not been heaped upon him, but so 
much that is done by Lim is expected of him, that less notice 
is taken of his deeds, than if he were a less notable pubhc man. 
Higher than all the honors he has or can possess, must he his 
conviction that those who have been under him both respect 
and revere his many great and amiable qualities. 

' As regards food, we were better off than in the Hesidency ; 
but yet were far from perfection beyond our rations. Little was 
to be had, aiid we were for a long time badly off as regards 
what in England are termed luxuries, but which in India 
are real necessaries — fowls, eggs, beer, wine, and cheroots. 
But gradually, as our position became established, and the 
villagers round about saw that we were willing to pay for 
what we got, a bazaar sprung up, while the Baboos, whose love 
of gain is greater than their fear of danger, a'vowedly great as 
that is, brought over supplies of good things from Cawnpore at 
exorbitant prices, hut stiU consisting of articles which we were 
glad to get at any price. The bazaar soon became a very 
Stirling place, a fashionable lounge in fact ; lots of soldiers in 
easy undress, with their short cutty pipes in their mouths, might 
be seen wandering about the street of little tents, buying 
tobacco, pipes, &c., with an officer here and there ambitious of 
investing in cheroots, wine, or brandy. 

Upon the whole, the soldiers seemed to enjoy themselves 
despite their hard work at the Alumbaugh, for their supplies 
of clothing were often arriving, and their rations, to which they 
were alreac^ accustomed, were very plentiful. To the officers 
the ration food was scarcely so palatable. Many officers with 
an eye for the comfortable had huts built of mud, some of twigs 
and wooden rafters and supporters, and the architectural designs 
were of the most fancifid description ; yet on two points 
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they generally agreed — ^those of oomfort and warmtli. The 
soldiers were encouraged to be cheerM by having games got 
up by subscription among the officers, ^ut their greatest 
amusement was riding about on sorry little ponies, country 
tats, which they picked up for a tnfle. Had the Generm 
wished his force to be a mounted one, he could have a goodly 
number of the equine species in camp, and lots of soldiers will- 
ing, although scarcely able to ride them, although, as they 
rushed past in twos, running races on the native saddle, they 
seemed to think themselves pretty able too. The most irksome 
thing for all was the state of preparation you had to be in, 
for night attacks necessitating your generally lying down in 
your clothes, for when a night alarm took place, regiments were 
formed in front of their tents so quickly that dressing was out 
of the question. The cold, too, to us at first insufficiently clad, 
was very trying, especially in the mornings ; we shivered and 
stood against an old wall to catch the cheering rays of the sun ; 
but, upon the whole, the change was infinitely better when 
compared with the BaiUie Guard. The camp at night was a fine 
eight : you had the tents of our soldiery in front, and those of 
the officers behind, with a general quiet pervading them : a few 
soldiers in groups walking about conversing, while behind was 
the hum of the vast native army of followers, singing, jabbering, 
and enjoying themselves to their hearts’ content. But, upon the 
whole, they were a rather noisy set, especially when they struck 
up some native air, with perhaps twenty vocal performers, and 
a go<>d many tom-toms : mingled with their hubbub was the 
cry of that ill-natured, but much-praised animal, the camel, 
whose cry is literally a heart-rending one. Here you would hear 
an elephant some distance off trumpeting, there a troop of 
jackals would be whoop, whoop, whooing/’ and the general 
din would be enlivened by the pertinacious braying of the hosts 
of dhobies’ jackasses. We lost many a night’s rest fi*om the 
latter, and often vowed to be the death of them. 

The native army was composed of cooks, dhobies, syces, dooly- 
bearers, &c., all indispensable, but of the whole the dooly-bearers 
were the most notable ; their numbers were pretty great, and, 
indeed, they and their doolies formed no small feature of our camp, 
and among these doolies they hved. Ever ready, ever willing, 
they, a poor hiunble race, deserve a passing tribute for their ser- 
vices in this campaign. Often expo^ to danger, woimded and 
killed, as we have mown them to be, yet, as a rule, they kept 
true to us, and in the terrific rush into Lucknow under Have- 
lock, those who reached the Residency, equally with ourselves, 
had to run the gauntlet of that fearful fire and arduous struggle, 
which at last terminated in our reaching the beleaguered garrison 
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— poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally 
with ourselves. All honor to those humble bees in the groat 
hive, without whpm we would often have had many a poor 
European, helpless from disease, or wounded by the enemy, left 
behind to a fate we shudder to think of, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that we would fall alive and helpless 
into the hands of the enemy — the thought of this often threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative nund. It is pleas- 
ing in the dismal record of native treachery and bloodshed 
to record one bright phase in the history of the Mutmy. We 
■willingly record it also as we believe it is not undeserved. 

We must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our officers, and in doing so, there 
is brought to our mind a very brave act which we did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative of 
the blockade. Major Glordon of the 75th, havmg charge of an 
advance battery to our left during one of the attacks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack Ins post with loud exultant cries, 
apparently sure of their prey. The Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and reserve tlieir fire of musketry and grape ; 
the enemy, by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
we had either deseiled or were deserting our post, so on they 
boldly came — ^bang went the guns loaded with grape, killing a 
number, and totally routing the enemy. 

One scene we saw is worth recording in these scraps of 
camp Me, which shows that, if natives behave themselves in 
such a way as to gain our esteem, they are not neglected 
by us. Lieutenant-Colonel Olpberts, whose name is syno- 
nymous with courage, intrepidity and daring, had one of 
his native drivers killed in one of the attacks made upon 
us, and in one of our evening rides we observed this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding along with one European Officer 
among the throng, his commaudmg officer : it was a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful servant of our Government, 
in troublous times, and we have no doubt was much observed 
and appreciated by the natives as such. 

At the extreme right of our position was the post of the Seikhs 
in a half ruined village, and on one of the houses was a rather 
tall turret, on which was placed a large telescope for the 
purpose of observmg the movements of the enemy ; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of the camp, who used to 
come up to see what was going on, and to near the news 
from Lieutenant- Colonel Bi’asyer, the Commanding Officer of 
the Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news was 
frequently very important. This officer, who has deservedly 
risen to a high position by his talents and hard service, had, 
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from his knowledge of the native language and character, 
a wonderful knacK of eliciting information from natives — 
consequently his turret was the scene of inany a pleasant 
gossip. 

Space will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiments individually or their several brave leaders, nor ig 
it necessary that we should do so, as their deeds are known 
to the world at large.* In these days of medals and clasps, it 
appears to tis that the exertions of this force merited a clasp. ^ 
But when Havelock’s force has no distinctive mark until it 
enters Lucknow — the whole mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of the garrison, being the India Medal, and after that period 
one clasp, with Lucknow upon it — ^we need not wonder at 
Outram’s defence of the Alumhaugh sharing a like fate. We 
have attempted to fill up a small gap m the history of the 
Mutiny, which may be of some little service to future historians. 
We believe thatipio story of Outram at the Alumhaugh, weU. 
told for years to come, wdll form one of the brightest spots in 
our annals of the Indian Campaign of 1857-58. 

♦The troops that defended Alnmbauph were Olpherts’ and Maude’s battery, 
with pcrha])S anothcT — wc scarcely recollect now, Militaiy Train and Volunteer 
Cavalry, Hci Majesty’s 5th, 75th, 78th, 84tli, and 90th Lijtht lidantry, Seikh Kcgi- 
ment of Ecrozepore, and some Madiks {Sappers and Miners, 
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Abt. IL — Report of the Select Committee appoiTited to inquire 
into the Progress and Prospect^ cmd the best rneans to he 
adopted for Promotion of European Colonisation and 
Settlement in India, especially in the Hill Districts and 
healthier climates of that Country, as well as for the 
extension of our Commerce with Central Asia. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. August 9, 1859. 

The Select Committees, appointed by tbe House of Commons 
in tbe Sessions of 1858 and the first Sessions of 1859, to inquire 
into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of European Colonisation and Settlement in 
India, made from time to time five several Reports of the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them , but the latter of these Com- 
mittees came to a premature decease on the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1859 without havii^ made any final 
Report upon the result of the inquiry. 

Ilie present Parliament appomted a new Committee, consisting 
of the following Members, viz. • — Messrs Wilham Ewart, Henry 
BaiUie, Gregson, Kinnaird, Knight, Lowe, Arthur Mills, Richard- 
son, Danby Seymour, John Benjamm Snuth, Vansittart, Vdliers, 
Sir Erskme Perry, and Colonel Sykes, all of whom had sat upon 
the former Committee of 1859, to whom were referred the 
evidence reported by the former Committees. This last Com- 
mittee, after takmg farther evidence, made their final Report 
upon the whole on the 9th of August last 

We must confess that the effect produced upon us by a first 
perusal of this Report was a feeling of disappointment The 
Committee appeared to us not to have bottomed most of the 
subjects into the investigation of which they had dived Inde- 
cision in opinion and hesitation in suggestion characterised some 
portions of the Report, while m others conclusions were jumped 
^ from what seemed to be very insuflScient premises We are, 
nowever, inclined to beheve that the over-wrought expectation 
entertained by the Indian pubhc of what a Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Indian grievances would bring forth, rather than any failure 
of industry or abihty on the part of the Committee, has been the 
cause of our dissati faction The organism of Indian society is 
so intricate that it cannot be understood from any merely 
telescopic observation. Patient and searching inquiry on the 
spot is needed : and perhaps the best use that we can make of 
the Report before us is to pomt to it as showing the necessity for 
a local Commission to elicit information which has escaped 
the notice of a Committee sitting in London ; and to arrive at 
certainty upon questions, with respect to which that Committee 
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has, in many instances, rather disclosed a doubt than formed a 
judgment. 

We cannot deny, however, that the Committee have done 
excellent service by settmg at rest, in a very decided manner, 
a discussion which, as long as it remained open, involved danger 
to tlie fortunes of many an mdustrious hhiglish laborer. The 
Committee “ think it proper to commence their Report by a 
‘ restriction, obvious to almost every one, of the sense m which 
‘ Colonisation must be applied to India. Though sanctioned in 
‘ its apphcation to that country by modem usage, and by such 
‘ high authonty as that of Lord Metcalfe, the term ‘ Colonisa- 
‘ tiou’ must, m this mstance, clearly be limited to a class of supe- 
‘ nor settlers, who may, by their enterprise, capital, and science, 

‘ set in motion the labor, and develop the resources of India ” 
The Committee go on to remark, that ‘‘the inducements to a 
‘ settlement of the working classes of Bntish Isles are not 
‘ generally to bo found in India Those inducements are high 
‘ wages, the facility of obtaining land at an easy rate , the enjoy- 
‘ ment of a constitution framed after that of the mother-coun- 
‘ try ; a temperate climate, and tlie prospect of forming a part 
‘ ol a community speaking our language and conforming to our 
‘ manners and customs The settlement of India took place at 
‘ a period of i emote antupity Its lands have mostly been 
‘ appropriated ; the wages of labor are low ; its Government is 
‘ absolute ; its climate is generally unfavorable to the perma- 
‘ nent residence and increase of the British race, and to labor in 
‘ the open air ; and its usages, languages, and religions are 
‘ strange and repulsive to the Enghsh laborer For these 
‘ reasons, and in accordance with the testimony laid before 

them, your Committee aie of opmion, that India cannot com- 
‘ pete with the boundless regions of America or Australia as 
‘ a home for the laboiing emigrant ” 

We are grateful to those who have, by such plam-speaking, 
saved us fiom the prospect which the assertions of a class of^ 
waters, who sought safety fiom a repetition of the horrors of 
1857 in planting British communities heie and there tlirough- 
out India, threatened, if uncontradicted, to present to us, of 
deluded English villagers burying their hopes and their children 
under the jungle miasma of Bengal or the fierce hot winds 
of the Upper Provinces Labors have not been fruitless, 
which have produced a paragraph fraught with so much prac- 
tical good sense as is to be found in that winch we have 
quoted ; and it is therefore in no carping spirit, but solely 
with a view to profit, that we proceed to notice some of the 
particulars in which we consider the Report defective or unsatis- 
factory. 
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The Committee, after repudiatiug “ Colonisation,^ recommend 
“Settlement,” Imnted to the capita and skill-endowed classes, 
by the following general description of its results : — 

“ It is stated by witnesses generally, that wherever Euro- 

* peans have settled, a marked improvement in the country has 
‘ followed , the various products of the land have been developed, 
‘ settlers have taken the lead in introducing steam navigation, 
‘ and m discovering its indispensable auxilianes, coal and iron ; 

* in the extension of roads, and in generally lowering the cost of 
‘ production. 

“It is justly observed by Mr. Marsham,* that, from their 
intercourse with the people, settlers must naturally know 

* more what is passing m their minds than the agents of the 
‘ Government * the position of the settlers rendering them vigi- 
iant and interested observers of the tendency of native 
' opinion. 

“Where they reside, the rate of interest, often exorbitantly 
^high, becomes reduced The circulation of ready money is 

* extended, and a steady nse takes place in the rate of wages. 

“Another good effect of settlement is its tendency to pro- 
' mote the mamtenance of order A large extension of the num- 
‘ber of settlers over India would be a considerable guarantee 
‘against any future insurrection, and would tend to lessen the 
‘necessity for maintaining our expensive army ” 

Now, without denying the truth of a single statement in 
the above passage, we complain that the Report is defective in 
puttmg by, altogether unnoticed, the hotly-contested contro- 
versy ' whether the signs of improvement, alluded to as attendant 
upon the presence of the European settler in India, are faithful 
indicia of a real increase in the prosperity and happineas of 
those among whom he has fixed his dwellmg, or only of a state 
of things changed for the better merely as regards the author 
of the change. This controversy is not maintained against 
^the settler merely by Hindoo and Mahomedan journalists, who 
"might be supposed to echo the sentiments of native zemin- 
dars, jealous of a class of neighbors who nval their mfluence 
and dispute their power. One of those journalists has recently 
pomted attention to the following extracts from an official 
paper addressed to Government by Mr. Sconce, while Judge of 
Nuddea, a district abounding with mdigo planters, and where, 
perhaps, the sort of civilisation which the European settler 
carries with him is farther advanced than in any other district 
in India. 

* So IS John Mftrshman, of the Frtend of India, styled throughout the 
Keport. 
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Mr. Sconce writes : — 

Possibly, the main cause of objection to the cultivation of indi^ is 
ascribable to the losses it entails, the snffieiency and quality of the crop 
being precarious, and the unliquidated ad^ances being an iriedeemable 
burden. It is admitted that planters cannot cultivate indigo by their 
hired laborers. They cannot make it pay The returns do not remune- 
rate them with sufficient proht over and above the expenses of labor. 
Planters, therefore, prefer to throw tlie expenses of cultivation on the 
ryots. Planters pay for the crop, ryots give their labor to produce the 
crop; but have we grounds to assume that the i-jot succeeds in a crop 
which the planters tail in ^ The precarious nature of the crop there is no 
contesting : and an enquiry of greater interest cannot be suggested than 
that of abccrtaining both, whether the ryot’s absolute share ot one year’s 
crop be a just return to him tor that year, and 'whether it be sufficient to 
cover the losses he incurs in a scries of years Some planters, it is said, 
take four bundles, some take six bundles ot cut jilant to the Kupee ; and 
whether it be from generosity that one confints himself to the lower rate, 
or from right that the other eulorces the higher, it is nndei stood that, 
generally speaking, ryots aie never in a condition to relieve themselves 
from balances written against them in the factory accounts, 

But, as I understand, the connection of the planter and ryot is not 
simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist 
The planter is not, and yet is, the cultivator. He selects the land , he 
directs and compels the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding The 
land IS “ his cultivation,” and the npened crop is cut for his vats. Un- 
questionably, by the energy and attention of the planter, the land is likely 
to be better tilled, and the crop more pioductive hut it is more in place 
to consider, whether the interference which he exercises, and the right he 
asserts, are compatible with his abnegation of the responsibility of a 
cultivating farmer, with the freedom and rights of the ryot, and the 
adequate remuneration of the ryots enforced, but, possibly, judiciously 
directed labor. An advance of two Rupees a beegah cannot justify the 
assertion of every sort of right, nor is it in any fair sense a measure of the 
ryot’s duty to labor, or the remuneration of his labor and his expenses 
additional to his own labor Rather is it the reverse of the acknowledged 
remuneration of an exacted or required sen icc, for to whatever extent th© 
crop foils, the labor is practically disavowed, and the money paid m antici- 
pation IS written back os a debt against the ryot. It seems to me that 
it IS only by treating the subject in this foiin, that the admitted unwilling- 
ness of the rjmt to grow indigo can be thoroughly understood. Probably, 
his unwillingness is not feigned, and I led deeply the importance of giving* 
a definite if it were a true expics&ion to his objections. 

Again, it 18 universally assumed that, in this district, lyots do not retain 
more than a half or a third, or less than a third of the ad\ ances ostensibly 
paid to them. The chief or a large portion is absorbed by the factory 
amlah. Public officers, European and Native, Native residents of the 
district, and others, speak of this as a fact which they believe, though 
possibly not one party so speaking can specify any case falling w ithin ms 
individual knowledge Public report may be as exaggerated as it ia 
indefinite * necessarily a good deal depends upon the planter’s personal 
supervision at the time his money is distributed, and it may be feared that 
the most commendable efforts of the planters, distribute their own 
advances, are, to some extent, defeated by the mean peculation and uncon- 
Bcientiouft and faithless fraud of dependents, from which they, no more 
than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being exempt. 
My attempt to ejtplain the ^reasons which possibly determine the ryot’s 
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a'verBioii to indigo would be incomplete, if I omitted this misappto- 
priation of Eib advances. It ib by the advances that the contract is pro- 
fessedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be given 
to that contiact by tfie law should be materially affected by our aasurancee 
that the ryot fully received, or was responsible for not fully receiving, 
the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

I do not know to what extent the advance consists, partly of cosh, and 
partly of unliquidated balances of past years I have seen cases in which 
the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of the 
balance of an account I have seen a case in which, for the cultivation 
of beegahs, the advances consisted of eight annas cash and six Bupccs 
eight annas of old balances Gencially, 1 apprehend, the entire ad\ance 
is m cash this is a pomt, however, (as indeed are many others,) upon 
which I do not possess exact or sufficient information but even the 
exception to the general iiilc must be deplored which would invoke the 
aid of poual law, to cnfoice the labor of the ryot for the adjustment of an 
old and unchecked debt 

Here, as in Pubna, there is the same unwillingness on the part of the 
rj^ot to cultnate indigo, and on the pait of the zemindar to let indigo be 
cultiiated Pi om both parties over all floats a shadow of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, it may veil the nature and force of underlying mteiestsor 
passions, is itself palpably manifest Both say, we do not want it , we 
would rather be let alone ; but practically both accede, one to the cultiva- 
tion of the repudiated ciop, the othei to the sub-lctting of his estate to 
the piopnetois ot factoiies But they say moie, the} say they act under 
constraint, and are unable to abide the issue of an miequal struggle. No 
one moie than m}self abhors dishonesty, oi the exertion ot malicious 
influence, from whomsoever it pioceeds 1 have nothing to say in favor of 
ryots who accept advances only to embcz/lc them, or of zemindars who, 
loi selfish and tiaudulent ends, instigate the evasion of the mutually bene- 
ficial and mutually acceptable engagement of planters and r}ot , but I can 
not conveit dissent into fiaud, uoi can I presume that the profits of a 
favorable speculation arc, in the eyes of the zemindais and ryots, to bo 
denved, not fiom caiT}ing the speculation to a completion, but by 
contemning the crop and iiicuning the penis of mis-appropiiating tho 
planter’s advances. Mi Beaufoit states, but docs not attemjit to account 
for, the motives of zemindais in instigating i}ots to evade their indigo 
agreements. In this district such interference is comparatively raie, 
hut, supposing it wcic not so, and that the fact is as asseitcd, it cannot 
be without a jmrpoae that zemindars oppose the cultivation of indigo j 
indeed, they can assign no stronger reason than the Pubna lyot himself 
assigns, that mdigo is a losing cioj) — but, besides, the Pubna zemindar may 
be influenced by other motives, winch it is as impoitant to ascertain. 
That the zemindar should seek a shaic in the rv'ot’s advances for the ad- 
justment of his rent is not censurable. Piohabl} when the advance is 
made, seven or eight months of the llcvenuc Year have gone. The advance 
IS all that the lancilord sees in the shape of harv est to cover his claim, and 
when the ical harvest is cut w’ell into the second year, far fiora yicldmg 
rent to the zemindar, it may be, and often is, laigcly insufficient to balance 
the planter's pi e-payment to therjot, and surely in the mere matter of 
mis-appropriating advances, upon which Mr. Beaufoit lays so much stress, 
and which it is the express purpose of Ins letter to bung within the cogni- 
sance of the criminal law, the remedy is in the hands of the planter. Let 
him not advance at all. He knows the zemindars and people are unmis- 
takeably av ersc to the engagement he binds the ryot by. Let, then, the ryot 
cultivate his land in his own way with mdigo if it be profitable, and with 
^vances, if advances be desirable to him, paid at the of those who axe 
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willing to accommodate him. It is the business of the legislator to ex- 
haust, not to increase, the opportumties from which spring public crime. 

There is no advantage m an advance itself. It is notoriously an expen- 
sive incumbrance. A ryot, who from his own resources pays his rent, sup- 
ports his family, and cultivates his nee, his dall, his jute, his oil seeds, with- 
out advances, is far more prosperous than a ryot who cannot do the same 
things without borrowed money. It is not the apparent temporary convem- 
ence that the ryot’s proht for the year begins and ends with. To be sure m 
indigo the advance is too often the ryot’s whole harvest. But I speak just 
now of the general uses of advances, upon w hich there is much mis-up- 
prehension. It is not the adi ance, but the completed harvest of the whole 
year, that determines the prospeiity of the ryot He is not prosperous, he 
IS not benefited, it the debt scoied against him exceeds the ciop which he 
is supposed to have reaped. And, again, the advance is itself nothing, 
except it be the representative of the icnt, and food, and wages, and moie 
happily these soiuces of wealth may be permitted to represent themselves. 
Without an advance, as with an advance, a rj'ot may buy cattle, till his 
land, and pay his landlord’s rent but this is all outlay on his part ; a 
means to an end ; and it is by measuring his in-coming crop only that we 
can congratulate him, or his country, upon the resources he is supposed to 
be the instrument of developing — an exhausting crop may impoverish the 
people as well as the soil Under such circumstances, it ih a striking 
scientific error to commend or justifv' the emplovTiicnt of advances Capital 
superfluously spent is mis-spcnt, and laboi niis-dirocted is lost and wasted. 
I need not say that I do not depicciate the value of indigo. To some it is a 
source of great gam, and I do not doubt that even the ryot’s reluctance 
to cultivate indigo may bo conciliated, and the zeminJai s opposition 
overcome, by the recognition of the rjot’s light to retain a profitable 
interest m the produce. 

Mr. Sconce in a Member of tlie Legislative Council of India, 
to which post he was raised from the Bench of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, to the umversal regret of the suitors and 
practitioners of that Court', whose respect he had gained by his 
able, zealous, and impartial discharge of liis judicial duties. 
Wliat such a man writes has imperative claims to attention. 
We do not take his letter, as the native journalist to whom we 
have alluded would have us do, as proof that uidigo-planting 
is an unmitigated evil , but we do say that it discloses good 
ground for an investigation into the relations between ])lant€r, 
zemindar, and ryot, vuthout which any inquiry into the subject 
of European Settlement in India must be regarded as most 
mcomplete. We are far from thinking that such an investigation 
would give a result unfavorable to the planter We cannot 
indeed conceal, our behef that the ryot is often an unwilhng 
cultivator of indigo, workmg under pressure, applied by means 
partly lawful partly unlawful We obseive, e\xn while we are 
writing, a proposition going the round of the Indian Press for 
securmg a supply of laborers for the tea plantations now m the 
course of formation in Assam, by procunng an Act to be passed 
by the Legislature prohibitmg the cultivation of the poppy in 
that district This well illustrates the disposition of the European 
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to tise means more effective than mere persuasion to intro- 
duce his improvements among the less energetic Asiatics. We 
do not imagme thW the Legislature will interfere, but we have 
little or no doubt that the poppy will die out in Assam ; while 
the proposition we have noticed shows that the legitimate influ- 
ence of the tea plant is not sufficiently powerful for the extirpa- 
tion of its rival Similarly we feel pretty sure that the complaint, 
that indigo cultivation is to some extent forced upon the ryot, 
is not without foundation. But we also shrewdly suspect that 
the mquiry which would estabhsh that fact would bring to light 
the existence of a system of land tenure in India such that no 
new or improved cultivation can be mtroduced without more or 
less compulsion upon the ryot The agricultural laborer has 
been patronised by the British Indian Legislature into a state 
of independence, wliich enables Inm, if hib legal rights be fully 
respected, most effectually to oppose his inertia against tlie 
march of improvement We hold it to be utterly impossible 
that the resources of any country should be efficiently developed, 
while the land is parcelled out into small holdings among that 
class which is socially m the position of the English day laborer, 
more especially where the climate and soil are such that life 
can be sustained without discomfort by a very insignificant 
amount of exertion. Yet to bring the country into the condition 
just descnbed has, at any rate as regards Bengal, been the aim 
of British legislation for India The rights of the ryots were, 
■when the East India Company began its course of rule, in a 
great measure undefined , and, wheie defined, rather theoretical 
than reahsed in actual engagment Those of all, except the 
comparatively small number called IdioodUiast ryots, were liable 
to be swept away by the title of the zemindar, to whom they 
were subservient, being brought to the hammer at a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue. Precanous as were such 
rights, they were lightly prized, and would have been unregret- 
fully relinquished The policy of the East India Company has 
been to uphold and strengthen them. By so doing, the Company, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, raised an obstacle to the 
progress of European settlement far more powerful than statutes 
authorising the deportation of mterlopers, the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Police, Black Acts, or Land Revenue Laws. 
It remained, however, for the Queen^s Government to put the 
finishing stroke to the work of excluding the European from 
India. 

By Act X. of 1859, it is enacted that — 

“ Every ryot who has cultivated or held land for a period of 
‘ twelve years has a right of occupancy m the land so culti- 
‘ vated or held by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, 
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' SO long as he pays the rent payable on account of the same ; 

* but tins rule does not apply to khomar, neej-jote^ or seer land 
' belonging to the proprietor of the estate or fpenure, and let by 
‘ him, on lease, for a term, or year by year, nor (as respects the 
' actual cultivator) to lands sub-let for a term, or year by year, 

* by a ryot havmg a right of occupancy. The holding of the 
‘ father, or other person from whom a ryot inhen ts, shall be 

* deemed to be the holding of the ryot within the meamng 
' of this Section.” 

This Act, under the seemingly harmless title of ‘'an Act 
‘ to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent m the Pre- 
' sidency of Fort William m Bengal,” has, m fact, changed the 
tenure of the larger portion of the soil of that Piesidency. 
The cottier, who has, or whose forbears have been twelve years 
on the estate, is made the real landholder The “ proprietor of 
the estate,” so called m mere mockery, has but the right to 
demand the rent. By another Act, No. XI. of the same year, 
the highly favored ryot is protected from any attempt to dis- 
turb him m the possession of lus ancestral estate of a few 
roods by means ot the operation of the Revenue Sale Laws, 
hitherto used periodically to clear estates of incumbrances. 
The 37th Section of the last mentioned Act provides that “ no 
‘ purchaser of an estate in the permanently settled districts of 
‘ Bengal, Behar, and Onssa, sold for the recovery of arrears of 
‘ land revenue, shall he entitled to eject any ryot having a right 
‘ of occupancy at a fixed rent, or at a rent assessable according 
‘ to fixed rules, under the laws m force, or to enhance the rent 
‘ of any such ryot otherwise than m the manner prescribed by 
‘ such laws, or otherwise than tlie former proprietor, irrespec- 
‘ lively of all engagements made smee the time of settlement, 

' may have been entitled to do ” 

The effect of those Acts will be to stereotype its present 
appearance of alternate jungle and rice-fields ujion the face of 
Lower Bengal , yet the Pailiamentary Committee, sittmg at 
Westminster to report upon the means of promoting the im- 
provement of Indian agTi culture, makes its lepoif m complete 
Ignorance of their existence This is abundantly evident from 
the following remarks contained in the Report on the subject 
of “ legal title to land ” 

One of the great defects felt by settlers mthe present state of the law is 
the difficulty of proving the legal title to land. It may be often said that 
the purchaser of land docs not know what he purchases After a purchase, 
it would appear that numerous fictitious claimants to the property start 
into existence to question the title, and distuib the repose of the purchaser. 
A power to call the claimant at once into Court would probably stop these 
fictitious clainiB. The ryot’s title to the land should be ascertained. Tho 
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iTOt’s rights (says Mr. UndcrhiU) have been left imcertain in Bengal sine© 
tne time of Lord Cornwallis The consequence has been the occurrence of 
frequent conflicts bct>\een the zemindars and ryots But the ryots are 
generally at the mdrey of the zemindars There is in Bengal a class 
called the hhoodLliast lyots, holding land under an hereditary tenure of 
uncertain oiigin. It is desirable, for the sccunty of dealings in land, that 
their position should be declared by law Boimdary disputes arc fre- 
quent Floods olten cause an immense change in the boundaries of land, 
and give rise to undue claims on the part ot the Govcinment Another 
complaint, especially on the part of the land-owners in Bengal, is, that 
when the zemmdarce or snpeiior estate is foifeitcd, a subordinate estate, 
the putiicc, IS also involved in the forfeiture. In such a case, the under- 
tenant or putnecdai is liable to loss, pei haps to ruin, toi the act or omission 
of the zemindar, or the zemindai’s agent. It has been attempted to remedy 
this detect by a Lands Sale Bill, mtioduccd by Mr Grant, \Gueh, though 
excellent in its object, appeals not to haic been passed, owing to some 
objections of detail It has been much uiged upon the Committee that . 
the putneedar should he allo^ved to exempt himsolt Irom torfcituie by pay- 
ing his portion of the land-tax separately, without being liabh- lor the 
non-payment of his landloid, the zemmdai As British settlers arc fie- 
quently holdei-s of putnees, the question is one of great impoitance to 
them. Forfeitures sometimes arise iiom slight, pci haps fiom unavoidable 
causes, as from the agent omitting to paj his land-tax duly foui times a 
year, or from its non-])a;\mcnt bdorc sunset, or from the vendor withhold- 
ing a part of the land tax, oi it may hajipcn horn the fraud, u,s well as 
from the ncglig-ence of the native. Tims, the natnes, by means of a secret 
trust, or bevamee, as it is called, may aimul,or encumbei with a law-suit of 
many years’ duration, the haigam for tiunslbr which he has made with an 
European Or m the case ot putnees, the zommdar, having received a sum 
from his proposed under-tenant or putneedar, makes dctault to the Go\erii- 
ment, forfeits his estate, and re-buys it under a false name , under which 
operation the putnee disappcais. A forfeiture agam may sometimes happen 
from want of due attention to toinis on the part of the Government Col- 
lector, whence, many years aftei wards, u bargain may be o\c'itunic(L 
It has been suggested that the Collector should make pieliminary m- 
qmnes that, alter due inquiry and sale, no appeal should be allow^ed, 
that registration should be made ot all transfers of property, and that 
euch registration should be compulsory. 

The framers of the above paragraph were ignorant as well 
of the discouragement which recent legislation had offered to 
the European settler by enactments, the effect of which will be 
to oblige him to put each improvement which he may be anxious 
to introduce to the vote of a village population possessing the 
right of universal suffrage, as of the attempts which had been 
made m his favor, with a view to give him greater security m 
his relation of under-tenant of the zemindar. The Act above 
alluded to. No. X. of 1859, contains provisions for a mode of 
registration of talookdaree and other similar tenures, and of 
farms for terms of years held immediately of the proprietors of 
estates, by which such tenures and farms, after being sanctioned 
by the Revenue authorities, may be secured against any auction 
purchaser at a sale for arrears of revenue, including the 
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GoTemment. Thus both for good aud evil legisladoa in Calcutta 
had anticipated suggestion from Westmmeter.* 

We thinlc Tve have shown enough, in connection with the 
single subject of land tenure, to make good our proposition that 
the labors of the Pstrhamentary Committee can be regarded 
as merely preliminary to a more complete and minute mvesti- 
gation, which a Committee working m India would be alone 
able to conduct in a satisfactory manner. An examination of 
the Report under other heads would serve to strengthen our 
position. The law of contract is noticed, in order to introduce 
a suggestion that a narrower limitation of the time within which 
actions on contract may be brought might be mtroduced with 
advantage. We, who are on the spot, know that this had already 
been done by an Act passed in May 1859 The difference 
of opimon among Indian Law-reformers as to the expedience of 
making English the language of the Courts of Justice is glanced 
at ; but the competence of the Committee to deal with the ques- 
tion may be doubted, when we observe them attaching credit to 
the statement that “the language now used m the courts of 

* Bengal, the Hindee (^), is not generally understood by the 

* people of Bengal, nor very much more imderstood than the 
‘ Persian language (then the legal language) was ten years ago ** 
The existence of the ''Black Act'' controversy has not escaped 
the Committee, but they offer no opinion on either side The 
police and the roads of India are alike condemned , but the 
Committee, with the him ted information which it possesses, does 
not venture to suggest any plan for the improvement of the 
one or the other An opmion is expressed that “ the danger- 
' ous effect of the climate of India has been considerably exagge- 

* rated but it is evident that the Committee has been mainly 
helped to arnve at such a conclusion by the Enghsh-farmer-like 
complexion of the retired and re-mvigorated planters who attended 
to give evidence before them at Westminster The practicability 
of rearmg a family m the plains, and the alleged “ dying out" of 
European stocks planted m India, are not entered mto The 
Hill Districts ore glanced at, but it is with the eye of a tourist 
rather than of a statist The products, vegetable and mineral, 
of India, are enumerated in a style which might be considered 
masterly in a speech from the hustmgs, but which to capitalists 
looking out for mvestment must appear to partake of the 
character of vagueness The “ constitutional question,” as it 

* This article was written before the disturbances, which lately assumed so 
threatening an appearance, in the Indigo Distncts of Lower Bengal had commenced. 

The Commififtion for holding an investigation into the relation between Planter, 
Zemindar, and Ryot, recommended by the writer, has now become an acknowledged 
necessity 
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may be termed, of India is disposed of in the following curt 
sentences : — 

“ There is one Very important point on which the witnesses 
‘appear to concur; that is>, the introduction of non-oflficial 
‘ Europeans and Natives into the Council of India. The 
‘ example of C^jlon is quoted to show the good effects of this 
‘ reform It is stated that one of the defects of the Ledsla- 
‘ tive Council is a want of local knowledga Such knowledge 
‘ the reform suggested would supply.” 

The fact is that the Committee had not, and could not have, 
before them a sufficient body of evidence to furnish materials 
fca* a Report worthy of a subject of such vast importance as the 
means of applying the energy, capital, and skill of England to the 
development of the natural wealth of India. The Indian wit- 
nesses examined consisted of about a dozen planters, half a 
dozen engineers, half a dozen civilians, four or five officers in 
political employ, two or three surgeons, three lawyers, five 
travellers, two missionaries, and two newspaper editors. With 
information elicited from so limited a number of sources we 
might expect the Committee rather to indicate than to inves- 
tigate the lines of inquiry mto which the subject before them 
ramifies, and this is precisely what we think has been effected 
by them in their Report 

What we now require is a Committee or a series of Com- 
mittees to be appointed by the Legislative Council, composed 
of members representmg the different interests involved in the 
subject of the mquiry to be prosecuted by each Committee, to 
hold their mvestigations m those localities where evidence rele- 
vant to the matter under investigation most abounds, and fur- 
mshed with powers to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
There is no country m the world where information more 
frequently “ with unexpected light surprises’" the local searcher 
after truth. How long, for instance, may we ask, might a 
Parhamentaiy Committee on Indian Fmance have sat at West- 
minster, before it would have discovered that Indian town 
populations, whom the imposition of an Income Tax might 
perhaps drive to revolt, would accept, almost with enthusiasm, 
a scheme of octroi duties ; how long before it would have 
arrived at the fact, that the native capitalist, if he must submit 
to a direct tax, would prefer to satiky the wants of Govern- 
ment at once by the contribution of a lump sum gut of his 
principal, rather than submit to an annual deduction from his 
mcome ? 

We may shortly recapitulate a few of the subjects to which 
we should wish the attention of our local Committees to be 
directed. 
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First would come land tenure and relations between capital 
and agricultural labor. 

We have said before, that we do not suppose that the planter 
has any cause to fear to have this subject opened up We 
observe that, by way of set-off against the statements contained 
in Mr. Sconce’s letter above quoted, an indigo planter, who 
has the management of one of the most extensive concerns in 
Bengal, and has no less than 467 villages connected with the 
property under his charge, has recently resuscitated the follow- 
ing remarks made by the late well-known Rammohun Roy : — 
As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I have travelled 
* through several districts in ifengal and Behar, £ind I found 
‘ the natives residing m the neighborhood of indigo plantations 
"evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
‘who liv^ at a distance from such stations. There may be 
" some partial mjuiy done by the mdigo planters : but, on the 
‘ whole, they have performed more good to the generality of the 
‘natives of this countiy than any other class of Europeans, 
‘ whether in or out of the service ” We also observe that the 
same gentleman addressing the public journals fearlessly chal- 
lenges the appointment of a Committee, such as we advocate, 
asserting that “ the result of inqmry would tnumphantly 
‘ exhibit at the present time a realisation of the conclusions 
‘ drawn by the gifted Rammohun Roy thirty years ago.” 

We want a full report on the roads and the police of India 
The Committee do little more than tell us that both are bad aa 
bad can be This we unfortunately knew but too well before. 
How should they be made better, and at what and whose cost ? 
What main routes ought to be opened at the expense of the 
general revenues, and for each is the rail, the road, or the canal 
the more suitable ? By wfiat municipal system should a net- 
work of practicable bye-roads be spread over the coimtry ? and 
to what extent and by what means would it be advisable to levy 
tolls ? WTbat orgamsation of poKce would be at once safe and 
efficient ? How should the detective and protective elements be 
apportioned 1 How far should central and how far local manage- 
ment be called into play 1 What are the existmg police funds ? 
What rates would be necessary to maintain an improved force, 
and upon whom would they properly fall ? * 

We want a good account of the Hill districts. The infor- 
mation given to us upon this subject by the Committee is 
contained in the following passages, extracted from their 
Report . — 

One of the special branches of the subject referred to the consideration of 
your Committee was the fitness of the Hill Districts of India for the 
reception of European Setyers. “ There is hardly a province throughout 
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India,” states an eminent medical man, Mr. Martin, “ -where there are not 
monntain-rangeB available for civil and military residence.” Mr. Martin’s 
attention was first c^led to this circnmstance with reference to the army , 
and he has long since submitted to the Government of India a report on the 
necessity for the preservation of the European army of the permanent 
removal of a portion of it to the hills “ The monotony of a barrack life 
on the plains of India, without congenial employment or resource,” is stated 
by several witnesses “ to be destructive both to mind and body of the 
soldier.” 

It is said that settlement in the hills will tend more than any other cir- 
cumstance to attach European families to India. The capitalist, living 
himself in a higher climate, may direct the progress of labor m the plain. 
Hallways will give a great facility to residence in the hills. One is already 
contemplated to Darjeeling It is stated that these “hill-climates” have not 
been sufficiently explored. Many reports have been written upon them 5 but 
it is desirable that agents on the spot should more closely examine them, 
and that their researches should be made public So far as your Committee 
have mquiied, chmates favorable to European health may be found at a 
due ele-iation on the Himalayas, on the Neilghemes, and on other hill 
ranges yet incompletely explored, especially in the south of India At 
about 4,000 feet above the sea level the Himalayas ofler an European ch- 
mate On the eastward portion, indeed, of that extensive range, the pre- 
valence of ram may be frequently a serious objection, though not so for- 
midable as IS geneially supposed Further to the westwaid the ram-fall 
sensibly diminishes. It has been suggested that asylums, like those origin- 
ated by the lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, might be advantageously formed 
on the hdlfij where, m a clunatc like that of our own country, the children 
of soldiers and of other persons might be trained, with a special view to 
the practical improvement of India, and to the acquisition oi a knowledge 
of the people and the country Mechanics and practical agncuhnirists 
are greatly wanted m India The planters state that young men acquamted 
with the native languages are much required for their establishments. 
Thus educated, they might also be employed, as commercial travellers are 
in this country, for extendmg the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and of Europe m the east. 

Few objects of contemplation, can be more interesting than the forma- 
tion and progress of these establishments on the hills. The rapid rise of 
the settlement at Darjeehng, in Sikhim, about 300 imles north of Oalcutta, 
is described in the mteresting evidence of Dr Hookc^. It appears that the 
population (4,000 or 5,000 m 1848) doubled itself m the course of two 
years 

, The natives of Bhootan, Thibet, and Nepaul flocked to be employed by 
the Eurmieans. The rapid increase of wealth and population is described 
by Dr. Hooker as more resemblmg that of an Australian than an Indian 
settlement. Dr Campbell, the energetic Governor of Daijeeling, estab- 
lished a fair in the neighborhood, by which he attracted the nati\ es from 
all the surrounding countries. In a similar manner Captain Ochterlony 
describes the ^pid growth of a settlement on the slopes ot the Neilgherrv 
hills, in the district of Malabar. In the year 1845, a tract of forest, till 
then the haunt of tigers and wild elephants, was discovered favorable to 
the growth of coffee, settlers, attracted by the facility of acquiring land, 
rapidly resorted to it. In the year 1856 the wilderness had become a 
colony; the forest had been cleared for miles, excellent roads extended in 
all directions; and villages, bazaars, and well-conducted schools were 
founded. Here, as at Doijeelmg, great improvement has resulted among 
the eurrounding natives, almost every cottage has its coffee ground; vast 
jungles have b^n cultivated, and malana has disappeared. 
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There are three climates at three different elevations in the Neilghemes. 
The rainy season may be escaped by migration from one part of the hills 
to another. Clouds, throughout the summer, temper the heat of the sun. 
The roads are good. There is a large extent of w^te land fit for culti- 
vation. The tea-plant is said to thrive admirably. Fuel was formerly 
much wanted in the Neilghenics, but peat, found generally distributed 
over the hill tracts, is stated to be sold at the rate of 2s 6a a ton The 
increase of the population at Ootacamund has been from 9,383 in the year 
1848 to 56,900 in 1856 This incicase has pioceeded, as in the already 
Cited instance of Datjeolmg, mainly, or entirely, from the surrounding 
country On these hills, it is suggested that superintendents of estates in 
Mysore, Coimbatoor, Malabai, and Canara, might reside The Railway 
will open them to residents in Salem, Madras, and more distant places. 
The adjoining territory of Coimbatoor is one of the most celebrated parts 
of India for the culti\ ation of cotton, which may be further developed m 
Salem and Tnehinopoly. The cofiee grown on the slopes of the NeiJgher- 
ries is stated, on the authority of Colonel Onslow, to be among the best m 
the London maikct The cultivator of a cofiee estate, long resident thCTe, 
states his profits to have been 100 per cent He adds that British settlers, 
understanding the cultivation of cofiee, might certainly make a similar, or 
approximate profit. The lands whence this profit is derivable were all 
formerly forest-lands, the haunts of elephants, tigers, and other ^Id 
animals. 

The Pulney Hills, although not so high, are stated to enjoy a delightful 
climate. They, too, wnll be opened by the completion of Railways The 
climate of the 8hevaroy and Coilamuliy Hills is favorably described. 
Their maximum height is said not to exceed 4,500 feet. The Bai'amah, 
Coimbatoor, and Travancore Hills are said to be still unexplored It is 
stated that there is no port of India of which w^e know so little as of 
Travancore. 

The “resources of Mysore,” says Colonel Onslow, “are not generally 
known ” Of all countries, he adds, “ it is the most favorable for settle- 
ment ” The country of Mysore rises high above the sea, ha\ mg an average 
altitude of about 1,500 feet, m the south, of nearly 3,000 feet Many 
English pensioners and other inhabitants are settled there at present, muen 
preferring such residenci(H(to a return to England. They ore stated to want 
a better title to land reclaimed horn the jungle, and an immunity from 
the chance of futuie aibitraiy taxation by the native Government- 
Mysore contains an estimated population of 4,000,000. It is said to 
produce cofiee, sugar, wheat, oil-seeds, hemp, cattle of a remarkably fine 
breed, and it is probably capable of produemg tea. The climate, during 
eight or nme months of the yeai, is very suitable for Europeans; fever 
however, is found theie. Bangalore is a most healthy region , it is 2,800 
feet above the sea-level. Many Europeans reside at Bangalore , Chapels, 
churches, and other public buildings already give it a European character. 
Soldiers marry and settle there, and live, os it is stated, in a climate far 
superior to that of Europe. The ^ icinity of the Neilghemes and other Hills 
give European families the benefit of a change, when a change is needed. 
The wages of labor are veiy low m Mysore ; capital is much wanted 
there. It could be successfully applied to the cultivation of coffee and 
sugar, and of cotton also, a very fine qual ity ha\’ing been produced. The 
cultivation of sugar, especially under the influence of irrigation, is 
increasing. The quality of the cofiee is very fine, the price it bnngs being 
nearly e^uai to the price of Mocha. The jungle land m Mysore is put up 
to sale; it is sold fiie from land-tax. The production of wool is increasing 
in Mysore, the mermo breed having been ^uoc€ssfully introduced by the 
enlightened British Resident at the Court of Mysore, Sir Mark Cubbon» 
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who 18 , in fact, the ruler of the country. The wool of Mysore is already 
much noticed m the British market. Very fine iron ore is found in 
Mysore, but fuel, for the present, is wanting. On the vegetable products 
of Mysore, the effefct of irrigation is said to be “ proingious.” There 
exists an immense number of tanks in the countiy, fed by the rams on the 
Western Gh^ts. These tanks extend for miles, and in their iieighbor- 
hood the sugar-cane grows in profusion. It may be a point of interest to 
settlers to know that great improvement has arisen from the abolition of 
at least 600 taxes and transit duties m Mysore ; the result has Seen an 
immense mcrease in the revenue. With all these advanta^s, the popu- 
lation and prosperity of Mysore are increasmg rapidly. The roads and 
bridges in this well-managed country are said to be excellent; and a 
simple, though summary system of law prevails, free from the technicality 
of the Regulation system Here, as m other places, where there 18 spore 
land, it ia desirable that power should be given to acquire the owner^p 
of land m fee simple. 

^^other favorable position for settlers exists in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar. Not far from Assam are the Cossyan 
Hills, 6,000 feet high, where, m the opinion of a medical man. Dr. Barry, 
Enropeans and their descendants could continuously live. The climate is 
represented as a delightful and beautiful one The distance from the 
hiUb to the nearest tea grounds is about 30 miles. A resident, it is said, 
on these hills, might direct labor on the plains. Tea (the cultivation of 
which in Assam is adverted to m a subsequent part of this report) will 
grow also on the hills Their distance, however, from the prmcipal tea 
oistnct is 300 miles. The population of Assam amounts to about 1,000,000. 
The country is stated to be lu a most orderly state, survey and registration 
having been completed there They have a simplified code of law, based 
on the Regulations ; the parties m the suit being at once called before the 
Judge. One point of great importance to settlers in or near Assam is the 
steam navigation of the River Brahmapootrh for a distance of 800 miles. 
Steam navigation was b^un in the year 1850 The shortest voyage by 
water from Calcutta to Gowhatty in Assam formerly occupied, in the 
country boats, three months. The passage is now made by steamers m 
eleven days. Good coal is said to be found all along the southern hills m 
Assam. Iron ore, also, in apparent abundance, be found in the hills. 
The making of iron is indeed the occupation of the hill people. The 
streams of Upper Assam ore said to yield gold-dust It appears that 
silk might be largely cultivated. The people themselves were formerly 
clothed in silk. China grass, an article of some importance, grows in 
Assam , the application or a machinery is required to separate the fibre 
from the stalk. Caoutchouc, also, is produced in Assam. It may be an 
useful practical hint for settlers to know that the cost of living for one 
person would be in all about £120 a year , and that in three years his 
receipts would “ cover his expenses.” The country is so intersected by 
streams, that almost all communication is by water. 

We do not deny that there is much to interest in the above 
general description. But we require the joint labors of me- 
dical, agricultural, botanical, geological and engineering science 
to be brought into play to furnish such information as may lure 
the stay-at-home, English capital, to regions where the profit- 
able and the picturesque are combined. We should like to be 
told of Travancore something more than that there is no part 
of India ^f which we know bo httle.*' 
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The products of In^a deserve a foil and accurate report. 
That of the Committee does hardly more than prove how 
well. We subjoin what they say on the subject : — 

The opinion of the Committeo of the year 1848, as to the indispensable 
necessity of cheap conveyance for the extension of cotton cultivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence taken before this Committee. Tins 
necessity is peculiarly remarkable in the case of an article of which the 
bulk bears so large a proportion of the value. Hoads, (the necessity for 
which has already been mentioned,) railways, and canals will oiffer obvious 
facilities for t}ie conveyance of cotton as well as of other products. But 
the attention of your Committee has been specially drawn to the improve- 
men^of the navigation of the Godavery, wluch would open to settlers or 
to agents the country of the Nizam, and the extensive cotton-fields of 
Berar. Captain Haig states, that if the Godavery be made navigable, 
cotton may be brought from Berar to a port for shipment at the cost of 
one-eighth of a penny per pound; the present cost of carrying it from 
Berar to Bombay, on the backs of bullocks, being l|d. a pouni Great loss 
is now caused by the admixture with the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water 
added for the purpose of increasmg the weight of the cotton. These arti- 
fices would be at once checked by European supermtendence and Euro- 
pean machinery, llie settler should himself, on the spot, direct the labor 
of the native, otherwise he will be liable to mismanagement or to fraud. 
Machines might, in tune if not now, he let out to the natives, The sawgin 
is used m the South Mahratta country, where the first plantation of New 
Orleans cotton was made in the year 1845. It appears that, m the year 
1856, 1,12,000 acres of New Orleans cotton were then under cultivation in 
that country. In Guzerat, it is stated, that the management of cotton is 
much improved ; more care is taken in packing and in cleaning it Only 
one English settler, Mr. Laudon, ^pears to have devoted himself to the 
purchase and cleaning of cotton m Guzerat, but eminent success has fol- 
lowed his exertions ; ms cotton always commanding a higher price m con- 
sequence. Mr. Laudon states that his machinery does the work of 3,000 
natives. The good effect of irrigation on the cotton plant is stated in the 
evidence of Mr. Balston and Colonel Onslow. 'The spinning of cotton, so 
far as it has been tried, is said to have been very success^ in Bombay, 
where the shares in Spuming Companies are at a very high premium. 

It may be interestmg to settlers to observe the statements of General 
Tremenheere and Dr, Moore, that wheat can be grown more cheaply m 
India than m America. Splendid crops are said to wave over the Punjab, 
which is often one vast expanse of com. “ Any extent of wheat,” says Sir 
John Lawrence, “ con be grown there and he adds, “ sells at harvest time 
at about 40 lbs. for a shilling.” Some details on the price of wheat may 
also be found m the evidence of General Tremenheere. The finest wheat 
is stated to have been sold at Jubbulpore at the price of 12a a quarter, 
"Wheat Eind barley grow extremely well m Sind, but for want of due means 
of ‘teunsit the gram is left to rot on the grounds. “ The price of excellent 
wheat, on the hanks of the Godavery,” says Captain Haig, “ is 1«. or Is. 6d. a 
bushel ; a large portion of which might be made available for export at 
Coringa,” 

Your Committee has already adverted to the immense supply of tea now 
gradually being opened to the capital and skill of settlers on the whole 
line of the Himalayas, and probably in correspondmg climates, ^like that of 
the Neilgherries, im other parts of India. It is highly probable that a 
taste for tea will extend itself over India. There is also reason to hope 
that the tea of the Himalayas may displace the tea of China in me 
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marketfl of Central Asia. The tea plant,” say the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
“ might be eultivated all along the Himalayan range, so as to produce an 
almost unlimited suj^ly of t^; it is cheaper and better than the tea of 
China,” It appears also that there are different qualities of tea (though 
all apparently good) in different places of cultivation The culture of the 
tea plant opens an immense futurity to settlers from Europe. There is no 
sort of cultivation, according to the testimony of Colonel Vetch, more con- 
genial to European ideas, habits, and constitutions. An account is given 
in the evidence of the more advanced tea cultivation of Assam, and of the 
terms on which the Government of India disposes of the land. The same 
terms appear to apply to Kumaon and Dehra Dhoon, and to other coun- 
tries neai the Himalayas. The Assam Tea Company appears to have been 
formed in the year 1837. In 1840 they produced 10,000lbs wei^t of 
tea; in 1858 the production had risen to 770,000 lbs ; tins year (18^ the 
production will piobably exceed 80(1,000 lbs , and in foui years hence, it will 
probably rise to 2,(X)0,000 lbs There are now at least twenty factories 
m operation in diffeient parts of this piovince In Debrooghur, where not 
long ago the lunglo was infested by wild elephants and beasts of prey, 
there are ten plantations. The cultivation is now extending itself in Middle 
and Lower, as in Upper Assam. It is stated that the profits of the Assam 
Tea Company amount to nine per cent per annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit would be obtained by individual enter- 
prise Obstacles to tea cultivation are found in the danger from fever, 
(which, however, disappears as the jungle is cleared away,) and in the dear- 
ness of labor, aggravated by the propensity of the Assamese population 
to consume opium, which causes debility in the constitution, and degene- 
racy in the race. Even the children are consumers of opium in Assam. 
The Assamese grow it in their gardens. It has been proposed by Colonel 
Vetch to correct the evil by imposing a license duty on the growth of 
opium. 

Separated from Assam by the Naga Hills, lies the tea-growing country 
of Cachar. Before tea cultivation began, this region was dmost unknown. 
Twelve Tea Companies are stated to be established there As m Assam, 
labor IS difficult to procure , there is, however, no opium-eatmg among 
the labdiing population of Cachar. 

The terms on which land is held in Assam and Cachar are complained 
of both by Colonel Vetch and Dv. Barry “ If a certain portion is not 
cultivated within a certain time, all right is forfeited, not only in that 
portion, but in the cultivated portion also.” A contingency like the dis- 
honesty of a native agent may cause the non-cultivation of a portion of 
the land. The land may even be forfeited in consequence of the unforeseen 
absence of the proprietor. Both Colonel Vetch and Dr Barry comcide in 
thinking that the settler should have the power to acquire the land in 
fee-simple. They also suggest that a supply of labor might be obtained 
by extending the emigration system to Assam and Cachar, under the same 
regulations which prescribe its application to the Mauritius, and that a 
line of steamers would promote this object. But it is also reasonable to 
expect that higher wages will hereafter tempt the needy emigrant ffom 
places where he is now unemployed to the more lucrative market of 
Assam. 

Of these countries, it may be obsen^ed that Colonel Vetch states Assam 
to contain more waste land than would supply all England with tea ; and 
that Dr. Barry adds, “that there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
available far tea cultivation m Cachar.” 

The war with Russia naturally called out the fibre^roducing power of 
India. The impetus thus given to the production of fibrous plants appear 
likely to continue. Hemp, equal to the best hemp of Russia, if it were 
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only like Russian hemp sorted and selected^ might, it is said, be g^wn 
within the Saugor and Nerbudda territories sufficient for the consumption 
of all England. The line of railway projected thrqugh those parts of 
India will probably have the effect of turning European skill and capital 
in that direction. 

Great complaints of the want of a supply of flax are made by the linen 
manufacturers of this country. Many mills are on this account closed or 
working short time. It is stated m tue evidence that, with a good supply, 
we might double our linen trade. There appears to be the promise or an 
abundant supply in the Punjaub. But the right mode of preparing the 
flax 18 not understood. It is considered that an agent mi^t be advan- 
tageously sent out on the part of the Flax Association to guide and 
superintend the labor of the natives. It is said that their attention has 
hitherto been directed to the production of the seed rather than the improve- 
ment of the fibre. For the export of flax the rising port of Kurrachee 
would have the advantage over St, Petersburgh of being opened through- 
out the year. Of these and other products of tho soil, it is stated by 
several witnesses, that the best mode of dealmg for an European, is to buy 
the article from the native instead of cultivating it ourselves. 

No measure will be more favorable to the rising prosperity of India and 
to the encouragement of British settlers there than the devefopment of 
its coal and its iron. Evidence will be found in the Report on both these 
subjects ; rather allusively, however, than m detail. Railway communi- 
cation has opened the coal of Burdwan, and will open that of the Nerbudda 
District, bnngmg both into connexion with a supply of iron. The coal of 
the Nerbudda is stated to be peculiarly good, and especially adapted to the 
purposes of steam conveyance. Very good coal is also to be found in 
Assam, as well as iron ore, neither of them far from the waters of the 
Brahmapootra General Tremenheere speaks of large masses of iron seen 
projecting from the hills of Tenosserim, and of considerable deposits in 
Kumaon and Gwalior. Captain Haig describes the immense stores of 
iron ore as resting on the banks of the Wain Gunga, a tributary of the 
Godaverj% 

The iron of Jubbulpore will be developed by the railway passing near it , 
it appears that there are 1,200 small furnaces there already. The' people 
of Sheffield, according to the statements of the Mayor and Master Cutler of 
that place, who appeared as. witnesses before your Committee, highly 
value the iron from Porto Novo, in the Presidency of Madras, they 
describe it to be as gt>od as Swedish iron, and state that, if it could be 
sold at a moderate price, it would almost supersede the use of Swedish 
iron. 

Prolific as America is of wheat, perhaps of cotton, rival of 
China in the tea trade, of Russia m the hemp market, a land 
whose stones are iron, India, England’s own, visited- weekly 
by her mail steamers, almost withm whisper of her telegrams, 
possesses wealth more real and vast than the Ind of the poet. 
Vet of either wealth the statistics are almost equally unknown 
to England Can it be held beneath the notice of Government 
to supply that information, without which the oft-repeated 
phrase, “development of the resources of India,” is but a 
figure of speech ? 
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Akt. III. — 1. Tlie Ststory of India, The Hindu and 
Mahometan Periods. By the Honorable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. Third Edition. London. John Murray. 1849. 

2 . An Account of the Kingdom of Cahul and its Dependencies y 
^c. By the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone. New 
and Revised Edition, in two Yolumes. London. Richard 
Bentley. 1839. 

Seldom has any man who filled such important public offices, 
and achieved so great an amount of public good, so completely 
slipped out of the recollection of his cotemporaries as the late 
Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. In his youth the proteg^ of 
Major General Wellesley, Elphiostone’s life, perhaps above the 
lives of others, caused the Duke of Wellington to express his 
astonishment that of all the distinguished men he had known 
in India so few should have achieved a European reputation. 
It is certainly remarkable that the man who, m his manhood, 
was the Governor of a province and the historian of India, and 
in his old age was the tried adviser of Presidents of the Board 
of Control and Secretaries of State for India, should be remem- 
bered by the first journal in the world only as having acquired 
considerable literary reputation as the author of a work on 
Cahul. Here, too, the news of the death of Elphiifttone was 
received with strange apathy, and at least from the younger 
members of our society only called forth a remark of astomsh- 
ment that he should have lived so long. But it behoves us to 
be more chary of the memory of the best of our sons, smee in 
Europe their recollection soon fades. Therefore we shall not 
suffer the death of Elphinstone to 'pass unrecorded, nor shall 
we content ourselves with a simple statement of the fact, for it 
would ill become us, amongst whom he lived and for whom he 
labored, to foUow him to the grave without a single mark of 
affection or token of esteem. 

Elphinstone entered the Bengal Civil Service at the early 
age of eighteen, and being a young man of great promise, was 
shortly after attached to the Court of the Peshwah, where he 
filled a post of great responsibility, and, for so young a man, of 
considerable emolument. Here it was his good fortune to attract 
the notice of Major-General Wellesley, who employed him in 
various important services, and particularly in negotiating 
treaties with an intriguing vakeel of Scindiah’s, to whom 
Wellington afterwards laughingly said. Prince Talleyrand was 
a joke, and that intriguing Minister Ragojee Bhonslah. He 
was present at the battle of Assaye, and rode close to Wel- 
lington during the whole of the engagement. The experience 
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he thus acquired enabled him to assist with his counsel. 
Colonel Barr, who ostensibly commanded at Kirkee. As, how- 
ever, the gallant Colonel was suffering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there can be but little doubt 
that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, thought 
the Mjl^ry of the day and the authorities in India, and to him, 
with wfre&t of the troops engaged, was allotted a medul. We 
have here an instance of that versatility of genius for which all 
Englishmen in India had been so widely and so justly famed. 
Soon after Mr Elphinstone was deputed to settle the 
annexed territories of the Peshwah, and this task he accom- 
plished with such justice and moderation as won the respect 
of the natives, and in after times caused so much employment 
to the Enam Commissioners of Western India to undo. In 
1820 Mr. Elphinstone was created Governor of Bombay, and 
won by his affability and good sense the esteem of all who (?&me 
in contact with him. Bishop Heher, a thorough man of the 
world, and who had a keen perception of the gentleman, though 
he was too simple-minded to understand the small tricke- 
ries and treacheries of many of the natives of India with 
whom he sometimes came in contact, thus speaks of Mr. 
Elphinstone : — 

I could not leave Bombay without regret I had enjoyed in the 
unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and agreeable conver- 
sation of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest pleasure of the kind which I 
have ever enjoyed either in India or Europe. Mr Elphinstone is in 
every respect an extraordinary man, possessmg great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent for and apphcation to public business, 
a love of literature and a degree of almost imiversal inforfiiation 
such as I have met with in no other person similarly situated, and 
manners and conversation of the most amiable and interesting charac- 
ter While he has seen more of India and the adjoimng countries 
than any man now Jiving, and has been engaged in active, pohticaL 
and sometimes mihtaiy duties since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to cultivate the languages of Hin Jostan and Pei-sia, but to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
■with the French and Italian, with all the elder and more distmgiushed 
Enghsh writers, and with the cm rent and popular literature of the day, 
bo^ m poetry, history, politics, and political economy. With these 
remarkable aocomphshments, and, notwithstanding a tempe^ce amount- 
ing to rigid abstmence, he is fond of society , and it is a common subject 
<if surprise ■with his friends at what hours of the day or night he finds 
time for the acquisition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is 
concerned,, appeared to me peculiarly wise and hberal, and he is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the country and ite inhabitants. His 
pubhc measures m their general tendenej^ evince a wish to improve 
their present condition No Government m India pays so much attention 
to schools and pubhc institutions for education. In non© are the taxes 
hghter, and m the admimstration of justice to the natives m their 
language, in the estabhshment of punchayets, m the degree in which 
he employs the native m officied situatnms, and the countenance and 
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fttmiliarity which he extends to all the natives of rani who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which had 
struck me as most required in the system of government pursued in those 
provinces of our Ea^rn Empire which I had previously visited His 
popularity (though to such a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
apjiears little less remarkable than his talents and acquirements , and I 
was struck by the remark I once heard, that all other publmjj|en had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their aapeBpN ; but 
that of Mr. Elphmstone everybody spoke highly. Of his munincence (for 
hia liberahty amounts to this) 1 had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself. With regard to the free ^ress I was curious to know the 
motives of apprehension which induced Mr, Elphmstone to be so decidedly 
opposed to it in this country In discussmg the topic, he was always open 
and candid, acknowledged that the dangers ascribed to a free press in 
India had been exaggerated, but spoke of the exceeding inconvenience, and 
even danger, which arose from the diaunion and dissension which political 
discussion produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government by the exposure and 
canvass of all their measures by the Lentuh and Gracchi of a newspapei, 
and his preference of decided and vigorous to half measures where any 
restrictive measures at all were necessary I confess that his opinion and 
ex^ienence are the strongest presumptions which I have yet met with in 
favor of the censorship. A charge has been brought against Mr Elphin- 
stone by the indiscreet zeal of an amiable but not well judging man, 
the “ Field Officer of Cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, that he 
IS devoid of religion, and bhnded to all spiritual truth ” I can only say 
that I saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, after this character, 
which I had read of him, I was most agreeably surprised to find that his 
conduct and conversation, so far as I could learn, had been always moral 
, *nd decorous , that he was regular in his attendance on public worship, and 
not only well-informed on religious topics, but well pleased and forward to 
discuss them , that his views appeared to me, on eiU essential subjects, 
doctrmally correct, and his feelings serious and deferential ; and that he 
was not only inclined to do, but actually did more for the encouiagement 
of Christian! W and the suppression or diminution of Suttees than any 
other Indian Governor has ventured om That he may have differed m some 
respects from the pecuhar views of the author m question I can easily be- 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself m what this difference consist- 
ed, since I am assured that he had taken his opinion second-hand, and not 
from anythmg which Mr. Elphmstone had either said or done But I have 
been imable to refrain from givmg this ahght and imperfect account of the 
character of Mr. Elphixistone as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry 
to hare it thought that one of the ablest and most amiable men I ever met 
with was either a profligate or an unbebever 

Again, speaking of Bombay, Heber says — 

Its mam advantage, however, is the society of Mr Elphinstone, one of 
the ablest and most gentlemanly men I have ever known, and possessing a 
deCTee of pojiulanty and personal influence, as well as an intimate know- 
ledge of every person and thing within the Government, which I never 
saw before, except perhaps in the Duke of Bicheheu at Odessa. This side 
of the Pemnsula is also indebted to Mr. Elphinstone for some very import- 
ant and efficient improvements in the adroimstration of justice, and who, 
both in amiable temper and manners, extensive and various mformation, 
acute good sense, energy, and application to business, is one of the most 
extraordinary men that I have jalien in with. 
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We find many other affectionate notices of Mr. Elphinstone 
scattered throughout the literature of the day, but we think 
with Mr. Warden, who, during the time that Mr. Elphinstone 
was Governor of Bombay, was Under-Secretary to this Govern- 
ment, and has written a very good letter in naemory of his 
friend and patron, that the notice he has given is too charac- 
teristic to be overlooked. 

As Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone was particularly 
anxious to promote the education of the natives of India, and 
the Elphinstone College, raised hy voluntary subscriptions, 
shows not only the respect in which the Governor was held by 
the natives of Western India, but that they sincerely appre- 
ciated his efforts. Mr. Elphinstone was also keenly sensitive 
to the necessity of giving our subjects in India a simple mode 
of legal procedure, and the Elphinstone Code bears witness to 
the success of his labors in this direction. Mr. Elphinstone 
of course could not do all he would, for in this country error 
maintains a long, and sometimes not unsuccessful, fight with 
truth. Indeed, we believe, that if any man were to attempt 
to cut to the root of abuses in India, to promulgate a code of 
law, to reform the administration, bring the waste lands into 
cultivation, propagate modem ideas, make roads, canals and rail- 
ways, encourage manufactures, and give freedom to commerce, 
in short, were to attempt to do all that it is designed, as 
rulers, we should effect, and for which the Papal States, 
according to M. About, so ardently longed, there would 
be a rebellion in a fortnight. So infinitely more desirous of 
improvement is the worst governed State in Europe than the 
best in Asia. 

From the Governorship of Bombay Mr. Elphinstone retired 
into private hfe, and dedicated himself to literary employ- 
ment. Of the first of his labors, the best is decidedly the 
History of Indm^ of which we hope soon to have a new edition. 
It is a work of considerable research, and no Indian Hbrary is 
complete without it. In his retirement Mr. Elphinstone suc- 
cessively refused the Govemoi'ship of Canada, the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and the Order of the Bath, with a seat in 
the Privy Council. It was from no pusillanimous dread that 
Mr. Elphinstone retired from public life, nor from any inglo- 
rious love of ease, but it was bis settled conviction that no good 
man should desire office for its own sake, and so long as he saw 
that his country did not imperatively demand his services, he 
was content to remain m obscurity, fiut his adduce and counsel 
were ever at the service of his friends. Fortunately we have 
seen a letter written by an acquaintance of Mr. Elphinstone 's 
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shortly after the death of the latter, and we are thus enabled 
positiYely to state in what direction Mr* Elphinstoi&’s advice 
tended, and what his opinions really were. 

Privately he was a little of a Bohemian, if our readers know 
th^ meaning of that term. He was pleased sometimes to shock 
the superficial commonplace moralities of common minds, who 
are good in their lives and sound in their doctrines, merely, 
because they have no temptation to be otherwise. A corres- 
pondent of the Timen, affirms that, on one oecasion, he professed 
a partiality for Pontius Pilate, by which confession we suppose 
Mr. Elphmstone meant to assert that it was the duty of a 
Governor to go all lengths to preserve the peace. A wretched 
sentiment, and one that has broken the hearts of many of our 
best and most promising Indian Officers. Indeed, we have no 
toleration for the word “ PoKtical Expediency,” and the late 
Mr. Elphmstone ever appears to us in his most unaraiable 
light when he advocates that hateful doctrine. Otherwise his 
opmions were sound, and we believe have been in a great measure 
adopted by Sir Charles Wood. 

He held the gradual liberation of all lands from Government 
rent tenure, and the conversion of aU into fee simple ; he con- 
sidered that the Government of India should adopt a policy by 
which they might gradually and eventually withdraw from the 
relation with their subjects of landlord to tenant,’*' and should 
resort to other methods of taxation. With regard to legal 
matters Mr. Elphmstone was of opinion that justice should not 
be administered by men who had never studied any system of 
law whatever, and was opposed to the multiplication of forms 
in judicial procedure by men unqualified by legal practice and 
experience to frame them. He thought any attempt to correct 
erroneous judgments by Appellate Courts to be useless, “ where . 
all are equally competent and equally ignorant.” He consi- 
dered that a code of substantive law was equally wanted with 
one of procedure,” and that schools of law should be established, 
who should alone comxy the title to engage in legal practice. 
Barristers from England would, as a matter of course, be per- 
mitted to practise after a due acquirement of the language of 
the Courts, but not untrained Civilians. It is singular that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan holds, at least with regard to legal 
reform, almost the same views. With regard to taxation we 
suppose that Mr. Elphinstone^s views are far too advanced for 
any but settlers, who are daily harassed and incommoded by 
dishonest agents, and a constant dread, lest the labor of years 
should be swept awajr by an accidental omission to pay the land 
revenue, or by the pique or fancy of some incompetent official. 
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And here shall we sum up the public career of Mr. Elphin- 
stone ? The man who ceases to strive in the current of human 
affairs must be content to be whirled into some quiet rush and 
be forgotten. Was Mr. Eljdiinstone successful ? Each one 
of our readers must decide that question for himself. If a 
public man’s success consists in banquets or the numbers of 
journals that espouse his cause, if it consists in the thousands 
that throng to hear him speak and hang upon his every word, 
if it consist^ in the multitude of friends that surround his 
hoard, or in the thousands that are acquamted with his name, 
then we must consider Mr Elphinstone to have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for, when all were within his grasp, he volun- 
tarily retired from the contest. But if we consider success to 
consist in work done and toil endured, then Mr. Elphinstone 
may be considered os one of the most successful men of 
modem davs. It is an old Italian proverb, that the Amo 
seldom swells without it first grows muddy. Of all the rulers 
we have given to India we scarcely recoUect one who has not 
retired from office with perfectly clean hands. It would be an 
insult to our public men, despite the late proclamation of the 
Viceroy, to record the fact here, did we not desire to call 
attention to the groat contentment of Mr. Elphinstone. His 
personalty has recently been sworn under thirty thousand 
pounds ! His continued refusal of all public office and emolu- 
ment IS therefore the^ore to he admired ; and sets an exam- 
ple to the natives ot Bombay, who professed to admire his 
character and reverence his name, which they would do well to 
follow. But we do not merely, from Mr. Elphinstone’s public 
life, draw maxims for others ; from his career our pubhc men 
may learn that, to be respected in India and popular amongst 
the governed, needs only the virtue of strict impartial justice. 
‘Union Clubs and Bethune Societies were not known in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s time, and we are afraid that, had he now lived 
in Calcutta, he would have been thought by imitators of -native ^ 
ideas infinitely behind the age. We have not touched upon the 
various talents possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. They are acquired 
by patient study, and are within the reach of all our readers, 
if they will but use the means. In tmth, many Anglo-Indians 
have acquired a European reputation both for their scholarship 
and scientific acquirements. The electric telegraph is not the 
only invention we owe to a Madras Officer. But during the 
last centenary of our rule not a single native out of the 
immense population of one hundred and seveuty millions, has 
added a smgle fraction to science. It is from the lives of such 
men as Elphinstone that we see some other qualities, besides 
native acuteness, are requisite to success in life. 
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And now lie is gone ! The retired life lie led of late will not 
cause him to be missed in the busy haunts of men. But his 
iHeads will not soon forget his gentle mien and kind persuasive 
tones, the advice they could nt all times so readily procure, and 
the affability with wluch they were always greeted These per- 
haps are homely qualities, but they are not usually comhmed 
with the dismterestedness that could refuse the most splendid 
honor ; nor with the fund of information that could excite the 
astonishment of so well read a man as Bishop Heher. 
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Art. IV. — 1. First and Second Reports of Her Majestfa 
Commissioners appointed to consider the reform of ^ 
Judicial Establishments j Judicial Procedure, cmd Laws of 
India. ^ 85(3. 

2. The Admuiistr^ion of Justice in British India. By 
William H. Morley. London 1858 

3. The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the East India 
Company in the Pres'idency of Fort William. By William 
Macpherson. 4th Edition Calcutta 1859 

4. A Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency of 
Fort William. By F L, Beaufort, Bengal Civil Service. 
2nd Edition. Calcutta 1857. 

5. Acts and Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India. 
1859. 

The Reform of the Judicial Establishments of India is a 
subject upon which the attention of the British Parliament has 
been long bestowed — m that desultory manner, it is true,, which 
alone can be expected wheie the matters to be considered do 
not concern the interests of any large or mfluential j»ortion of 
the constituency lepieseiited in the House of Commons, nor 
happen to aftord a convenient pretext for an assault by one 
political party upon another It may mdeed be doubted 
whether India has not been indebted for that degree of notice 
which Parliament actually has bestowed upon her Courts and 
Laws rather to the cupidity of the members of the legal 
profession m England, hankering after the practice and appoint- 
ments, which it is supposed those Courts might afford, than to 
any more worthy motive. Should this, however, he admitted 
t(t be the case, we need only recognise in it an illustration 
of the rule, that self-mterest is a far more practical reformer 
than pure philanthropy and the fact remains as before, that 
India Law Reform has so long been an idea, that the period 
now approaches when those who are accustomed to watch the 
progress of Parliamentary gestation look for a result 
As far back as 1833, when, to use a famihar phrase, “the renewal 
of the Company's Chaiter ' was considered by Parliament, provi- 
sion was made by Statute for the appointment of Commissioners, 
to be styled “ Indian Law Commissioners,’' who “ should enquu'e 
^ into and report upon the Jurisdiction, I’owers, and Rules of the 

* existmg Courts of Justice and Police Estabhshments m India, 

* and the territories in the possession and under the Government 
' of the East India Company, and all existing foims of Judicial 
‘ Procedure, and as to tlie uatuio and operation ot all laws, 
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* whether civil or crinxinal, written or customary, prevailing and 
‘ iu force in any part of the said territories, suggesting such 
' alterations as might, m their opinion, be beneficially made m 

* such Courts and m the forms of Judic^ Procedure and Laws : 

* due regard being had to lile distinction of castes, difierence of 
‘ religion and manners, and opinions premding among different 
‘ races and in different parts of the said tmitones.” 

Again, in 1853, when it became incumbent on the English 
Government to make fresh provision for the Government of 
India, an Act was passed, by which — after reciting that the 
Indian Law Commissioners, from tune to time appointed under 
the above-mentioned Act of 1833, had, in a senes of reports, 
recommended extensive alterations in the Judicial Establish- 
ments, Judicial Procedure and Laws established and m force in 
India, and had set forth m detail the provisions which they had 
proposed to be established by law for givmg effect to certain of 
their recommendations, and such rejxirts had been transmitted 
from time to time to the Court of Directors, but on the greater 
part of such reports and recommendations no final decision had 
been made — it was enacted that Her Majesty might, by Com- 
mission under the Royal Sign Manual, appomt persons to 
examine and consider the recommendations of the said Indian 
Law Commissioners, and the enactments proposed by them for 
the Reform of the Judicial Estabhshments, Judicial Procedure 
and Laws of India, and such other matters in relation to the 
Reform of the said Judicial Estabhshments, Judicial Procedure 
and Laws as might, with the sanction of the Commissioners tor 
the affairs of India, be referred to them. 

Towards the end of the year 1855, the Commissioners appomted 
by Her Majesty for the purpose just mentioned — consisting of 
Sir John Romiliy, Master of the Rolls , Sir John Jervis, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas , Sir Edward RyfH, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; 
Mr . Cameron, formerly Legislative Member of Council at 
Calcutta , and Messrs John Maepherson, Macleod and Thomas 
Flower Ellis, late Members of the Madras Civil Service ; 
Mr. Robert Lowe, a Barrister ; and Mr. Frederick Millet, a 
Member of the original Indian Law Commission — made their 
first report, in which they submitted “ a plan for the amalga- 
‘ mation of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
‘ in Bengal with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 

^ as well as a simple and uniform Code of Civil and Criminal 
‘ Procedure, apphcable both to the High Court to be so formed, 

‘ and to all inferior Courts within the limits of its jurisdiction.” 

This “ plan” has not as yet been laid upon the le^e- 
lative an’m, and from the fact of the Indian Legislative 
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Council having passed early last year a new and elaborate 
Code of Procedure for “ the Courts of Gvil Judicature not 
established by Royal Charter/’ we may conjecture that the 
intention was at one time to abandon the idea of amalgamation 
altogether, or, at any rate, to allow it to sleep the sleep from 
which Macaulay^ 8 Penal Code has not yet been awaked. Since 
that time, however, Her Most Gracious Majesty has assumed in 
person the Government of her Indian Temtories, the Courts 
formerly of the Company are now the Courts of the Crown ; 
the barm of innovation is every where pervading the dough of 
Indian affairs, and there seems every probability that, as the 
fermentation proceeds, the scheme of amalgamation of Courts 
will again swell up to the surface, and claim to be kneaded into 
the form of a statute * 

To prepare our readers in some measure for the discussion 
which^will then ensue is our purpose in the present article. 
With the scheme itself, we shall not at present deal ; confining 
ourselves in the following pages to what we hope may be 
regarded as an useful preliminary, the making our readers 
somewhat better acquainted with the courts, as they now exist, 
which it is the object of the scheme to supersede or remodel, 
noticing, as we proceed, some of the defects which present 
themselves to the observer who examines the working of the 
present system of judicature 

As we write for the English as well as Indian reader, the 
latter must excuse us when, ^ in the following pages, there may 
occur explanations of words or phrases with which he is already 
sufficiently familiar. We wish it also to be understood that 
when we proceed to describe the constitution, jurisdiction, law 
and procedure of the several courts mentioned in tlus article, 
we do not pretend to mmute accuracy, but shall content ourselves 
witfi a general descnption of each 

“ The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William m Ben- 
gal” IS a Court of Civil and CnminaJ jurisdiction for all inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Calcutta Persons liom m Great Britain 
and Ireland and their descendants are also subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, if residents anywhere withm the 
Presidency of Fort William, which embraces as well the pro- 
vinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as those 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to enquire into 
Colonisation and Settlement m India, sav m then* Report published in August 
last — “The judicial system of India will never be placed on a sound and satis- 
factory basis till all the courts are organised into one hannonioos whole, and until 
by an amfllgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, the highest and most learned 
tribunals m the land shall be courts of appeal to the whole country and ser\e as 
a pattern and example to micnor courts admiiiistei mg law uudci the same 
Procedure.'^ 
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subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjaub The Supreme Court has also cnmmal 
jurisdiction over all British subjects for crimes committed at any 
place within the hmits of the East India Company’s Charter, 
or in any of the territories of any Native Pnnee or State 
Persons who are at the time of action brought, or who have 
been, in the employ of Government or of a British subject, are 
liable to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court m actions 
for wrongs or trespasses and m criminal prosecutions Natives 
of India also, wheresoever resident within the Presidency of 
Fort William, may, by contract with a British subject, submit 
themselves to the cii^ jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
respect of any dispute ansing out of that contract, if the cause 
of action exceed 500 rupees 

The Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta are sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Court ; as are also such Officers bf the 
Indian Government as are appointed Justices oi the Peace withm 
the provmces, for the purpose of committing Bntish-boni sub- 
jects for trial liefore the Supreme Court, m respect oi all acts done 
by them such J ustices 

Subordinate to the Supreme Court also is a Court of Small 
Causes for the Town of Calcutta, whose junsdiction is limited 
to the cognisance of suits m which the matter in dispute is not 
of greater value than 500 nipees 

The Supreme Court exercises jurisdiction as well as a Court 
of Common Law as of Equity, as an Ecclesiastical Court, as 
an Admiralty Court, and as a Court of Oyer and Terminer — 
hemg said to sit on the Common Law side, the Equity side, the 
Ecclesiastical side^ the Admiralty sidfy or the Crown side, 
accordmg to the jurisdiction which it is exercising in each 
case The procedure on these different sides is similar to 
the procedure of the correspondmg Courts in England, A#th 
the important exception, that on the tnal of all civil causes 
the Judges deal with the facts as well as the law without 
the assistance of any Jurj-^ New rules are passed from 
time to time by the J udges, mtroducing, as far as crrcumstances 
will admit, changes correspondmg with those which take place in 
procedure m England 

The law admmistered by the Supreme Court is as follows • — 

First — Actions regarding mheritance and succession to lands 
and personal property among Hindoos, and all matters of con- 
tract in which both parties are Hindoos, are determined by the 
laws and usages of Hindoos 

Second — ^Actions of the same kind, in which both parties are 
Mahomedans, are detemunod by the laws and usages of 
Maliomedans. 
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Third . — Actions of the same kind, where the defendant only 
is a Mahomedan or Hmdoo, are determined by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 

In other cases the Court administers ; — 

^irst . — The Common and Statute Law of England as it 
prevailed un 1726, so far as it has not been subsequently altered 
by Statute especially extending to India, or by the Acts of the 
Legislative Council of India. 

Secoiid . — The Statute Law expressly extending to India, 
which has been enacted since 1726, and has not been since 
repealed 

Third — The Civil Law, as it obtains in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts of England. 

Fourth — ^Regulation Law, as contained in the Begulations 
passed by the Governor-General in Council previously to the 3rd 
and 4th Will IV., c 85, and registered in the Supreme Court 
Fifth . — The Law contained in Acts passed by the Legislative 
Council of India, as constituted by the 3rd and 4th Will IV 
c. 85, and by the 16th and l7th Vic , c. 95 

The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief Justice and 
two Puisne Judges, who are Barristers of England or Ireland of 
not less than five years’ standing * 

The general qualification for an Advocate of the Supreme' 
Court IS that he shall produce a Certificate of having been 
called to the Bar m England or Ireland, or of being entitled to 
practise as an Advocate m ‘the pnncipal Courts of Scotland 
The qualification for admission as an Attorney is that the 
appheant has been admitted an Attorney of one of Her 
Majesty’s Pnncipal Courts of Record in England or Ireland, or 
a Venter to the Signet m Scotland, oi a Member of the Society 
of Solicitors practising before the Court of Session there, 
or that he has served a regular clerkship of five years under a 
contract m wnting to some Attorney pmctising in the Supreme 
Court, or that he has been a pnncipal clerk to one of the J udges 
The number of practising Advoctes on the roll of the Court 
at the present time is twenty- two, and the number of practising 
Attorneys on the roll was, when the last Directory w’as pubhshed, 
sixty-three 

The Supreme Court was established by Royal Charter, under 
the authonty of an Act of Parliament, in 1774, in supercession of 
the then existmg Mayor’s Court, the J udges of which were not 
required .to lie, and in fact, never were, brought up to the law. 

« 

• The Chief Justice receives £8,000 a ^ear, and lanks m India next after the 
Govemor-Genoral, The Puisne Judges receive £6,000 a year each, and they rank 
with the Members of Council according to seniority. 
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It has always possessed the confidence of the public, both 
Brifcish-bom and Native, as is proved by the number of cases 
in which the foundation of its jurisdiction is the voluntary sub- 
mission of natives thereto by contract It is, however, a very 
expensive tribunal ; and it would be a popular measure which 
should enable each Judge of the Supreme Court to sit as a 
Judge of the Court of Small Causes for the trial of all 
suits in which the amount in dispute might exceed 500 rupees 
and not exceed 1 ,000 rupees. 

An appeal lies in civil causes from the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Councd m cases where the 
amount m dispute exceeds 10,000 rupees 

We now turn our attention to the courts existing in the 
Bengal Presidency other than those constituted by Royal 
Charter, and which have hitherto, by way of distmction, been 
called Company’s Courts, or sometimes — from their being 
situated m the region called by the inhabitants of Calcutta the 
Mofussily which lies beyond the “ ditch” which girdles the City 
of Palaces — the Mofussil Courts 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut — which are located at AJipore, at the distance of about 
2 miles from Government House, Calcutta, so as to he just 
beyond the ditch aforesaid — are presided over by one and the 
same Bench of J udges, and constitute respectively, the Supreme, 
Civil and Criminal Courts of Appeal from the Courts other than 
those constituted by Royal Charter in the twenty-six zillahs, or 
as m England they would be called counties, of the Bengal 
Presidency proper. 

A further appeal from the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut hes to Her Majesty in Council m cases when the 
amount in dispute is 10,000 rupees or upwards 

The Sudder Dewanny and Sudder Nizamut Courts originally 
consisted of the Governor- General and the Members of Council ; 
but since 1801, they have been presided over by Judges selected 
from the Covenanted servants of the Government 

There are five ordinary Judges of the Sudder Courts, the 
two senior of whom receive salaries of 4,350 rupees per month 
each, and the three junior salaries of 4,166 rupees 10 annas 
and 8 pie per month each. Besides these there are four or 
five extra Judges, who nominally hold appointments as Zillah 
Judges, but sit in the Sudder, receiving in addition to the 
Zillah Judge’s salary of 2,500 rupees per month, a deputation 
allowance of 616 rupees 10 annas and 8 pie per month. 

The appointments to the Sudder Bench are almost invanably 
made ftxim among the Zillah Judgea 
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The system of courts subordinate to the two Courts of Appeal 
just mentioned next passes under our notice — the Civil Courts 
claiinmg the precedence. 

Seven of the above-mentioned twenty-six zillahs of the 
Bengal Presidency, that is to say, the zdlahs of Behar, Chitta- 
gong, Hooghly, Patna, Sarun, Tirhoot, and the zillah known 
as that of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, have, on account of their 
size and importance, been, for the purposes of the administration 
of justice, sub-divided into two ; each division having its 
separate system of courts , but throughout this article each 
local circle of courts, whether it embrace a zillah proper or a 
division merely, will be called a zillah, of which, consequently, 
there are subordinate to the Supreme Courts of Appeal at 
ALipore thirty-three in number 

The head civil judicial officer m each zillah is the Judge, 
so called par-excellence Thus m Behar, which, as above 
noticed, has been sub-divided, there are two head civil judicial 
officers, each independent of the other, and presiding over his 
own circle of subordinate courts, the official title of each of 
these functionaries being respectively Judge of Behar and 
Additional Judge of Behar 

Subordinate to the J udge of the zillah, the Principal Sudder 
Ameen, Sudder Ameen, and the Moonsiffs, whom we have 
named in their order of rank, exercise ci^ junschetion, each 
holding a court of his own 

We proceed to examme the powers of each ; now com- 
mencing inverso ordine with the lowest grade 

Suits may be brought m the Moonsiff’s Court, when the 
value of the thmg claimed, whether it be realty or personalty, 
or the amount of damages sought to be recovered, does not 
exceed 300 company’s rupees, or .£*30 sterhng 

From the MoonsiflFs decision a ''regular appeal'' lies as a 
matter of right to the Zillah Judge 

From the decision which the Judge may pass on such 
regular appeal, a “ special appeal" hes to the Sudder Dewanny 
Court on any of the following grounds, namely . — 

First . — On the ground that the decision has failed to deter- 
mine ail matenal points m difference in the cause, or has 
determined the same or any of them contrary to law, or usage 
having the force of law. 

Second . — On the ground of a misconstruction of any document 

Third — On the ground of any ambiguity m the decision 
affecting the merits 

Fourth — On the ground of any substantial error or defect 
in procedure,, or in the mvestigation of the case ; provided such 
error or defect be apparent on the record, and shall have 
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produced, or be likely to have produced, any error or defect in 
the decision of the case upon the merits ; but not upon the 
grouiid that the decision of any question of fact is contrary 
to, or not warranted by, the evidence duly taken m the cause, or 
any probability deduced from the record. 

A “ awnimary appeaV also lies to the ZiUah Judge from any 
order or decree of a Moonsiff whereby he may have refused 
to admit any suit regularly cognisable by lum, or may have 
dismissed any suit mstituted before him on the ground of 
delay, informality, or other default, without an mvestigation 
of the ments of the case. 

There are several Moonsifis in each zillah, each having under 
him a separate district. They are divided into two grades . those 
in the first recgiving salaries of 150 rupees a month, or about 
i?180 per annum , and those in the second grade 100 rupees a 
month, or about .£^120 per annum. 

At the commencement of last year there were thirty-two 
Moonsiffs of the first grade, and 140 Moonsiffs of the second 
grade attached to the Courts of which we are treating Of 
these six were Christians, seventy-four were Mahomedans, and 
the rest Hmdoos 

Next in rank above the Moonsiff is the Sudder Ameen. 
His jun.sdiction resembles that of the Moonsiff, except that its 
limit is 1,000 instep of 300 rupees , and all civil suits between 
these limits ought tobe instituted m his Court 

The rules which apply as to regular, special, and summary 
appeals from his Court are the same as those which regulate 
similar appeals from the Court of the Mooiisiff 

His local jurisdiction is commensurate in extent with that of 
the Civil Judge to whom he is subordmate 

The salary of a Sudder Ameen is 250 rupees a month, or 
about c^SOO a year. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Sudder 
Ameens attached to the Courts whereof we are treating was 
twenty-eight, of whom three were Christians, eight Mahomedans, 
and seventeen Hmdoos. 

The judicial officer next in rank above the Sudder Ameen is 
the Principal Sudder Ameen. His ordinary jurisdiction has 
no limit in amount or value Although the Zillah J udge has 
concurrent primary jurisdiction m all suits of whatever value, 
yet suits are not usually or properly brought before him in the 
first instance, except under peculiar circumstances. The office 
of Principal Sudder Ameen is therefore one of the highest 
importance,^ his being the tribunal in which cases involving 
enormous amounts of property are ordinarily disposed of in the 
first instance. 
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A regular appeal lies of right firom the decision of the 
Principal Sudder Ameen to the Zillah Judge, if the decision be 
in a suit below 5,000 rupees in estimated value ; if in a suit 
above that amount, to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

A special appeal lies to the Sudder Court from the decision 
of the Judge passed on regular appeal from the Principal 
Sudder Ameen, for the same causes and under the same nues 
as are above stated, as regulating special appeals fix>m decisions 
on regular appeal from the Moonsm or Sudder Ameem 

A nummary appeal also lies from the order of the Principal 
Sudder Ameen under the same rules as regulate summary 
appeals from the order of a Moonsifl^ being preferred to the 
Zillah Judge or to the Sudder Court, according as the suit in 
which the order has been made is below or above* the value of 
5,000 rupees. 

The local limits of the Principal Sudder Ameen's jurisdiction 
are commensurate with those of the Civil Judge to whom he 
is subordinata * 

Principal Sudder Ameens are of two grades, receiving salaries 
of 600 rupees and 400 rupees per month respectively. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Principal 
Sudder Ameens in the Courts which form the subject of our 
article was eight of the first grade and twenty-six of the second 
Of those of the first grade three were Christians, three Maho- 
medans, and two Hindoos. Of those of the second grade five 
were Christians, nine Mahomedans, and twelve Hindoos. 

The Judge, as has been before stated, is the highest judicial 
functionary in each zillah. 

He has the power, whenever he may see sufficient reason for 
so domg, to withdraw any suit from the Principal Sudder 
Ameen’s or Sudder Ameen*s Court in which it may have been 
instituted, and to try it himself : but in practice this power 
is rarely exercised, and, consequently, his jurisdiction in civil 
suits is, imless in exceptional cases, appellate only. 

When the Zillah Judge decides a case as a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a re^ar appeal lies from him to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as a matter of right. 

The Zillah Judge is invariably a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

The mode of procedure of all the Gvil Courts is the sama 
Until the middle of last year it was as follows : — ^The suit wa® 
commenced by a plaint being filed, upon which a summons was 
issued, calling upon the defendant to appear in person or by a 
pleader, called a Vakeel, of the court ; an answer was filed by 
the defendant, to which the plaintiff replied. A rejoinder vm in 
many cases filed, but the pleadings might conclude without it 

H 
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In the pleadings each party used to state his case at large» 
and was not bound to follow any prescribed form. The plead- 
ings were, therefore, as might be expected, discursive, argumenta- 
tive, and often exceedingly lengthy As soon as they were 
closed, the Judge held a preceding at which he settled the 
issues ; that is to say, after hearing the pleadings on either side 
read to him, he considered and recorded the points to be esta- 
blished by either party The parties then hied a list of their 
witnesses and documents, after which a day was appointed for 
the final hearing of the cause, when the parties or their Vafeels 
attended with their witnesses, who are examined and cross- 
exammed vivd vocc in open court, in the presence and hearing 
and under the personal superintendence of the Judge, who, after 
heanng them, decided the case both upon the law and facts 
without the assistance of a Juiy. 

In March of last year, an Act was passed by the Indian 
Legislature, and came into operation on the 1st of July last, 
whose object was to simphfy the Procedure of the Civil Courts 
in the Mofussil. ♦ 

This Act directs that all suits shall be commenced by a 
plaint, after the filing of which a summons issues, calling upon 
the defendant to appear and answer the claim on a specified 
day in person, or by a pleader of the court duly instructed 
and able to answer all questions relating to the suit, or by a 
pleader accompanied by some other person able to answer all 
such questions The summons also requires the defendant to 
produce all written documents, of which the plamtiff demands 
inspection, or upon which the defendant intends to rely in 
support of his defence. 

The plaint must be verified by having a declaration at the 
foot, subscribed by the plainthF and his pleader, if any, “that 
what is stated therein is true to the best of declarant’s inform- 
ation and belief but if the plamtiff, by reason of absence or 
for other good cause, be unable to subscribe and verify the plaint, 
the court may allow the plaint to be subscribed and verified on 
behalf of the plamtiff by any person whom the court may 
consider competent to make the verification. With his plaint 
the plamtiff must produce, to be marked by the court, such 
written documents as he relies on as evidence in support of his 
claim ; and no documents not so produced can be received at 
any subsequent stage of the cause without the special sanction 
of the court. 

At the return day of the summons the parties may tender 
written statements of their respective cases ; and no written 
statements can be filed at a subsequent stage unless it be called 
for by the court itself. These staterr^ents must be verified in 
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the same manner as the plaint, and are to be by way of simple 
narrative, not argumentative, and as brief as the nature of the case 
will permit, the court having the power of rejectmg the state- 
ment, if it appear to be argumentative or unnecessarily prolix, 
or that it contains matter irrelevant to the suit On the return 
day of the summons the court examines orally, upon oath, the 
parties or their respective representatives who may be sent to 
answer all matenal questions relative to the suit, and should such 
representative be unable to answer any material (juestion, 
the further hearing of the cause may be postponed for the 
attendance of the pnncipal The exlubits produced by the parties 
are also examined by the court, which then frames and records 
the issues of law and fact on which the right decision of the 
case appears to depend . in order to enable it to do which it may 
require the attendance of further witnesses, and the production 
of documents not before it. When the issues have been settled, 
a time is fixed for the final hearing of the cause, which is done 
upon oral examination of the witnesses m open court, and the 
Judge arrives at his decision without the assistance of a Jury 

The above Act has not been m force for a sufiBcient time to 
enable us to judge vi^ether or not its practical working will be 
to diminish the bulk of the enormous nutthee, or file of proceed- 
ings, which usually grows up dunng the course of a Mofussil 
suit, and to bnng matters to a hearing more speedily than here- 
tofore. To make it effective for such good purpose strenuous 
and steady must be the exertions of the Judges agamst the fraud 
and obstmacy of Indian litigants, whose utmost ingenmty will 
be called forth to render it a dead letter 

4 "With regard to law, the courts now under notice are to 
be guided m their decisions : — Isi, by the Eegulations of 
Government and Acts of the Indian Legislature, if there be any 
such applicable to the case ; 2HrZ, by Hindoo or Mahomedan law, 
as the case may be, in all suits regardmg succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages and institutions , and, 
Srdy in cases for which no specific rule may exist, the Judges 
are to act according to justice, equity, and good conscience.” 

“ In practice” — say the Commissioners in the appendix to 
their first Report — the Mahomedan law has been applied to a 
‘ variety of cases, which may be arranged under the folio wmg 
‘ heads, viz inheritance, sale, pre-emption, gift, < wills, mamage, 
‘ dower, divorce, parentage, guardians and minonty, slavery, 
‘ endowments, debts and securities, claims and judicial matters. 

* And in cases where the parties are Hindoos, family customs 
‘ and the customs of particular parts of the count ly are in 

* practice commonly recognised in modification of the general 
' law. In matters of .dealing between Bntish subjects, the 
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' Rn gKfth Judges are in the practice of deciding as they best 

* can according to English law, occasionally taking the opinion 

* of the Advocate General in doubtful cases/'' 

There does not exist in India beyond the limits of the Presi- 
dency towns any lex loci, any substantive law for those classes 
of persons who have not, like the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 

r ial laws of their own, whose validity has been recognised by 
British Government In the abs^ce of such, ‘‘justice, 
equity, and good conscience” offer themselves but as vague 
guides to the Mofussil Judges, to whom much blame is in con- 
sequ^oe imputed without just cause for decisions which it is 
hanl to reconcile one with another. 

Turning from our view of the Civil Courts, we now proceed 
to take an equally rapid glance at the Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction subordinate to the Sudder Ni^amut Adawlut; in 
doing which, we avail ourselves largely of the able summary to 
be found in the Appendix to the First Report of Her Majesty^s 
Commissioners appointed to consider the Reform of the Judicial 
Establishments, Judicial Procedure and Laws of India. 

First of the Judge. — ^The Report informs us : — 


The Session Judge is the head criminal authority in the zilloh, and is 
the same person as the Cinl Judge. In respect of his double fonctions, he 
is termed the Civil and Session Judge. , 

His jurisdiction is partly originm and partly appellate. His original 
jurisdiction is restricted to persons committed by the Magistrate to take 
their trial at the Sessions. His appellate jurisdiction extends to all 
sentences and orders passed in jumcial trials by the Magistrates or 
his subordinates, with some partial exceptions, as hereihcffter more 
particularly mentioned. 

The Ma^trate is bound by law to commit for trial at the Sessions all 
persons (except as hereinafter mentioned, J charged with trea^n, murder, 
robbery, wilfiil fire raising, and counterfeiting the coin. He is also botmd 
to commit for burglary, theft, the receiving or buying of stolen goods and 
property, and affiuys under the agpavating circumstances which will be 
det^ea hereafter, as constituting the exertions which take these offences 
out of his own com^tence to punish. For^ry and pequry also belong 
to the exclusive iurisdiction of the Session Judge. 

With regard to all other crimes and misdemeanors, the Magistrate has a 
discretion, and will commit them for trial by the Session Judge only when 
aocompanied with such circumstances as render the punishment which he 
can indict inadequate to the offence. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Session Jud^ extends to aU convic- 
tions and original sentences by a Maris trate, or other officer exercising frll 
niAgtsterial powers his zillah, and pronounced in a judicial trial ; with 
iLhe eseei^on ol ^he petty oSencee notVeed on page 6, with Teapect to 
wluch, traen puiuBhed by the Magistrate himself, instead of being referred 
to Jus Bubordinafes, the order of the Msgistrate is final. 


^ Jvdgo hoJifa his sessionB £or the allah onoe a month. 

th J m 0“ all triaJ* assisted by 

the Mahomedan Law Officer attaedted to hit Court; but he u 
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now empowered, at iiis option, to dispense with the pesence 
of that Officer at any trial, and to avail himself of the assistanoe 
of respectable natives in either of the three following ways : — 
Firaty by referring the suit or any point or pomts in the 
same to a punchayet of such persons, who must carry on 
their enquiries apart fiom the Court, and report the result 
in writing to the Court. 

Or, eecondlyy by constituting two or more of such persons 
assessors or members of the Courts, with a view to the 
advantages derivable from their observations, particularly in the 
examination of witnessea The opimon of eacl^ assessor is 

f lven separately and discussed, and may, at the inSance of the 
udge or either of the assessors, be recorded in writmg in 
the suit. 

Or, thirdly y by employing them more nearly as a Jury. 
They then attend during the trial, and may suggest, as it 
proceeds, such points of enquiry as occur to them. 

When the accused is a j)erson not professing the Mahomedan 
faith, he may require the Judge to proceed in one of the three 
methods above indicated 

The punchayet, assessors, or jury are, however, merely 
for the assist^ce of the Judge, in whose authority the 
decision of the case is exclusively vested. 

When the Judge presides, assisted by the Mahomedan Law 
Officer, that officer is required, after the depositions have 
been taken, to record the fviwah or decision of the Mahome- 
dan law as applicable to the circumstances of the case, compre- 
hending both the fact and the law ; that is, whether the evi- 
dence be or be not sufficient, according to that law, to establish 
the guilt of the accused, and what degree of punishment the, 
law assigns for the offence with which he is charged, supposing 
it to be proved. After the Judge has read the futwcui, if it 
appears to him consonant to natural justice and also conform- 
able to Mahomedan law, he is to pass sentence in terms of the 
futwahy except in cases where the sentence is one of death or 
of imprisonment for life. In ail such cases the Judge 
transmits the sentence and proceedings to the Nizamut Court, 
and awaits its final sentence. 

The Magistrate is the Criminal Judicial Officer next in 
rank to the Judge. There is usually one Magistrate in each 
zillah, hut when the rillah is veiy laii^ a Joint-Ma^rate is 
also appointed, who has a separate district assigned to him, 
and is independent of the Magistrate. His jimsdiction and 
powers of punishment axe the same as those of Magistrate. 

The Magistrate and Joint-Magistrate are always members 
oS the Covenanted Civil Service. 
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To the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate several of the younger 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service are attached for the 
purpose of assisting him generally m the performance of his 
duties, and also of being themselves instructed m their duties. 
They are called Assistants to the Magistrate. 

There are also in each ziUah several Deputy Magistrates, 
who are not members of the Covenanted Service 

The Police of the zillah is under the immediate authority of 
the Magistrate ; and the Assistants and Deputy Magistrates also 
take a part in the PoHce duties of the zillah. 

The grea^ part of the Joint-Magistrates, Assistants, and 
Deputy Magistrates act also as Collectors and Deputy Collectors ; 
the Magistrates themselves with few exceptions have been for 
many years and xmtil very recently confined to maglsLenai and 
Police duties. 

The following shows the distnbution of the magisterial force 
in the Lower Provmces of Bengal at the commencement of 
last year. 


Of the Covenanted Service there were 


1 Magistrate, Collector and Salt Agent of the 
Northern Division of Cuttack 
1 Ditto Ditto Southern Division 
1 Ditto Ditto Central Division 
1 Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnalis, and 
Superintendent of the Alipore Jail 

1 Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad 

2 Ditto Ditto at Beerbhoom and Bhaugul- 

pore, each 

28 Magistrates „ 

4 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectom „ 
4 Joint- Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 
11 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 

1 5 As.sistants to Magistrates and Collectors 
vested with the powers of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 
34 Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors „ 


Salary pn month. 


Rs 

2,333 

5 

4 

}) 

2,333 

5 

4 


2,333 

5 

4 

■)y 

2,333 

5 

4 


2,000 

0 

0 


1,500 

0 

0 

j) 

900 

0 

0 

>j 

1,500 

0 

0 


1,000 

0 

0 


700 

0 

0 


500 

0 

0 


400 

0 

0 


The Magistrates and Joint- Magistrates also receive, in 
addition to their salaries, a travelling allowance of five rupees 
a day when employed in the interior of their respective 
districts. 

Of the TJncovenanted Service there were at the same time 
5 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the first class, 
at 7^ rupees each ; of whom four were Christians and 
one Mahomedan. 
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8 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Hollectore of the second 
class, at 600 rupees each ; of whom five were Chnstians 
and three Hindoos. 

14 Ditto ditto of the third class, at 500 rupees each ; of 

whom six were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and seven 
Hindoos. 

5 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 450 rupees each ; of 
whom three were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and one a 
Hindoo. 

15 Ditto ditto of tlie fourth class, at 400 rupees each ; of 

whom twelve were Christians, two Hindoos, and one a 
Mahomedan. 

2 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 450 rupees each ; one being 

a Christian, and one a Mahomedan. 

1 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 400 rupees, a Christian. 

3 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 350 Rupees each ; of whom 

two were Mahomedans, and one a Hindoo 
21 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 300 rupees each ; of whom 
eleven were Chnstians, three Mahomedans, and seven 
Hindoos 

1 Ditto ditto of the sixtli class, at 450 rupees, a Hindoo. 

1 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 400 rupees, a Hindoo. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 350 rupees, both Chnstians. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 250 rupees ; one a Hindoo, 

and the other a Mahomedan. 

21 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 200 rupees each , of whom six 
were Chnstians, seven Mahomedans, and eight Hindoos 
46 Supernumeraries, at 200 rupees each ; of whom nineteen 
were Chnstians, six Mahomedans, and twenty-one Hindoos. 
Tlie Bengal Government is now trying the exjienment of 
umting the offices of Magistrate and Collector m the same per- 
son. This IS, in fact, to revert to the system which prevailed 
previous to 1837, and had been gradually abandoned m all the 
districts of Bengal, with tlie exception of seven or eight As no 
one acquainted with the Mofussil holds any other opinion than 
that the duties proper to the Magistrate of a ziUah are more 
than any one man can efficiently perform, we do not imagine 
that the recent change can be of any long duration, and shall 
proceed with our description of the state of things which 
preceded its institution 

Of the judicial powers of the Magistrate and his subordinates, 
the Report already alluded to gives the following summary : — 

Judicial J^owcrs of the Magistrate . 

Tilt? Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction over burfrlarr, theft^there- 
ceivmg or buying stolen goods 
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csoeptioiu ; and also over eoBYicti or pristmers who may efibot their eseai^ 
from a gaol or other place of confinement, or from the custody of their 
gnarda. The exceptions in the case of burglary are, where the ofibnoe has 
Been accompanied with murder, or with an attempt to commit murder, 
or with wounding, burning, corporal injury, or other aggravating act of 
personal violence j or wh^ the person charged has before been convicted 
of burglary, robbery, or other heinous crime, or is of notoriously bad 
oharacter, or is ohaiged with committing the offence while employed in 
the oflSce cff a watchman, guard, or poBce officer, or if the value of the 
property stolen exceeds the sum of 100 rupees ; or whenever the Magis- 
trate may be of opinion that there exist any circumstances of aggravation 
(though not of the nature above specified), such as to render the prisoner 
deserving of a more severe punislmient than the Magistrates are com- 
petent to inflict. The exceptions in the case of theft are, where the 
offence has been accompanied vrith any of the aggravating circumstances 
above specified ; or where the amount or value stolen exceeds the sum of 
300 rupees, Ilie exceptions in the case of receivi^ or burag of stolen 
goods are, where the person is charged with knowing, at the time of his 
purchasing or receiving the same, that such property had been obtained in 
the perpetration of robbery by open violence, or of theft, accompanied by 
any of the aggravating circumstances above mentioned ; or where the 
amount or value of the property stolen exceeds 300 rupees. The excep- 
tions in the case of affrays are where they are attended with homicide, 
severe wounding, or other aggravating circumstances. 

In the excepted cases, it is the duty of the Magistrate to commit the 
person charged with any of the offences above mentioned for trial at the 
Sessions. But where the exceptions do not occur, the Magistrate is auth(n:- 
ised to try them himself, and to punish them, if convicted, with any 
amount of punishment which he may deem adequate to the offence, not 
exceeding imprisonment for two years with hard labor, together with a 
further term of imprisonment for one year in heu of corporal punishment, 
which has been abolished. In the case of affrays, his power of punishment 
is limited to one year’s imprisonment, with or without hard labor and irons, 
and a fine of 200 rupees, oommutable to imprisonment for another term not 
exceeding one year. He is also required to commute the labor to a fine 
not exce^ng the same amount, but otherwise to be regulated with 
reference to the nature of the offence and the circumstances in life of 
the offender. 

In cases of theft cognisable by the Magistrate, if the value of the stolen 
property exceed fifty Rupees, or if the person committing it shall have been 
before convicted of theft, burglary, robbery, or other heinous offence, or if 
the prisoner have committed the offence while employed as a watchman, 
gnar^ or police officer, or be a servant of the person from whom, or in the 
bouse from which the property may have been stolen, and also in all cas^ 
of cattle-stealing, the Magistrate ought to try the prisoners himself. 


Cases vjhich the Magistrate may refer to his Subordinate, 

All cases of theft, other than those above specified, the Magistrate is 
authorised to refer for decision to his Assistant, or investigate them himself, 
as he may think jnpper. 

TIm Magistrate is also competent to refer for trial to the Mahomedan 
Law Officer attached to the court of the Sessions Judge, or to the Princi- 
pal Sadder Ameen, or to the fiudder Ameen, or Deputy Jli^gistrate, all 
compUints or charges brought b^ore him for ofEou^ swffi as 
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aljusive language, calnmny, inconsiderable assanlte, or affiraya, and ail 
charges of petty thefts, when unattended with aggravating circumstances. 

Whenever a complaint of criminal nature is referred, as above mention- 
ed, by a Magistrate, the order of reference should be recorded on his pro- 
ceeding, with instructions, whether to submit the proceedings held upon 
the examination for the Magistrate’s decision, or whether the decision on 
the charge is to be passed by the Assistant, or person to whom the refer- 
ence 18 to be made, if it be such as he is authorised to determine under the 
Regulations. 

Judicial Powers of the Assistant to the Magistrate. 

The Assistant to the Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction in all cases 
that may be referred to him for trial by the Magistrate, and is authorised 
to exercise the judicial powers vested in the Magistrate by the Regulations, 
80 far as may be necessary to enable him to perform the duties committed 
to him. 

His power of punishment is limited to imprisonment for one month, 
with an additional period of one month’s imprisonment in lieu of corporal 
punishment. 

Whenever the Assistant to a Magistrate is reported by the Nizamnt 
Adawlut to be qualified by his experience, industry, and abilities, to be 
entrusted with special powers, he may be specially authorised by the 
Governor- General in Council, in all cases referred to him in which an 
individual may be convicted of any criminal offence punishable under the 
Mahomedan Law and the Regulations, for which the penalties above quot- 
ed may be insufficient, to pass sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 
BIX months, together with an additional period of one month lu lieu 
of corporal punibhment. 

Judicial Powers of the Deputy Magistrate^ Mahomedan Law Oficer, Prin- 
cipal Saddei Ameen^ and Sudder Ameen 

These Officers have the like jurisdiction and powers as the Assistant 
Magistrate in cases that may be referred to them by the Magistrate. The 
Deputy Magistrate may also be specially empowered in the same way as 
the Assistant Magistrate ; and when so speeiallv empowered, his jurisdic- 
tion and powers of punishment arc the same lie may be farther invested 
with full magisterial powers by an order of the Governor-General in Council ; 
and when so empowered he bus the full judicial powers of Magistrate, and 
may punish to the some extent, viz two years’ imprisonment, with hard 
labor, and an additional term of imprisonment for one year m lieu of 
corporal punishment. 

The compiler of the above summary has, however, omitted to 
notice one very important function of the Magistrate and his 
subordinates. This consists in mvestigatmg cases of dispute 
concerning the possession of land, when such are likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace, and in passing a decision, upholding 
in possession that person whom the Magistrate may find to have 
been in actual possession at the time when the dispute arose, 
leaving the parties disputant to litigate their rights to the land 
in a regular suit in the civil court. The above junfidiction of 
the Magistrate is exercised under Act Na lY. of those passed by 
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the Indian Legislature in the year 1 840. Such is the tendency 
of Indian landholders to have recourse to the latthee, rather 
than the bnef in tlie first instance, for determining questions 
of title, that hardly a suit is instituted in the civil courts relating 
to the possession of lands which has not had its prelude in an 
Act IV of ^40 case ” The above jurisdiction is therefore 
the means of giving the Magistrate and his subordinates a 
pretty good training m tlie conduct of judicial investigations of 
a civil rather than a cnmmal nature. An appeal lies from the 
Magistrate to the Judge m the cases just noticed, as m all other 
cases of judicial tnal before the Magistrate. 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials 
for petty offences or thefts, where the punishment is not more 
than imprisonment for one month, or a fine not exceeding 50 or 
200 rupees, there is an appeal to the Magistrate 

Fiom every sentence or interlocutory order m criminal trials, 
where the punishments are greater than those above specified, 
there is an appeal to the Sessions Judge. 

From eveiy sentence or order passed m a criminal tnal by a 
Sessions Judge there is an appeal to the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut 

The Appellate Court calls for and revises the whole record 
of the ca'^e but has no power to eriliance punishment or to 
punish any person acquitted }>y the court below 

The decrsion ot the Magistrate or Judge sitting as an appel- 
late aiitlionty, should legularly lie final , but practically an 
appeal therefiom to the Sudder Nizamut Court is gained by 

resort being had, at the instance of the accused, to the power 

conferred on the Nizamut Court by the Legislature, “at all times 
‘ to call tor the records of any cnmmal tnals of any subordinate 
‘ court, and to pass upon them such orders as may seem fit 
The law which the courts cxeicisiiig criminal jiinsdiction 
administer is that which pi evaded in India under the Mahomedan 
rulers of the country as modified by the Regulations of the 
Bntish Govemiuent and the acts of the Legislative Council. 
The Mahomedan law as to a large class of offences permits 

to the discretion of the Judge the nature and classification 

of the act impugned as well as the measure of punishment 
proportionate thereto, and the Legislature under Bntish rule 
has restrained the exercise of this discretion, no further than 
by imposing limits to tlie severity of the punishment which the 
Judge may impose. Much of the obloquy which has been heaped 
upon “ Company's Judges” may lie attributed to this defective 
state of the law which ought to guide them m their decisions. 

The, crimmal courts differ from the civil courts in one very 
essential particular as respects the extent of their jurisdiction. 
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From the jurisdiction of the civil courts no person what- 
ever IS exempted by reason of birth or descent Bntish-bom 
subjects were originally exempt from this jurisdiction • but in 
1813, on the occasion of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter in that year, British subjects residmg, trading, 
or holding immovable property in the provinces were made 
amenable to the Company s Courts in civil suits brought 
agamst them by the natives, with, however, a right of appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, m cases where an 
appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dew^anny Adawlut At this 
time the jurisdiction of Native Judges was restricted to suits m 
which the value did not exceed 100 rupees In 1811, Muonbiffs 
and Sudder Ameens w^eie appointed, the fonner to try cases 
not exceeding G4 riij^ees, and the latter cases not exceeding 
150 rupees, but neither Moonsiffs nor Sudder Ameens were 
empowered to take cognisance of any suits in which a British 
European subject, oi an European foreigner, or an American, 
W’as a party In 1821, the limit of the Moonsiff’s jurisdiction 
w^as extended to 150 rupees In 1827, the jurisdiction of the 
Sudder Aineeu was extended to 1,000 rupees In 1831, that 
of the Moonsitf was extended to 300 rupees, and, at the same 
time Principal Sudder Ameens w^ere ajipomted, with jiowcr to 
take cognisance ot suits leferred to them by the Zillah Judges 
of the value not exceeding 5,000 rujiees , but the Principal 
Sudder Ameen was foi bidden to take cognisance of any suit 
m wliicli an European British subject, or an Eurojiean foreigner, 
or an American should l>e a party Such continued to be 
the state of things up to the end of the East India Company’s 
exclusue reign m India The Imjierial Pailiament had not 
ventuied to subject European British subjects to tln^ junsdic- 
tion of Judges of another cieed and color save m petty civil 
suits up to the value of 100 lupees and tlie much-abused 
Merchant Sovereigns who ruled the people and moijop(dised 
the commerce oi India adhered to the same jjohey In 1833 
was passed the Act “ for ejecting an arrangement wuth the 
‘East India Com]>any, and for the better gov eminent of His 
‘ Majesty’s Indian Terrihmes,” by which the Company’s exclu- 
sive trade privileges were abolished, and a system of double 
Government estaldislicd , and which, lather than the recent Act 
by which the Govomment of India was avowedly tiansferred to 
Her Majesty, may be entitled the deatli warrant of the Kumpa- 
nee Bahadoor From that time the policj of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as respects Europeans resident m India, was, whether 
wisely 01 unwisely, totally changed , and the Anglo-Saxon then 
began to learn the lesson, not yet thoroughly read, that he must 
take ins phico ui the same laiik with Hindoo oi Mussulman as a 
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subject of Her Majesty. In 1836, an Act was passed by the 
L^islative Council of India, by which the right of appeal there- 
tofore enjoyed by the British subjects from the Company’s Courts 
to Her Majesty’s Supreme Court was taken away, and it was 
enacted, that no person, by reason of birth or descent, should 
be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts above 
that of the Moonsiff in any civil proceeding whatever, and in 
1843, the exception as regards the Moonsiff ’s Courts was also 
abohshed Vehement were the struggles of indignant Britons 
against what they regarded as alike degradmg their dignity and 
rendering their property precarious ; loud and funous were 
the declamations in the To\\ti Hall • but hberty- and equabty 
was the maxim inculcated by a Government itself absolutely 
despotic, and the so-called “ Black Act” passed The limit of 
5,000 rupees, which at that time defined the extent of the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen’s jurisdiction, was soon afterwards removed, 
and at the present day the European resident in the Mofussil 
must be content to submit a case, involving perhaps his entire 
fortune, to the decision of a Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has never 
heard of Westmmster HaU, and whose salary is perhaps not more 
than that which the suitor gives to his head clerk or assistant. 

As respects criminal matters, the piocess of puttmg the 
British-bom subjects of Her Majesty on the same footing with 
the native of India has not made such rapid progress 

In 1813, the same Act of the Imperial Parliament which 
subjected the European Biitish subject to the Company’s civil 
courts, reservmg to him his right of appeal to the Courts 
estabhshed by Boyal Charter, made him, if resident in the 
Mofussil, liable, under the sentence of the District and Zillah 
Magistrates, for assaults and trespasses against the natives of 
Incha, to a fine not exceedmg 500 rupees, or two months* 
imprisonment in case of non-payment of the fine ; but the con- 
victions of such Magistrates were removable by certioraH to the 
Supreme Court estabhshed by Royal Charter In ] 843, by an 
Act of the Legislative Council of India., the nght of removal 
by certiorari was taken away, and it was enacted that an 
appeal from the sentence of the Magistrate m the cases just 
mentioned should lie to the same courts, and according to the 
same rules as were provided in the case of sentences passed by 
Magistrates in the exercise of their ordinary junsdiction The 
passmg of this Act was vehemently opposed by [the European 
residents in the Bengal provmces, but with no better success 
than attended the agitation against the civil Black Acts. By 
an Act oi and trespasBes by a British-bom subject 

agamst any person whatever were made punishable m the same 
way as those against natives of India, By an Act of J848, 
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Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates were empowered to take moo- 
chulkas, or penal recognisances for good behaviour and keeping 
the peaxie, from British subjects, as well as other persons Also 
by certain Acts, such as that for the suppression of lotteries,'" 
and that “concerning the binding of apprentices," Bntish-bom 
subjects are either not exempted from, or are made specially 
subject to, the jurisdiction of the local courts in respect of 
offences under such Acts : but these are Acts of rare opera- 
tion With the exceptions above noticed, Bntish-born subjects 
of Her Majesty resident in the Bengal Presidency are exempted 
from the cnmmal jurisdiction of the Zillah Courts, and are 
amenable in respect of crimes only to Her Majesty s Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 

Our notice of the judicial system of the Bengal Provinces 
would be incomplete without some account of the Revenue 
Courts 

The Sudder Board of Revenue presides over the establish- 
ment, consistmg of Commissioners, Collectors, and their Deputies, 
by whose means are realised those portions of the public mcome 
which arise from the land revenue or tax, (hardly properly so 
described, as it moie resembles a rent payable to Government 
as superior landlords,) the customs, and the salt and opium 
monopolies 

The first and most important of these taxes is a charge upon 
the land itself Government looks to each estate as the ultimate 
security for the revenue charged upon it, and hy sale of which 
that revenue must ultimately be realised, in the event of default 
being made by the zemmdar who holds the estate This 
zemindar occupies a portion half analogous to that of proprietor 
of the estate, half to that of a publican or fanner of the tax 
payable by the ryots or cultivators of the land within his estate or 
zemmdary It will lie understood from tins state of relations that 
the Government has an mtimate interest m preserving the land- 
marks of eacli zemmdaiy It must watch, lest hy portions of an 
estate being transferred to other zeramdanes, the security of 
Government upon the dismembered estate ^should be diminished, 
and purchasers m case of a sale for default embarrassed It must 
supermtend partitions, when made among shareholders of the 
zefrundary, and saJes of portions to other zemindars, in order that 
care may be taken that its due share of the revenue l)e made 
chargeable upon each of the portions assigned in severalty It 
must examme into the tenures of those who claim interefst in 
each estate, m. order to ascertain with whom the adjustment of 
the dues to Government can most justly and most safely be made. 
Moreover, as the English rulers of India have thought fit to 
recognise the validity of bond fide grants of estates exempt from 
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the payment of revenue made during the reigns of Native Sove- 
reigns, they have imposed upon themselves the necessity of con- 
stsint vigilance, lest exemption should be fraudulently claimed 
under color of ancient rent-free or lakhiraj tenure. Occasion for 
investigation and interference is also constantly occurring from 
the inroads of those inveterate removers of land-marks, the 
Ganges and her tributaries, who make nothing of the bodily con- 
veyance of a few thousand acies from one township to another 
in the course of a single rainy season. Lastly, as prompt pay- 
ments of the revenue is exacted from the zemindar, it becomes 
incumbent on Government to provide him with somewhat 
strmgent methods of bunging defaulting lymts to ‘book, and at 
the same time to overlook the operation of the squeezing process, 
lest the ryot should bo pressed to death, instead of being made 
to yield his just quota of revenue 

A proper care for its own interests, and a sense of its duties 
as landlord, has thus obliged Goi^emment to invest its tax- 
gatherers with considerable powers for the conduct of summaiy 
judicial investigations Without pietemling to examine mmute- 
ly mto the extent and practice of this junschction, we may 
mention, as mstances of its exercise, that the Collector, when 
making or revising settlements of land revenue, is empowered to 
investigate and declare the nature and extent of interests possess- 
ed hy jiersons oecujymg the soil , to hoar, try, and determine all 
claims to property in and jiossession of the land, or the rent or 
produce thereof, and to give possession to the party who may 
appear to ha\e the best title From Ins decision an appeal lies 
to the CominiSftioner, and again to tlu* Sudder Board of Eewenue , 
and the party who may think liimself agg^le^Gd by the final 
decision of tlie revenue authorities can seek lediess by a regular 
suit m the onlmary courts to try the right The Collector is 
also authonsed to conclude settlements between lakhirajdars and 
those holding tenures subordinate to them, subject to the like 
right of appeal, and of contesting the matter in a regular suit m 
the ordmary courts. He also receives and tnes by summary 
process all suits for rent ]>y zemindars against their ryots or 
under-tenants, as well as complaints preferred by the ryots and 
under-tenants on account of excessive demands or undue exac- 
tions of rent, whether by distraint or otlierwise , as well as all 
suits relative to the adjustment of accounts between landhold- 
ers and fanners of land, or under-tenants of any descnption, with 
their sureties, and agents, and to all other matters immediately 
connected with the demand, receipt, of payment of rents, the 
dehveiy of jxittahs and the engagements between landholders 
and their under-tenants In all such suits an appeal lies from 
the decision of the Collectoi to the Commissioner and tlie 
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Sudder Board, whose final decision also may be contested by 
regular suit in the ordinary courts 

In the above suits the written pleadings are a plaint and 
answer : witnesses are examined on oath, and pleaders are heard 
on either side, as in regular suits in the ordmaiy courts 

Agam, all suits preferred jn the regular courts for the reve- 
nue of lands which the possessor claims to hold as laJ^raj or 
free from assessment, as well all suits so preferred by persons 
claiming to hold the lands as lakhiraj, must, immediately 
upon their institution, be referred to the Collector for investi- 
gation and report Such investigation is conducted like a regular 
suit, and tlje evidence adduced is often most lengtliy and 
intricate. 

As above-mentioned, all partitions of estates — which, owing 
to the Hindoo law, iindei whose provisions lands do not descend 
to the eldest son, but to all the sons of a <ieceased proprietor m 
equal shares, are very numerous — are affected under the siiper- 
inteiidcmie of the Collector 

TJie fiist pioceeding in such cases is to send an Amecn or 
Surveyor, who, after leceiving upon oath from the piopnetors 
and then agents accounts ol the produce of each village, 
and other information requisite to eiialile him to assess the 
portion of the public revenue to be borne by each of the separate 
estates mto which the joint pro])erty is to be divided, reports 
to the Collector tlie partition wdiich ho recommends to be made, 
with a detail of the adjustment which ho proposes respecting 
tanks, places of worship, &c , which it may be desirable 
should still remain as joint pro])eii;y The Collector, after 
receiving objections, and hearing the jiarties or their Vakeels, 
draws up a ])aj)er of pailitmn, and from his pioceeding an 
appeal lies to the Boaid of lleveuue, whose decision is final 
In practice each partition presents the apjjcarance of a hotly 
contested litigation, often extending over seieird year^. 

The system of Judicial Establishments, of which w^e liave 
attempted a description in the foregtmig pages, has been armed 
at by successive modifications of that winch Loid Cornwallis 
may be said almost to have created out of the chaotic elements 
which existed picvious to the year 1703 It is no experiment 
of yesterday's birth, tt> be lightly re-placcd to-day by a new 
invention Neither is it a simple and, as it were, accidental 
system, to be rashly dealt with by any innovator anxious to 
bring general pmiciplos to beai upen its frame , but one of a 
higlily artificial and com^dex constmction, whose mechanism 
cannot l>e understood wnthout careful study, nor safely handled 
except by one possessing both skill in the craft of jurispru- 
dence and patience to examyie before he pulls to pieces 
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We are not ambitious of promulgating in the present article 
our own scheme of reform ; but we think we may with advan- 
tage, before quitting the subject, notice a few of the evils which 
are made tlie matter of most general complaint under the 
existing state of Indian Judicature 

First, then, as affecting the administration of justice alike in 
the Civi^ and Criminal Courts, we may pomt to the frightful 
amount of perjury, and of forgery supported by perjury, which 
present themselves to be dealt with by the Indian Judge Not 
only IS there a general want of truthfulness in native evidence, 
which renders untrustworthy nine out of ten of the Hmdoo and 
Mahomedan witnesses, who are naturally and fairly connected 
with cases under investigation, being really cognisant to some 
degree of the transactions of which they give their version in 
the witness-box ; but the courts are infested by a swarm of 
professional witnesses, who gam their daily bread by perjury — 
wretches of the true type of those “ sons of Behai’'’ who were 
Bupphed to the order of Jezebel by the nobles of Jezreel These 
men travel from ziUah to zillah, leavmg one court, as the breath 
of their lying hegms to stink in the nostrils of the Judge, to 
seek another where tlie accents of their shameless voice are Jess 
familiar Sometimes they are retained in the regular service 
of wealthy suborners, 'who, having estates in several zillahs, 
can, by moving them from one junsdiction to another, keep 
their perjury fresh for use ; and these are the most dangerous 
of their class, because, from their general acquaintance with 
their master's affairs, they are enabled to advert to actual 
occurrences, which give a semblance of substance to their 
fictions Others prostitute themselves to every comer, and sell 
their wares so clieap that it is often found convenient to have a 
separate set of witnesses to each distinct fact in the cause, in 
order that the danger of being broken down m cross-examina- 
tion may be avoided by each deponent swearing to but one fact, 
and stickmg to what he swears. - 

Forgery is as much an item of commerce as perjury, and is 
offered in the like abundance and upon equally moderate terms. 
Dunng a recent trial some insight was obtained into the working 
of a forgery business, which had been earned on by a firm, the 
interest of each partner having been transmitted from father to 
son through three or four generations Stamped paper of each 
successive year kept blank ready for use, specimens of the band- 
writing and signatures of all who had held local office, and of 
the principal suitors and vakeels engaged in htigation during 
the penod since the establishment of the busmess, and fac-i,^ 
similes of the seals of all the local courts formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the firm The skill m their art acquired by 
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these hereditary practitioners of fraud is something marvellous 
Forgeries so cunning as to deceive the very person whose hand- 
writing is the subject of imitation, are thrown off with a rapidity 
which might almost shame the printing press. A master of the 
craft disdains the servile labor of a mere copyist, and from a 
short inspection of a letter, he is able to catch the style of the 
writer ; after doing which, he is prepared to produce to order a 
correspondence of any length in the required hand-writing at so 
much per folio Tlie existence of these illegitimate law-station- 
ers is so well known, that no more faith is accorded in the Zillah 
Courts to documentary evidence than to mere vivO^ voce testi- 
mony A case recently fell under our observation, in which a 
prisoner was acquitted by the highest Court of Appeal, although, 
to find him innocent, involved the necessity of pronouncing a 
heap of letters, upwards of one hundred in number, and purport- 
ing to be in the hand- writing of eight or ten different and well- 
known individuals, to be forgeries 

It is to the filth of perjury and forgery with which the witness 
box of an Indian Court teems that we must ascribe the growth 
of that fcobng of reluctance to give evidence on judicial inves- 
tigation, which almost amounts to a religious prejudice on the 
part of the respectable natives of India 

Manifestly no mere reform in Jurlicial Procedure can reach 
the root of the e\ul we have jusi; noticed • ^ 

The new Procedure Act of 1 839 attempts a remedy by making 
provision, as above noticed, for tlie verification of the pleadings, 
and by attaching to the offence of verifying any averment 
which the person making the verification shall know oi behevc' 
to lie false, or shall not know or believe to l>o tnie, the same 
liunishment to which the law subjects one guilty of giving or 
fabricating false evidence We fear, however, that the means 
of evading the opeiatioii of this most salutary cnactmcmt will bo 
found in the clause wliich provides, that, “ if the plaintiff, hy 

* reason of absence, or for other good cause, be unable to sub- 
‘ scribe and venfy the plaint, the court may allow the plaint to 
‘ be subscribed and verified on behalf of the plaintiff by any 

* person whom the court may consider competent to make the 
' verification’' Unk'ss^he Judges be very firm, verification by 
agent will become the rule with smtors , and even if the courts 
lie rigid in exacting the personal verification ot the plaintiff, the 
system of holding property heivivice wdl too often enable' the 
real suitor to cht'at the law by putting foiwaid a man of stiaw 
as the ostensible plaintiff on lecoid 

Something, we think, might be done towaids holding false- 
hood responsible by euroUmg a body of regular practitioners as 
Attorneys in the Mofugsil Courts Tiic Advocate practismg in 
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these Courts, under the name of Vakeels, are already admitted 
under Regulation, and have, together with the Barristers and 
Attorneys of the Supreme Court, the exclusive privilege of 
pleading. They are required, previous to admission, to pass an 
examination This has hitherto been principally confined to 
testing the candidate’s proficiency in the rules of practice of 
the Courts, and the law established by the Regulations and 
Acts of the Indian Legislature, but will, in aU probability, soon 
be extended so as to embrace the genera] principles of Juris- 
prudence and Law as recognised by the English Courts. These 
are now taught by an able Professor, an English Barrister, 
attached to the Presidency College, whose certdicate of com- 
petency has hitherto been of the same effect as that of the 
regular pubhc examiners, as entitling the possessor to apply for 
adniission to practise as an Advocate in the Mofussil, but will 
shortly be replaced by a diploma to be granted by the Umver- 
sity of Calcutta. The r^ifit of the above provisions has been, 
that the Mofussil Bar has of late years advanced greatly in 
character and ability. Its position has also been much improved 
as regards mdependence and the boldness of the Advocate 
may now be found where before the flattery of the sycophant 
cringing to the presiding Incarnation of Justice” was only 
known. Below the Bar, however, no licensed practitioner is 
attached to the Mofussil Court The only person known to 
the court as conducting the cause previous to the hearing is 
the Mooktear, or Agent, whom the smtor may appoint and 
remove at his own pleasure. He, it is, who files the pleadings, 
presents the interlocutory petitions, retains the Vakeels, and, 
alx)ve all, prejmres the evidence. He is the imcontrolled and 
practically speaking irresponsible dominus htis As a rule, he 
is an unmitigated scoundrel To hire witnesses for his own 
side, to huy off those of the other, to go into the market far 
false oaths and forged documents, to cheat the Vakeel of his 
fees, to keep his master constantly at law, and, if the bid be 
high enough, to sell him to his adversary, is the calhng of this 
prince of rogues The Judge who cannot correct, is content to 
distrust ; the practitioner to whom character is worthleSvS, is 
satisfied to be without it. We cannot but feel that something 
could and ought to be done to amend this state of things ; 
and we see no reason why means which are found effectual to 
secure the respectability of the general body of persons practis- 
ing below the Bar in the Courts of England should wholly fail 
of a like success in those of India. ' 

The evil to which we have just adverted is one with which 
the judicial reformeT can only partially grapple, inasmuch as its 
root lies more in the moral depravity of the suitors or their agents 
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than in a defective system of Judicature -We shall now, how- 
ever, proceed to notice what we consider a radical error in the 
constitution of the courts themselves. We allude to the too 
great facility for appeals and reviews of judgment which 
exists under the present Code of procedure of the civil courts 
The ordinary history of a case in which the title to land is in 
dispute will be found to be as follows . — 

First, one of the claimants institutes what we have before 
mentioned an “ Act IV of '40 case" in the Magistrate's 
Court ; thaifis to say, he prefers a complaint that he has been 
forcibly turned out of possession of the land in question ; where- 
upon It becomes the duty of the Magistrate, under the provi- 
sions of Act IV of 1840, to ascertam who was in possession 
when the dispute first arose, and to restore or maintain the 
original possession The proceeding, though held m the Magis- 
trate's Court, has been pronounced to be of a civil nature. 
At the outset the Magistrate probably directs one of his native 
subordinates to make a local mvestigation into the matter of 
complaint This functionary, after examimng a crowd of 
witnesses on either side, makes a preliimnaiy report, after which 
the case is heard and evidence taken before the Magisterial 
officer who has to dispose of it. There are no formal pleadings, 
but petitions and counter-petitions, and repHes to the Magis- 
trate’s perwannahs, calling for explanations from the litigant 
parties, supply their place , and the mvestigation assumes 
the dimensions and appearance of a regular and vigorously 
contested suit. From the Magistrate's decision an appeal hes 
both upon fact and law to the Sessions Judge, to whom 
the whole evidence is opened by the pleaders on either 
side, and who may remand the case for further enquiry upon 
particular points, or may, by his judgment, at once fiuaUy close 
this part of the case. After a litigation, often prolonged during 
several months, one of the nval claimants is now ostabhshed m 
the enjoyment of the bone of contention, pending the decision 
of the regular suit, which the unsuccessful party forthwith 
commences m the Court of the Principal Sudder Amcen to 
try the title to the laud. The whole case is now gone into 
afresh, as if no investigation had been held by the Magistrate 
Pleadings are filed, and the Piincipal Sudder Ameen, after 
hearing the evidence, declares the rights of the parties An 
appeal lies from the Ameen's decision, if the value of the 
land be upwards of 5,000 rupees, to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut direct; if of less amount, to the Civil Judge of the 
zillah. This is an appeal both upon fact and law, and the 
whole of the evidence taken is read ^d discussed It may be 
that the decision of the lower court has proceeded upon some 
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plea of law in bar ; say, for instance, that the claim set up 
is barred by the statute of limitation. The higher court may 
hold that file plea is not, under the circumstance of the case, 
applicable, and may remand the case for further investigation 
into the facts constituting the title of either party. In such 
case there is a fresh hearing on evidence before the coiuii 
below, followed by a renew^ regular appeal to the higher 
coxirt When that court has given its decision, an application 
is made to have the case admitted to review. Upon this appli- 
cation the evidence may be rc-opened to the court. ^ Should the 
application be granted, which, however, is not often done, the 
whole debate upon the appeal is renewed, and all the facts of the 
case again pass m review before the court Should the ap]>eal 
have been in the first instance, from the Ameen to the Zdlah 
Judge, a further special appeal, upon matters of law, will lie 
from his decision to the Sudder Court This appeal is not 
a matter of right, but involves a preliminary application to a 
Judge of the Sudder Court ; who, after hearmg counsel for 
either party, grants or refuses his certificate that the case is 
fit to be heard m appeal upon certain specified points. If the 
certificate be granted, the appeal is heard. The hearing is 
followed by an application for iimission to review, and if that be 
successful by the hearing in review When the case has finally 
gone through its course m the Indian Courts, it may, if the 
amount in dispute be 10,000 rupees or upwards, take ship and 
re-appear in England on appeal to Her Majesty in Council 

Lest the reader should suppose that we have been describing 
a course of litigation rather possible to occur than such as is 
of actual occurrence in the MofussiL Courts, we give below 
the history of a case, in which the writer of the present article 
was professionally concerned within the last year. 

In 1820, a Hindoo zeimndar died, leaving two sons, Doorga- 
persad Eoy Chowdhree and Tarapersad Roy Chowdhree,' 
entitled as such, in the absence of a will, to the property of their 
deceased father in equal shares. 

Litigation very shortly afterwards arose between the brothers, 
in consequence of Doorgapersad setting up a 
deceased father, the authenticity of which was denied by 
Tarapersad ; but before the suit had proceeded further than 
appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and while that 
appeal was pending, a ^.compromise was entered into between 
the two brothers ; the younger, Taraper8ad,^con8enting to take 
as his share of the paternal estate six-sixteenths, leaving to his 
brother ten-sixteenths. 

So far, however, was compromise from being a termi- 
nation of the disputes between the two brothers, that it became 
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the source of litigation, ramifying into several branches, one 
of which only, connected with one pajrticular item of the 
paternal property, we shall traoi|in its progress. 

Doorgapersad, in an action commenced by him jis alleged 
executor of his father against one Nundee, obtained a decree 
in the lower court for 23,000 rupees, with interest , and upon 
an appeal being preferred to the Sudder Court, compromised 
the claim with the debtor for 24,000 rupees, payable in three 
years, without interest. 

In 1835, Tarapersad sued Doorgapersad and the debtor 
IS^undee in the Zillah Court, claiming his six-sixteenths of the 
amount of the original decree against Nundee with interest 
The Zdlah Judge, in 183G, made a decree m favor of Tara- 
persad s claim, with the exception of a portion of tlie interest 
claimed, winch he disallowed. 

The Sudder Court, in 1840, on appeal^ affirmed this decree : 
but afterwards on review , lu 1841, leversed it, allowmg Tara- 
persad’s claim to six-sixtecuths of the original amount decreed 
against Nundee, with interest from the date of that decree to 
tie time of Tarapersad's mstituting his siut 

The Privy Council an appeal reversed the decision of the 
Sudder Coui't, and declared that Doorgapersad Wris liable to 
Tarapersad for six- sixteenths, not of the whole amount decreed 
against Nundee, but of such portion only thereof as Doorga- 
persad had recovered or might thereafter recover, and referred 
the case back to the Sinhler Court to ascerUiiu and carry out 
the rights and liabilities of the parties as so declared 

The decree of tl)e Privy Council ivas sent down to the Zdlah 
Court to be executed. That Court — finding that Doorgaper- 
sad had taken out execution of Ins decree against Nimdee, and 
had seized and brought to sale an estate belonging to Nundee, 
cidled Mujhoonamoota, and had himself become purchaser, 
paying the purchase-money by a receipt acknowledging satisfac- 
tion to that amount of his decree against Nundee — ilecided that 
Tarapersad wjis entitled to six-sixteenths of the estate so pur- 
chased out of the money which Nundee had l)een decreed to pay 
Against this order Doorgapersad appealed to the Sudder 
Court in 1856, winch reversed it, declanng Tarapeisad to he 
entitled only to six-sixteenths of the amount which Mujhoona- 
naoota had fetched at the sale in execution, and not of the estate 
itself. 

The case was re-argued on an application for a review of 
judgment; but the Judder Court upheld the former decision, 
giving, however, an option to Tarapersad of accejitmg the 
money to which he was tleclareil entitled, or of institutmg a 
regular suit for the share which he claimed in Mujhoonamoota^ 
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Tarapersad brought his suit in the Zillah Court for the 
share of Mujhoonamoota, This was dismissed at the hearing. 
He then app^ed to the Sudderl^^urt : this appeal was beam 
in 1856, and dismissed : an application for review of judgment 
was made in 1857, but rejected 

We have thus the original hearing of the lower court; a 
hearing before the Sudder Court in appeal ; a hearing before 
the Sudder Court on application for review, and again upon 
review when granted ; a hearing before the Pnvy Council in 
appeal ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on the remand for 
execution ; a hearing before the Sudder Court on appeal from 
the lower court’s order; a hearing on application for review 
before the Sudder Court ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on 
the suit instituted by Tarapersad, under the option given him 
by the Sudder Court ; a hearing before the Sudder Court 
of the last-mentioned suit on appeal , and a hearing on the final 
application for review — In all eleven hearings, extendmg over a 
period of time from 1836 to 1856. 

But we have not yet done with the litigation which arose out 
of the claim against Nun dee. % 

Doorgapersad’s onginal decree against Nundce did not include 
the interest which had accrued against the debtor during 
the time that the suit had been pending (a period of upwards 
of eight years) in the court which made the decree. 

Tarapersad, after the result m Iils favor of the review in the 
Sudder Court m 184<1, instituted a fresh suit in the Zillah Court 
against Doorgapersad, for the recovery of the interest accrued, 
as above noticed, durmg the pendency of the suit 

The suit was heard before the Principal Sudder Ameen in 
184*2, and dismissed on a plea of the statute of limitations 
The Zillah Judge, on appeal, m 184J.S, reversed the decision of 
the Pnncipal Sudder Ameen ; and passed a decree m favor of 
Tarapersad for the amount claimed. 

The Sudder Court, on apphcation made in 1 845, admitted the 
case to special appeal. , 

In 1847, the special appeal was heard before the Sudder, and 
dismissed 

In 1848, an application was made to the Sudder Court for 
review of the judgment, dismissing the special appeal, but was 
disaliowecL 

At this juncture news of the decree of* the Privy Council in 
the suit for the principal money arrived in this country. Of 
cxiurse, with Tarapersad’s right as a^inst Doorgapersad 
personally for the principal had fallen also his right to the 
interest : but for the latter there stood the decree in his 
fayor, against which there had been no appeal to the PriVy 
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Council, the amount in dispute being below the appealable 
amount. 

Doorgapersad, in 1852, applied to have a second review under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case admitted by that court, 
and his application was allowed. 

In 1853, the review was heard, and the former decree upheld 5 
but on the ground, merely that the grounds upon whicA the 
special appeal had been onginally admitted did not go to the 
merits of the claim, and that the court had no power on review 
to travel out of those grounds. 

Doorgapersad, upon this, m 1854, tried an application to the 
Zillah Court which had originally decided the case on ’the 
mente, to have its judgment reviewed, but his application was 
unsuccessful 

Still undaunted he had recourse to a fresh suit, instituted 
de novo in 1857 m the Court of the Principal Sudder Ameen, to 
recover the money which he had been made to pay to Taraper- 
sad upon a claim which the Privy Councils decree showed to 
be un ton able. 

')he Principal Sudder Araeon dismissed the suit, on the ground 
that the decision of the Privy Coancil had given no cause of 
action, and that the claim was consequently barred by the 
statute of limitations 

DoorgajXirsad appealed to the Sudder Court, which, in 1859, 
decided the case against him ; but expressed an opinion, that there 
was no legal ])ar to his reiterating his application to the Zillah 
Court lor a review of its judgment 111 the former suit for interest. 

Encouragcxl by this expression of opmion, Doorgapersad 
apphcd to the Zillah Court to have the case admitted to 
review : but received, what we may piobahly consider, his final 
quiHits by that Court’s rejection of his application 

Adding then these cloven hearings of the suit for interest to 
the same number of the suit for principal, we find the same 
parties twenty-two times before the Court upon one and the 
same subject-matter of claim. 

The above case illustrates well both the pertinacity of the 
Hindoo in litigation, and the encouragement which he receives 
therein by the present law and practice concerning appeals 
and reviews of judgment The fact of such frequent oppor- 
tunity for appeal ^mg given, implies an admission of want 
of confidence m tlie Zillah Courts by the Liegislature which 
established them ; and this leads us natuially to the discussion 
of another defect umversally allowed to belong to the present 
system of Indian Judicature, the want of Judges regularly 
trained to the law. This is a fault much more easily pointed 
out than remedied. The somewhat ovemtocked market * of 
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legal talent in England proffers a supply of “Barristers of 
five years’ standing” as a panacea for all the ills to which the 
Indian suitor is heir. We have no wish to disparage the 
article which is tendered to us ; but, admitting that it has many 
good qualities, we see more difficulty in the way of its universal 
application in India than are perhaps apparent to many an 
hone^ reformer, who recommends its introduction from the 
vicinity of Westminster Hall. 

In. the first place we have to point attention to its costliness. 
It has been seen that the courts of first instance for the trial 
of civil causes, of whatever magnitude and importance, are 
presided over by Judges of whom the highest in rank has a 
salaiy of hut 600 mpecs a month, or about ^700 a year. This 
would hardly tempt even Mr. Briefless to emigrate to India ; 
much less would it suffice to procure the service^! any English 
Lawyer, whose legal attainmenis would be superior to those of 
the Judges now on the Mofussil Bench, Probably competent 
English Lawyers might be prevailed upon to accept Zillah Judg- 
ships on 2,500 rupees a month, with the Sudder Bench and 
its 4,000 rupees a month m jirospect ; hut much would have t#be 
done before an Enghsh Lawyer would be fitted for the post of a 
Judge in the Mofussil The language in which the proceedings 
in each Zillah Court are conducted is the Vernacular of the 
district. Few inen of the maturity of Barristers of five years’ 
standing can acquire the familiar use of a tongue which they 
have not learned diinng their youth This difficulty might 
perhaps bo met by making use of Interpreters to explain tbo 
oral and written evidence to the court, as is done in the 
Supreme Court, and by recpuring the pleadings to be 
conducted in English We are far from contending that this 
might not 1x3 a wise arrangement No measure would have 
a greater tendency to increase English influence in India 
Few who could aferd to pay for an echication w’ould remain 
ignorant of the language in which causes involving tlieir 
fortunes and liberties might be debated Cliannels for the diffu- 
sion of Enghsh ideas and English civilisation would thus lie 
opened in every direction, and would permeate the very pene- 
tralia of Indian Society The coin-ts themselves would be much 
improved, as well by their proceedings being made more open 
to that portion of the puldic which undersl^nds |he proper use 
of a free press, as by the more frequent appearance at their 
bar of a higher order of practitioners trained in the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts But this alteration, desirable as it miglit be, 
could not earned uihi effect without considerable previous 
dobi} s}>c‘iit in tlie training of Interpu'ttTs and of Pleaders al)h‘ 
to cuuduct aigiiiuf'iils in English. 
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Supposing this preliminary change made, we should still regret 
to see the present MofussU Judges displaced by men fresh from 
England, we cannot but feel many mis-givmgs that, were 
the appointments to the Mofussil Bench made under ministerial 
patronage, interest rather than legal competency would form, in 
the majority of instances, the recommen^tion to office Even 
should a miraculous mtervention in favor of India prove 
superior to the besetting sin of English Statesmen, there would 
yet remam the consideration, that even an able English Lawyer 
would have much to learn before be could become an efficient 
Judge in the Mofussil. It is a great mistake to suppose that, 
under the present system, most of the ZiUah Judges are men 
of no judicial experience , that men are pitch-forked from 
the Secretary's Office or the Custom House upon the Bench, 
and that a Covenanted Servant of Government is frequently 
found metmg out salt one day and justice the next We 
have carefully traced the previous career m the public 
service of the thirty Judges and Additional Judges, who 
were actually presiding in the Zillah Courts of the Bengal 
Provinces at the commencement ot last year, and find that, 
with very rare exceptions, they have nseu regularly through 
the grades of Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector, or to 
the Commissioner of Eevenue, of Jomt Magistnite and Deputy 
Collector, of Magistrate or Collector, or Magistrate and Col- 
lector, to the lank of Civil and Sessions Judge The only 
exceptions worth noticmg are in the cases of one officer, who was 
for about two years and a half Deputy Register m the Sudder 
Court, one who was between three and four years Superintend- 
ent of Revenue Surveys, one who for four yeais and a half 
in the Salt and Opium Department, one who was for about seven 
years Under-Sccretary to the Government of Bengal, one who 
was lietween two and five years a Salt Agent, one who was 
for two years Assistant to the Resident at Singapore, one who 
was for two years Commissioner for the Suppression of Dacoity, 
wuth the powers of a Magistrate, and one who w^as for al>out six 
or seven years Assistant to the Resident at Penang and Wellesley, 
and one for three years Assistant Resident in the Straits 

The average period which we find to have elapsed between 
tlie arrival of the yq^g Civihan m India, and his becoming 
vested for a pennan€®e with the full powers of Magistrate or 
Collector is Just nine years. 

The average period lie tween arrival and attaimng for a 
permanence to the full powers of Civil and Sessions Judge has 
been nineteefi years and a quarter 

After making allowances for absence on furlough or '^ick leave, 
this would give us about seventeen years’ of actual service m 
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the assistance of a corps of retainers every whit as cunning 
and well-trained os the official pack to baffle the exertions ot 
his pursuers The two plot and counter-plot, thrust and 
parry, keep mutual watch and ward, and the contest becomes 
one of much interest and excitement When, at length, the 
Magistrate thinks that he has stopped up every avenue to 
escape, and has become not a little exasperated at the difficul- 
ties he has experienced in so doing, he takes his vseat as Judge 
to pronounce upon the conclusive ness of the evidence which 
he has himself got together. It would require a something 
unusual ingemousness of mind on the part of the Magistrate 
to allow, at this stage of the proceedings, what may jierliaps be 
the fact, that he has been duped hy a conspiracy into hiking 
all his foregone trouble to hunt down an innocent man, whose 
struggles have not been to evade justice, but to frustrate the 
wiles of some concealed enemy who has had the whole subor- 
dinate Police m his pay to furnish the lying reports by which 
the Magistrate has been stimulated to exertion We hold it 
to he impossible that the duties of Prosecutor and Judge 
should he carried on simultaneously and satisfactonly hy the 
same individual. Yet that a Mofussil Magistrate does act 
in such double capacity we have proof m the written decision 
now before us of one of those Officers recording a judgment 
which was afterwards reversed on appeal by the highest 
court We find m this judicial decision such passages as the 

following: — “Amidst much other work I have, to my own 
‘mind, satisfactorily proved that these letters were really 
‘ written by the amlah, whom they purport to be written by 
and again, “Now I Juive proved by perfectly independent testi- 
‘mony, and by documentary evidence, and by stnet Pohee 
‘ investigation, that this man was the gomashta of the defend- 
‘ant” Can the same man prove and judge of the cogency of 
the proof ? 

Not the least of the advantages to be derived from dissociat- 
ing the offices of Superintendent of Police and Magistrate 
would be that the conduct of the native subordinate Police 
Officers would pass under review of an Officer unconnected 
with the Police Department Great abuses, among which may 
be mentioned the torturing of prisoners %nd witnesses, extortion 
and the fabrication of confessions, would thus be detected 
and checked. Under the present system the Magistrate is loath 
to believe ill of an officer from whose ability and zeal he may 
have derived much valuable assistance in the detection of 
crime and the apprehension of offenders llie Police Daro- 
gah generally manages to *'get the length of the Magistrate’s 
foot,” and of no small profit to himself, hut of infinite detriment 
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to the rest of Her Majesty’s li^e subjects, is this result 
of his skill in the art of mensuratioap 

We shall close our article, which has already extended far 
beyond the limits which we onginally design^, with a few 
words upon a question always keenly debated whenever the 
subject of Reform of the Indian Courts is brought under dis- 
cussion — the propriety or otherwise of subjecting the British- 
born subjects of Her Majesty residing in the Mofussil to the 
junsdiction of the local criminal courts We have already i 
mentioned that the members of this class of residents in India* 
are amenable, except as respects a few trivial misdemeanors, 
to no other criminal junsdiction than that exercised by the 
Supreme Court established by Royal Charter at the capital of 
the Presidency to which they belong The necessity which 
this involves of draggmg the accused and the witnesses for the 
prosecution and delence over distances measured by hundreds 
of miles, not only occasions great public expense and private 
inconvenience, but also tends in a good measure to secure to 
the privileged class an immunity from punishment for all but 
the most hemous crimes. That such a state of things is highly 
objectionable cannot be denied , but the true Briton contends 
that any evil is to be tolerated rather than that he sliould be 
robbed, within the dommions of the Bntish Crow^n, of his 
birth-nght, trial by Jury ; which it is admitted he cannot ha\e, 
except as the meie mijckery of a form, elsewhere than at the 
Presidency Towns The advocate of general principles msists 
that no Government justly deserves the allegiance of its subjects 
which does not provide ecpial laws for all alike The Anglo- 
Saxon, on the other hand, protests agamst being sacrificed to a 
dogma, and syllogized out of the liberty which his fore-fathers 
won with their blood He mamtams that the natives of India 
have now better Courts of Justice than they ever had under 
their own Sovereigns — that they do not ask for and would not 
appreciate trial by Jury ; that the movement a-foot is not to 
give them better mstitutious, but him worse 

The logic' of the Refonner is the simpler, and has pievailed with 
English Statesmen and Parhamentaiy Committees, who have 
perhaps only erred in mistaking India for Utopia Before tlie muti- 
nies “ one people, one law’’ was the doctrine in the mouth ol ev cry 
one except the Anglo-Saxon Interloper himself The Legislative 
Council was preparmg to pas^ an harmonious vote foi the alxili- 
tion of the last remains of class privilege in India ; and the wnter 
of this article was one of those who looked on approvingly 
He confesses that the late social convulsion has somewhat 
shaken his faith in the present appheability of the “ one people, 
one law” maxim to the Government of India He ackuow- 
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ledges that the troubles of 1857 fell very far short of a national 
insurrection against the BiUBh ; still, there was much to show 
that Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo have not become one 
people. The rising was not universal , still, as far as it went, it 
was a nsmg upon the Christian It cannot be forgotten that 
what the British had to struggle against was an attempt at 
extermmation, of a character sufficiently extensive and formi- 
dable to give rise to serious speculation how far it may be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the British in India as an existing 
race that they should contmue to be a ruling race One effect 
of our meditations on the mutinies has been to modify the 
views which we before entertained as to the propnety of 
extending the criminal junsdiction of the Mofussil Courts over 
British-born subjects, at any rate to the extent of making it 
appear to us inexpedient that the Bntish-bom should be rendered 
amenable to cnminal punishment by any Judge but one ot the 
same extraction as himself We think that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to accustom the turbulent classes of the popula- 
tion of India to the spectacle of a Native Magistrate passing 
sentence upon an European The upper classes of natives 
might feel edified b}^ the sight, disoovenng in it the evidence 
of the existence of paternal and even-handed government. 
But the mass would only recognise it as a proof of the 
degradation of the Sahlh-log, and a sign prophetic of the fall of 
our rule It would have the additional disadvantage ot tending 
to keep ahve the feeling of exaspiration which the late disturb- 
itf ances have created in the bosoms of those who had to fight 
^ro aris et foots For these reasons we would limit the mea- 
sure of reform to bringing tbe British residents m the interior 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the Covenanted Magistrate and 
Sessions Judge only, giving them also the privilege of appeal, not 
to the Nizamut Adawlut, as at present constituted, but to the 
Supreme Court This would be a compromise, by a ready accept- 
ance of which the British in the Mofussil might, we think, avoid 
the more sweeping reform with which they are threatened. 
Let them ask themselves wlietlier the danger to an mnocent 
man is more than imaginary from a change which would give 
him, in place of a trial by Jury, a rehearing both on fact and 
law before a bench constituted of three Enghsh Barristers Let 
them also consider tha4i, as respects the class of cases m which 
they are now subject to the Criminal Courts of the Mofussil, 
there would be a positive gam to them, by the appeal lying, 
not from Civil Servant to Civil Servant, but from Civil Ser- 
vant to Entish Lawyer Change, we believe, to be inevitable 
It IS true that the Legislative Council in Calcutta, sittmg 
in Committee to cousidei the Code of Cnminal Procedure 
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recommended by the Royal Commissioners above mentioned, has 
iaesitated to act upon the principle -wftch appeared to the same 
Council, sitting in 1857, too obvious to admit of discussion ,On 
the occasion last mentioned both of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court who had seats m Council admitted that the time for 
‘ removing the exclusive privilege enjoyed by the Bntish subjects, 
* with respect to the trial of offence committed by them, and 
‘ for making them amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
‘ Mofussil Courts, had now arrived These were the words 
of the late Chief Justice m March 1857 May of the same 
year saw the first of the massacres which formed so fearfully 
a distinguishing featme of the Indian Mutinies, and the effect 
of which has been, in the judgment of Sir James Col vile’s 
successor, and of many other thinking men in India, to put 
back the hand on the dial of Inchan Law Reform for the space 
of some degrees. So that when, on the 3rd of September last, 
the Legislative Council of India went into adjourned Com- 
mittee on the proposed new Ciiminal Code, it was resolved 
both to continue the exemption of European British-born sub- 
jects from the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, and to take 
away from the Native Magistrates the power of committmg 
such subjects for trial But wll the effect be the same on the 
opinions of English Statesmen ? We think not No long 
interval after the arrival of the news of the extinction of the 
last embers of rebellion in India will bring forgetfulness of 
its horrors over the minds of those who are far from the scene 
of their perpetration, and safe from apprehension of their 
renewal Again, will Parliamentary orator^ philosophically 
enunciate that ‘‘it is a necessary consequence of the admission 
‘ of Europeans to place them on the same policy and under 
‘ the same laws as the Natives,” and the doubts of those who 
legislate under local influences will be derided and over- 
ruled. Change, we repeat, ls, m our opinion, inevitable To 
endeavor to guide rather than to resist it is the policy which 
we re com me ud. The fool curses fate, the wise man propitiates 
fortune. 
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Art, y. — Ceylon • an Account of the Idand^ Physical^ Histoncalf 

and Topographical, By Sir Emerson Tennent, L. L. D., &c. 

Next to our desire to gain all possible information concern- 
ing the things of to-day, is the anxiety we feel touching the 
affairs of the past. Not unfreqnently, indeed, we attach more 
importance to the dim and uncertain records of antiquity than 
to the plain and veritable annals of our own period. Our natu- 
ral love of the romantic and the wonderful goes far to account 
for this, and we have long ceased to feel surprised that fossil 
remains, curious inscriptions, and crumbling ruins should fre- 
quently attract more notice and cause more excitement than 
any event of the present day, however important. 

The volume before us is perhaps more replete with antiquarian 
wealth, more sparkling with rare gems plucked from the depths 
of the past, than any book that has appeared before the public 
since Nineveh Layard took the reading world by storm, and 
fairly bewildered his readers amidst lahyrmthme chapters of the 
vast creation of an olden world. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference that, whereas in the case of the Nmevite exca- 
vations, the world were fully prepared to hear strange and start- 
ling revelations concerning the departed glory of a once mighty 
empire, few indeed could have anticipated the romantic narra- 
tive unfolded by Sir Emerson Tennent touching the past great- 
ness of a people now so little esteemed as the Smgalese. 

The voyager from the West, reaching Point de Galle by any 
one of the l^eniusular and Oriental Steamers, cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the marvellous richness and beauty of the 
scenery that lies imfolded before his delighted gaze, cont:^asting 
so strongly with the sterile barrenness of Suez and Aden. 
The long Line of bright green palms, waving gracefully to 
the breeze . the rich verdure of the foliage that crowds every 
nook and cranny on the shore : the beauty of the distant hills 
seen in the freshness of the early morn . the many gorgeous 
flowers that meet him at every turn on shore : all these may, 
wall, make a deep and pleasurable impression on the mind of a 
traveller fresh from the Western World, and induce him to 
endorse the poetic title of the island, which somebody has called 

the Eden of the eastern wave 

The motley crowd of strangely garbed Asiatics that jostles one 
on laAding on that grassy shore the dark frowning battlements 
of the ancient fort : the grim archway, with the quaint Dutch 
figures in stone over it : the grim Malay guard l(5unging beneath 
it : ..the pretty bt\y and the picturesque hill on one side, with 
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the fortification wid light-house on the other, all help to lend 
attractions to a spot that is in eyetf sense of the word welcome 
to the sea-weary voyager. Yet of all the thousands of travellers 
homewards and outwards, who have passed over the waters of 
that picturesque little bay, none have ever dreamt the strange 
story of the past revealed in the pages of this most entertaining 
and instructive book. Scriptural associations, remotest records 
of profane history, the legends of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainmmUy may be found blended with the early ann^ of “ the 
utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.” Where we now behold, on the 
arrival of each steamer firom east or west, the busy throng of 
cunning Moors eager in the sale of their jewelled wares to the 
unsuspecting traveller — ^two thousand years ago might have 
been seen the Arab dealers from the Ked Sea bartering with 
the enterprising traders of China aromatic drugs, gems, 
and pearls for silken goods, woollen cloths, carpets, golden 
vessels, &c. 

There is perhaps more of historical interest attaching to 
the port of Guile than to any other harbour in the Ea^m 
Seas. In modern times Galle was the mart of Portugal, and 
afterwards of Holland; and long before the fla^ of either 
nation had ampeared in its waters, it was one of the entrepots 
whence the Moorish traders of Malabar drew the productions 
of the remoter east, with which they supplied the Genoese and 
Venetians, who distributed them over the countries of the 
west. Galle was the ** Kalah’^ at which the Arabians in the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid met the junks of the Chinese, 
and brought back gems, silks, and roices from Serendib to 
Hussorah. The Sabeans, centuries before, included Ceylon in 
the rich trade which they prosecuted with India, and Galle 
was probably the furthest point eastward ever reached by the 
Persians, by the Greeks of the lower Empire, by the Romans, 
and by the mariners of Berenice, in Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies. But an interest, deeper still, attaches to this 
portion of Ceylon, inasmuch as it seems more than probable 
that the long-sought locality of Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with that of Point de Galle. 

Bochart was not the first who rejected the idea of Tarshish 
having been a Phcenician colony, situated at the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver,* and intimated tnat Ophir must be sought for in 
the direction of India; but he was the first who conjectured 
that Ophir was Kondramalie, on the north-west of Ceylon, 
and that Tarshish must have been somewhere in the vicinity 
of Cape Camorin. His general inference was correct and 

* TennenVs Ceylon, VoL L, Part IV., pages 444 aud 445 

M 
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irresistible from the tenor of the sacred writings; but front 
want of topographical knowledge, Bochart wa^ in error as to 
the actual localities. Gold is not to be found in Kondramalie ; 
and Cory being neither an Island nor a place of trade, 
does not correspond to the requirements of Tarshish. Subse- 
quent investigation has serv^ to establish the claim of 
Malacca to be tbe golden land of Solomon, and Tarsbisb, 
which lay in the track between tbe Arabian Gulf and Ophir, 
is recognisable in tbe great emporium of Ceylon. 

The sliips intended for the voyage were built by Solomon 
at Ezion-Gelier, on the shores of the Red Sea ; the rowers 
coasted along the shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, headed 
by an oast wind. Tarshish, the port for which they were 
bound, was m an island, governed by Rings, and carrying on 
an extensive foreign trade. The voyage occupied three years 
in going and retui'nmg from the Red Sea, and the cargoes 
brought home to Ezion-Geber consisted of gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks Gold could have been shipped at 
Galle from the vessels wliich brought it from Ophir; silver 
spread mto plates, which is particularised by Jeremiah as an 
export of Tarsbisb, is one of tbe substances on which the 
sacred books of the Smgalcse are even now inscribed ; ivory 
is found in Ceylon, and must have been both in abundant and 
full growm there before the discovery of gunpowder led to 
the wanton destruction of elephants ; apes are indigenous to 
the Island, and pea-fowls are found there in numbers. It is 
xery remarkable, too, that the terms by which these articles 
are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures are identical with the 
Tamil names, b}^ wliich some of them are called in Ceylon to 
the present day: thus tukeyim, which is rendered “peacocks^’ 
in one version, may be recognised in tokei, the modern name 
for these birds; “kapi,” apes, is the same in both languages ; 
and the Sanskrit “ibha,^' ivory, is identical with the Tamil 
“ ibacu.’' 

Thus, by geographical position, by indigenous productions, 
and by tbe fact of its having been from time immemorial the 
resort of merchant ships from Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, on 
the one side, and India, Java, and China on the other, Galle 
seems to present a combination of every particular or essential 
to determine the problem so long undecided in biblical dialec- 
tics, and to establish its own identity with the Tarshish of the 
sacred histoiians, the mart so long frequented by the ships of 
Tyre and Judea. 

The well-known story of the mountain of loadstone, related 
in the adventures of the Third Calendar to the ladies of Bag- 
dad, is closely connected with Ceylon, and the custom, which 
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has prevailed there from the most ancient times, of fastening 
together their ships and boats by means of wooden pegs and 
cords, no nails whatever entering into their construction. The 
reason for this custom is stated by Palladius, a Greek writer, to 
have been the existence of the loadstone mountain in the near 
vicinity of Ceylon. Palladius, in describing the Island says, that 
the magnetic rock is in the Maldives, and that ships coming 
within the sphere of its influence are irresistibly drawn towards 
it, and lose aU power of progress, except in its direction. Hence 
(he adds,) it is essential that vessels sailing for Ceylon should 
be fastened with wooden instead of iron bolts The strange 
story is likewise alluded to by Aristotle, PHny, and Ptolemy, 
whilst Edaproth speaks of it as current amongst the old Chinese 
authors, who, however, placed the loadstone rock on the coast 
of Cochin-China. 

Thus does one author link the stem realities of history 
with the picturesque fables of romance in his entertaining 
volumes. We are delighted with the rich panorama of the 
past that our author flings with so much artistic skdl, and are 
tempted to wish that wc were more liberally treated with the 
historic revelations of the Malinicanso and the RajaiaJc, There 
is, however, sufficient in these volumes to pourtray the Tapro- 
bane of the past, — the Ceylon of yore, in colors vivid enough to 
make up as striking pictures of an Empire laid in the dust as 
ever fell from human pen. 

The contrast between the pyramids of Gizeh and the mud 
hovels on the Nde, is not greater than that between the ruined 
cities of Ceylon and the scattered clumps of huts between the 
palm topes of to-day. Until within the last few years the 
extent and character of most of these vestiges of palatial cities 
were unknown. Hidden amidst the thickest and most unheal- 
thy jungle, sheltered by thorns and brambles of gigantic size, 
travellers have visited but the outskirts of the largest of these 
ruins, “ Palanarva it was left for Sir Emerson Tenneiit to 
fully explore its vastness, and describe its greatness and its 
beauty. Until the character of these were made known, the 
colossal tanks and works of irrigation, still partly standing, 
wonderful amidst their ruins, wxre a riddle. Our knowledge 
of the one is a key to the explanation of the other, and we 
now know where dwelt the multitudes for whom and by whom 
these titanic works were executed. A single bund of such 
gigantic proportions, as to be estimated as having occupied a 
million of laborers for ten years, is a fitting companion to a city 
measuring several miles in circumference : and althougli we are 
not prepared to place implicit faith in the statements in the 
Eajavaki which make mention of neai'ly a million and a half 
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of TiUagBs as existing in Ceylon in the fourteenth oentnry, 
We can readily concede that, when the Island was in the zenith 
of its prosperity, the population of Ceylon may have been fiilly 
ten times as great as it is at the present time, and amounted to 
fifteen millions. The huge irrigation works of which we speak 
are not isolated instances of a great combination of skill and 
labor, but exist, though not afi of such colossal proportions, 
in hundreds scattered over every district of the western part 
of the Island. 

When England was held by Roman soldiers, ere the strong 
hand of the Saxons had tom the semi-barbarous Island from 
the grasp of the Centurion, when London was composed of 
a few hundred mud huts, and when the name of Britons was 
associated with that of slaves, Ceylon was ruled by a race of 
monarchs whose life was one round of regal splendour, equalled 
only by that of Imperial Rome ; whose palaces and temples 
would have borne comparison with those of the Eternal City ; 
and whose vast earth- works fling far into the shade anything 
to be found in the Western World. 

It is true that, in the present day, we meet with no remains 
of domestic architecture amidst the “ round cities of Ceylon;” 
the royal palaces, temples, and mountains are all that remain to 
ns in greater or less preservation, which is explained by the 
circumstances that the people — ^the laity — of whatever rank, 
were not permitted to employ stone or fire-burnt bricks in the 
construction of their dwellings — a distinction reserved for royalty 
and the priesthood : the people were forbidden to construct 
their houses of any better material than sun-baked-earth,* a 
practice which continued to the latest periods, and nothing 
struck the British Army of occupation with more surprise, on 
entering the city of Kandy after its capture in 1816, than to 
find the palaces and temples alone constructed of stone, whikt 
the private dwellings were invariably formed of mud and 
thatch. Under these circumstances we must cease to be sur- 
prised that, in the present day, we discover no traces of the 
private dwellings of the people of those remote times ; since no 
material would be sooner swept away, when once exposed to 
the ravages of a tropical climate, thi^ that employed by the 
Singalese laity of Pafanarva and Anaradjahpoora. 

Eijough, however, remains of their priestTy and kingly struc- 
tures to bear testimony to the wealth and power of the race 
then dominant in Ceylon, the descriptions of which, as given 
us by Sir Emerson Tennent, and read by the historic light of 
the MaJiatramo, are full, complete, and conclusive. 


Tennent’s Ceylon ^ Vol. I , Part IV , page 478. 
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AlthaugH Ajiaradjii^poora was tiie origiaal capital of the 
monarohs of Ceylon to as late a period as the dose of the 
eighth century, when Mahindo first finally abandcmed that city 
for its more northern rival, Palanarva, nevertheless the latter 
city had attained a considerable degree of splendour long 
anterior to that date. Stretching along the borders of the 
beautiful Lake “ To^weva,^' the desolate ruins of this 
ancient cajdtal strike me beholder even in the present day with 
wonder and admiration, and enable him to form some conception 
of whal the ^rgeous city must have been in all its noon-tide 
splendour, when its myriads of stately buildings, with their 
gilded cupolas, were reflected in the still expanse of the waters, 
or embowered in the dense foliage of the surrounding forests. 

In the most palmy days of Palanarva, the city and its 
suburbs extended to a distance of 30 miles in length, by 
4 in breadth.* It was surrounded by a lofty and substanti^ 
wall pierced with many gates, and within it stood a citadel 
of no mean capacity, capable of withstanding a long siege. 

Great outlay appears to have been made by sever^ sove- 
reigns, but specially by the Queen of the great Prakrama, upon 
enk-rging and beautifying the Lake of “ Topa-weva and it 
was on the border of one side of this vast sheet of water that 
the favorite palace of the Singalese Kings was erected, whose 
gilded roofs and lofty towers, whose noble halls and spacious 
terraces are the theme of many parts of the Mahaivanso. 

The most extensive palace of the king was, however, further 
north, and nearly in the centre of the city. Here, after travers- 
ing many wide and well-made streets, filled with the bazaars of 
triers and long rows of private dwellings, with Wihares and 
priestly building at frequent intervals, stood the “ seven-sto- 
ried house,” as it is call^ in the historic records, containing 
four thousand rooms, and supported by many hundreds of 
pillars. 

In front of this royal residence lies an enormous carved stone, 
known as the ** Gal Pota^' or ** Stone Book,” from its great 
resemblance to a volume of Singalese olas. This huge stone 
block is twenty-six feet in leng^, by fully four in breath and 
two in thickness ; upon its face is an inscription in which may be 
read ; — “ This engraved stone is the one which the strong men 
‘ of the King Nissanga brought from the mountain of Mahintdai, 
‘ at Anarodjahpoora ;” whilst along its edges are copious carvings 
of a rich character, such as may be found on some of the 
Buddhistical edifices still existing, amongst which are seen, in 
great profusion, the Hanza” or sacred Goose of the Buddhists. 


* TenneRt’s Cej^fon, Vol. H., Fart X, page 6S4 
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TKe situation and position of the Royal Palace of Palanarva 
are precisely such as might have been looked for under the cir- 
cumstances. It was to be expected that monarchs who regarded 
the priestly order with so much veneration, and listened to their 
words as the direct oracles of Buddha himself, should give pfo- 
minence and position to every iiiing that had reference to them. 
Hence we find that not only were the Buddhist priests alone 
entitled to the royal distinction of dwelling in edifices of stone 
as richly ornamented as the Palaces themselves, but their 
abodes were in the immediate vicinity of the re^al dwMlings, 
that is to say, in the more silent portions of the city. There is 
nothing on record to warrant us in believing that even the 
Singalese nobles and chiefs were allowed the priestly pnviloge 
of stone walls : on the contrary, the customs in this res^iect, 
which do not appear to have undergone any change during 
many centuries, were found to be as described by the British 
on their victorious entry into Kandy m 1815. The sole differ- 
ence that appeared to exist between the chiefs and the people 
consisted in the greater extent of their dwellings, which gene- 
rally comprised a range extending round four sides of a square 
with narrow verandahs more or less ornamented, but still of no 
more noble material than the hut of the meanest subject. 

That the sovereigns of Ceylon should have dwelt amidst 
cities of mud and thatch^ in rude barbaric pomp, surrounded 
by the utmost splendour that could be allowed in those ages, 
need scarcely be matter for surprise, or call for any comment 
from us. The king and the priest stood exalted far above the 
nation ; between them and the jieople there W’as a vast barrier ; 
even the acknowledged chiefs of the community were scarcely 
raised above the great common herd, and could boast of none 
of the social privileges accorded them in other countries. 
Amidst the numberless ruins of ancient edifices in Ceylon, more 
or less perfect as regards their structure and ornamentation, 
there is no single vestige of any buildings, but such as were the 
abodes of the priesthood or the sovereign. 

Of these two classes of structures, it would not perhaps be 
very easy to determine which were the more elegant, more 
extensive, or more elaborately ornamented, though there can 
be no question that the priesthood monopolised by far the 
greater number in both Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. Not 
merely in the vast piles of buildings sacred to the worship of 
Buddha was the national skill, industry, and wealth brought 
into full requisition, but the utmost resources of the people were 
lavished upon the edifices devoted to the uso of the priesthood. 
On the ruins of one of these are plainly visible, at the present 
day, a long list of inscriptions in stone, containing an 
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enumeration of the establifibiaent of the monastery to which it 
pertained. 

According to this there were dwelling in that one building a 
thousand priests, and the inscription goes on to recount the 
number of cooks, water-carriers, grass-cutters, sweepers, &c., 
&c., belonging to the establishment, the nature of which may 
indeed be gathered from the multitude of stone and brick ruins 
scattered about on every side. 

According to the early annals of Ceylon the construction of 
dwelliugs for the devotees of Buddha preceded the erection of 
temples for his worship. During the first ages of Buddhism 
the priests usually selected a cave in some secluded spot cut 
from the solid rock, many of which exist to the present day. 
As the number of priests multiplied, it became necessary to 
provide shelter for them more readily constructed and placed 
together in the near vicinity of the principal dagobas These 
were at first huts of rudest construction, covered with thatch; 
by degrees they associated a more substantial form and cha- 
racter, until at length they grew to the dimensions and solidity 
of which we have already spoken. 

But if the priests were nobly housed, how much more so were 
the god himseK and the sacred rehcs of his faith . Anaradjah- 
poora rivals Palanarva in the number, the extent, and the beauty 
of its sacred edifices. Not only do the ruins, still in good pre- 
servation, bear testimony to the magnificence of these temples, 
not only do the sacred annals of the Singalese , — Mahmcanso 
and the Rajarah — dwell upon the character of the ancient 
dagobas of Ceylon, but the works of Chinese travellers, 
especially those of Pa Ilian, bear ample testimony to the 
character, style, and extent of the ancient capitals of Ce^don, 
and of their sacred buildings. The latter writer says, when 
speaking of Anaradjahpoora * — The city is the residence 
*of many magistrates, grandees, and foreign merchants; the 
‘mansions beautiful, the public buildings richly adorned, the 
‘streets and highways straight and level, and houses for preach- 
‘ing built at every thoroughfare.” The Lcang-shUy a Chinese 
history of the Leang Dynasty, written between A. D. 507 — 509, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, says ; — ‘‘ The 
‘houses had upper stories, the walls were built of brick and 
‘secured for double gates.” 

Pa Hian, in alludmg to the extensive works at Mahintelaty 
tells us that this lofty and precipitous mountam is situated 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Anaradjahpoora, but con- 
nected with the ancient city, in the time of the kings, by 
one continuous stroet, along which were conducted the solemn 
processions of the priests. The ascent to the su mmi t is 
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effected by series of stoiae steps, about two tbousand in 
number, winding past tbe ruins of former buildings, temples, 
dagobas, and slmnes ; and on tbe loftiest peak, wbicb com- 
mands a view over the forest country beneath to the very 
yerge of the horizon, there exists one of those prodigious 
structures of brick-work, under which is deposited a samted 
relic of Buddha, ^ hair which grew on a mole between his 
eyebrows. With such veneration have the Cingalese been 
accustomed to regard this sacred mountain, that every crag has 
some tradition, and every rock has been scarped into sit^ for 
religious buildings, amidst the ruins of which are to be traced 
the fragments of broken statues, and inscriptions in the Nagri 
character, the most ancient in which the dialect of Pali has 
been written, 

Mahintelai is undoubtedly the most ancient scene of moun- 
tam worship in Ceylon. Venerated by the Singalese, ere Gotama 
impressed his footstep on the summit oi Adam's Peak, 
its highest point was known in the sacred legends as the 
cliff of Ambatthalo, on which Mahindo alighted when arriving 
in Ceylon to establish the religion of Buddha ; it was to 
a spot near the summit that the king was led to follow a cicoo, 
under the form of an elk, when he encountered the great 
apostle, and became his first convert ; here it was that Mahindo 
died, and upon this holy hill, his disciples, in remembrance 
of bis virtues, bestowed the name of their divine teacher. On 
a smalL plateau near the top the dwellings of the priests and 
the principal buildings are grouped round the Ambustella 
Dagoba, which marks the spot whereon occurred the interview 
between Mahindo and his royal convert Devenipitatissa. Un- 
like the generality of such monuments, the Ambustella is built 
of stone, instead of brick, on a terrace encircled by octagonal 
pillars, the capitals of which are ornamented by carvmgs of the 
sacred goose. Close beside it is a broken statue of the pious 
monarch. The cells are still remaining, which, according to the 
MaJiawanaO) Devenipitatissa caused to be hoUowed m the rocks, 
and near them is the JS^agasandhi tank made for the priesthood 
by king Aggrabadhi, A. D. 589. Thence the last flight of steps 
leads to the summit of Ambatthalo, crowned by the Etwihare 
Dagoba, a semi-circular pile of brick- work of one hundred feet 
hi^, which enshrines a single hair from the forehead of Bud- 
dha. This remarkable structure has stood for upwards of 
eighteen centuries. It was built by Baatiya Eaja about the first 
year of the Christian era, and the mahawamo relates that, on its 
completion, the king caused it to be enveloped in a jewelled 
covering ornamented with pearls, and spread a foot carpet from 
Mahintelai to Anaradjahpoora, that pilgrims might proce^ all the 
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way with unwashen feet. The rock in many places bears 
inscriptions, recording the munificence of the sovereigns of Cey- 
lon, and the ground is strewn with the fragments of broken 
carved-work and the debris of mined buildings. On the face of 
the cliff, a ledge of granite, artificially levell^, is pointed out as 
the b^ of Mahindo from which a view of extraordinary 
beauty extends over an expanse of foliage that stretches to the 
verge of the horizon. Towering above this ocean of verdure 
are the gigantic dagobas of Anaradjahpoora, whose artificial 
lakes lie glittering m the sunbeams below; and, dim in the 
distance, is descried the sacred rock of Damhool, and the 
mysterious summit of the Ritta-galla mountain.* 

The road leading from the base of Mahintelai to Anaradjah- 
poora, a distance of 8 miles, is marked by as many traces 
of antiquity as the Appian way from Aricia to Rome. It 
passes between mouldering walls, by mounds where the grass 
imperfectly conceals the ruins beneath, and by fragments of 
fallen columns that mark the sites of perished monuments. It 
was the Via Sacra of the Buddhist hierarchy, aloing which they 
conducted processions led by their sovereigns from the temple 
at the capital to the peak of Amhatthalo Though now over- 
grown with jungle and forest trees, it was traversed by chariots 
two thousand years ago, where the pious king sent his carriage 
to bring Mahindo to the sacred city 

The traveller of the present day may find ample testimony 
in the existing ruitis, to the former magnificence of this ancient 
capital of the “ Kingdom of Lions.’’ Amidst the grass-grown 
streets are plainly visible the hundreds of massive stone pillars 
that formerly supported the great brazen Palace of Butugain- 
num, said to have been elaborately ornamented, and in many 
parts covered with designs in copper. 

Adj oinmg this edifice are stiU the ruins of the Place of 
Lamentation for the Royal family, an Assembly Hall for the 
Priests, and the Palace of the Peacock ; the latter built in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Farther on may still be seen the crumbled remains of a 
dagoba built B. C. 161, by. Butugainnum, to commemorate the 
recovery of his kingdom. The “ Bagoba of the Golden Bust” 
lies in ruins at no great distance from the Brazen Temple ; it 
was begun by Butugainnum one hundred and sixty years before 
the Christian era, and occupied twenty years in its construction. 
To-day its site is marked by a pil© of masonry between one 
and two hundred feet in height, overgrown with lofty trees, but 
the remains of the massive terrace, which once supported the 

* Tetiueni's Ceylon^ Vol 11,, Pm-t X,, i^igca 606 and b07 
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building and the fragments of colossal stone elephants, bear 
testimony to the original grandeur of the structure. 

A loftier ruin, that of the Abhayagtri, is stiU extant, two hun- 
dred and forty feet in height, and is also upwards of two thou- 
sand years old, whilst near the intersection of two of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city were the lofty remains of the Thepu- 
ramat constructed for the rec^tion of the collar-bone of Buddha, 
three centuries before the Christian era, and at one time said 
to have been covered with a coating of metal ornamented with 
gold. 

Some idea may be formed of the vastness of these Buddhist 
ruins and of the stupendous magnitude of the original edifice, 
when it is stated that the solid mass of masonry comprised in 
one of them is not less than twenty millions of cubic feet, and 
according to our author would, in the present day, with all the 
appliances of modem art, occupy five hundred brick-layers for 
seven years, and involve an outl^ of fully a million sterlmg. 
The materials, he tells us, are sufficient for the construction of 
streets each half a mile in length, or would form a wall one foot 
in thickness and ten feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh.* 

The royal palaces of Anaradjahpoora and Palanarva were all 
more or less on a gigantic scale. Tlie first that are mentioned 
in the Mahatcamo are simply said to have contamed many apart- 
ments ; the date of these was four hundred years before the 
Christian era. Within two centuries of tha^ period, however, 
arose the lofty Lohapasada, a palace of vast extent, according 
to the Mahawamo, the work of King Dutugainnum, having a 
quadrangular court one hundred cubic feet square, and a thousand 
dormitories. The 8aUmaUpasado or “ seven storied-palace” of 
Prakrama I. exceeded this again in its extent and magni- 
ficence, being, according to the Mahawanso, seven stories high, 
consisting of five thousand rooms lined with hundreds of stone 
columns and outer halls of an oval shape, with large and small 
gates, stair-cases, and glittering walls. ”f 

The vast extent of ruins on the site of the two ancient capi- 
tals of Ceylon, many in excellent preservation, but the greater 
portion in confused neaps of brick- work and masonry scattered 
for many miles around, bear witness to the statements to be 
found in the Sinhalese Annals. We need no longer doubt 
that in these periods the monarchs of Ceylon ruled over a 
numerous race, possessed of skill in many matters that are 
now utterly lost to their descendants. Whatever wealth was 

* TennentU Ceylon, Vol IL, Part X., page 623. 

t Mahawanso, Chapter LXXH. 
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possessed by tbe nation in those remote days, was no doubt in the 
hands of the sovereign and the priesthood : there is no record, 
to show that the people or their diiefs possessed wealth beyond 
such as might be represented by land and cattle. The foreim 
commerce of that early period was scarcely shared in by the 
Singalese, for, although there is every reason for believing 
that the barter earned on between the Arabs and the 
Chinese at the ports of the Island was of considerable value, 
the natives of the country partook but to a small extent of its 
advantages. Always averse to the sea, the Singalese have 
never ventured upon shipboard, and such vessels as were at 
times in the possession of the Singalese monarchs were manned 
entirely by strangers. 

The articles of Ceylon produce exported from the Island 
in the period under notice consisted of natural productions, 
aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells, whilst the imports 
were gold cloth, frankincense, sandal- wood, silk, vermilion, 
carpets, slaves, chariots, and horses From the above list of 
imported articles, it is evident that the people derived no 
advantage from such a commerce, as they were aU for kingly 
or priestly use. 

There was nevertheless a considerable internal trade carried 
on, to which allusion is constantly made in the sacred books 
of the Island. We are there told, that two centuries before 


the Christian era a visitor to Anaradjahpoora purchased 
aromatic drugs in the bazaars and depart^ Tby the northern 
gate, and that king Mahanago ranged shops on each side of 
the streets of the capital * Further, that the country was tra- 
versed by caravans conveying merchandise, and that carts were 
employed between the capital and the country about Adam's 
Peak, bringing saffron and ginger, from which it is evident 
that roads must have existed long before the Christian era. 

The student of Ceylon history may, at first, find it difficult to 
reconcile the past with the present, — to imagine that Ceyh)n of 
yore and the Ceylon of to-day are indeed one and the same. 
The grandeur, extent, and population of her ancient cities, the 
industry and intelligence of ner numerous people excite our 
wonder and, perhaps, some doubts with it. But if we pursue the 
inquiry still further, if we compare the vestiges of the ancient 
palaces and temples with the ruins of their great works of 
irrigation, we shall be able at once to detect tbe truthfulness of 
those ancient records which relate the deeds and progress of the 
Singalese monarchs and their people. 

Prominent amongst the great works constructed for the 
supply and retention of water is the Giants' Tank, a vast 


* Mahawanso, page 138. 
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^mbankmeiit; extending even in the present day, for more than 
15 miles in a straight line, the retaining bund or earth- work being 
.hree himdred feet broad at the base. The area of the water 
his was intended to collect and preserve would have been near- 
y equal, it is said, to that of the Lake of Gieneva, At present 
he bed of the tank forms the site of ten other populous Vil- 
iams, besides eight others that have been desert^. There is 
sml in excellent preservation an immense causeway of cut 
granite, two hundred and fifty yards in length, and upwards of 
fifteen feet high, intended to divert the waters of the Malwatty-oya 
into the Giants' Tank, but it was never completed, and recent 
surveys have shown that, owing to an error in the original level, 
the cnannel could not have served the purpose for which it was 
intended. The whole undertaking appears to have been suddenly 
abandoned, and no record preserved of those engaged in the 
abortive task. 


Another of these famous vestiges of ancient industry in 
Ceylon is the Kalaweva Tank, said to have been the most stupen- 
dous work of the kind. It was formed by King Datasena, about 
A. D. 460, by throwing an embankment across the Kalaoya, 
flowing from Dambool to Calpentyn. The area submerged was 
more than 40 miles in circumference at a distance of 20 
miles from the bund across the river, the water being con- 
veyed to it by means of a canal : in the opposite direction 
another canal extended for 60 miles, suppljdng Anarad^ah- 
j)oora with water. The retaining bund of this vast tank is 
12 miles long, and the spdl- water formed of hammered 
granite is said, by Tumour, in a note to his translation of the 
MahaipamOt to have been one of the most stupendous monu- 
ments of misapplied human labor in the Island, for the super- 
fluous waters, instead of escaping by the intended overfall, burst 
the enormous embankment, and the tank was rendered useless. 
This accident took place at a period so remote, that the once vast 
lakers thickly covered with huge forest trees, which extend 
even to the topmost summit of the long embankment.* 

An account of Ceylon would be imperfect without some notice 
of one of its greatest antiquities ; the Bo Tree of Anaradjah- 
poora is the oldest historical tree in the world. The Jay a 
8n Maha Bod%n Wahanee^ or *‘the Victorious, Illustrious Su- 
preme Lord, the sacred Bo Tree," as it is termed in the 
oriental language of the Mahawamo, was planted 288 years 
before the Christian era, consequently it is at the present time 
2,147 years old, or more than a century older than the most 
ancient trees of which we possess any record. By its side the 


* TennenVs Cet/hn, Vol II,, Part X,, page 602 . 
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‘famoiis oak tree of EUerslie is the merest sapling, and the 
Conqueror^s Oak in Windsor Forest comparatively of modem 
date ; while the Olive in the garden of Gethsemane, and the 
Cypress of Soma in Lombardy, the latter dating back to the 
period of JuHus Caesar, are both junior to the famed Bo Tree of 
Anaradjahpwra 

There is, it is true, an imaginary antiquity attaching to some 
trees, such as the chesnut of Mount Etna, and the baobab of 
Senegal, but entirely upon supposititious grounds, there being 
nothing beyond the merest conjectures relating to their ages, 
whereas the historians of Ceylon hand us down a series of 
chronological passages, detailing the continued existence of this 
identical tree through a succession of generations down to the 
present time. 

The planting of this venerated tree is recorded with great 
minuteness in the pages of the Mafuticnmo, where ive are told 
that it was a branch of the identical tree under which Gotama 
Buddha reclined at Uruwelaya, when lie underwent his apo- 
theosis.* It need not be matter for surprise, therefore, that the 
Buddliists of the present day hold this tree in the highest 
veneration, a reverence, indeed, which has been shared in by 
their ancestors for ages past. Bilgnins \dsit the tree from all 
parts of Ceylon, and esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
remove a handful of its fallen leaves, wLich they treasure with 
the same scrupulous care that was wont to be shown to a 
relic from Jerusalem by the Crusaders of the middle ages. 
Buddhism is to-day what it was a thousand years since ; not 
more elevated certainly in the persons of its followers, for whom 
it can accomplish as little m this world perhaps as in the next. 

Taking the book, we have thus rapidly glanced at, as a mirror 
of the past history of the Island and its people, it must be con- 
sidered the most satisfactory production that has yet appeared. 
We could have wished to have had more details concerning the 
early European rule in Ceylon, but with that one exception tho 
wort leaves us nothing to desire concerning the past. 

We may, on some future occasion, return to these volumes, 
and glean from them such facts as have reference to the more 
recent progress of the colony — a period full of suggestive teach- 
ings for the political economist and the philanthropist of any 
country. 


Tennen^s Ceylon^ Part X , page 614. 
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Art. VL — On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. London. 
Parker ^1859. 

Although this book has hardly been a year before the public^ 
it has already received the assent of most thinking men at home. 
It is not easy to describe it more briefly than by saying that it 
is the Euclid of Utilitarianism ; a progressive demonstration 
of the Law of Bentham — also perhaps that of the Gospel — that 
the object of civihsation and the basis of moral right is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ” Sneered at 
and stigmatised by opponents who (let us hope) did not imder- 
stand what it meant, this subhme doctrine of love to one’s 
neighbor stands out in the cool light of Mr. Mill’s style, so as to 
render any illustration from our humbler labors a work of 
supererogation. 

Starting, therefore, on the supposition that the principle 
is no longer contested, we propose to apply a few pages 
to a consideration of one or two Indian problems, more or 
less perplexed ; and shall endeavor to show that a reference 
to Mr Mill’s great principle wiU facilitate their solution. 
At first sight it may appear to be a dangerous task to speak 
of hberty m regard to a country which we have to rule by pure 
despotism It is true that the necessities, if not the opinions, of 
the Whig Statesmen, who have had most to do with Indian 
affairs since Lord W. Bentmck, have forced them to liberalize 
institutions from time to time, and to conduct their despotism, 
as it has been said, upon revolutionary principles* But this 
sort of thmg came to a speedy termination m 1857, to the 
events of which period it had not a little contributed; and 
no one can say that the laws ol that or the following year 
erred on the side of a too squeamish hberality 

The object, then, of these pages must be separated clearly 
from any wish to return to that state of things which existed 
“ before the flood,” in those antediluvian days, when monsters 
possessed the earth in the form of brave and loyal sepoys, 
intelligent native gentlemen, and radical-reforming despots It is 
not the extent to which liberty can be pushed, but rather the 
limits within which it ought, for the present, to be restricted, 
that we must consider in reference to Liberty in British India. 

Mr. Mills book is divided into five chapters. 

The first, or introductory, opens the question of the relations 
between liberty and authority in the history of the past In 
primitive states of society the object of patriotism was to set 

* See OalcuUa Review ^ Vol%XXL, pp, 474 
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bounds to the power of the Government, either, by the estabhah- 
ment of rights — such as those provided for in Magna Charta — or 
by the devising of constitutional checks, as was dohe in England 
by slow degrees, and perhaps not completed till after the Kevo.- 
lution. The first, the providmg of constitutional rights, based on 
an understood possibility of insurrection, is the present condition 
of British India. From the days of Lord Cornwallis, over a 
period of sixty-seven years, the foreigners who ruled the gradual- 
^ expanding Empire, voluntarily conferred upon its population 
many privileges not admitted in native kingdoms, (and not 
always possessing any, even unrecognised, existence there,) but 
the conferring of which was thought necessary, from time to time, 
to keep our subjects m a state ot peace, content, and order. 

At the stage of constitutional checks we have not yet amved ; 
though many think that the time for their imtiation is at hand. 

With the third stage, at least, we can have no concern : this 
is when the ruled, instead of being m opposition to their rulers, 
and constantly on the watch agamst their encroachments, succeed 
in orgamsmg a Government of delegates, to whom they give the 
whole of their own collective weight lliis form of polity, which 
exists m its completest known character in the Umted States, 
is that also towards *which the institutions of England seem fast 
drifting ; and it contains, as Mr Mill well shows, an element 
most menacing to the liberty of the individual, from which the 
most irresponsible despotisms are exempt The only Indian, 
adaptation of such a danger that we can offer as food for reflection, 
is as between the Government and the White Settler, and in the 
state of feelmg which showed itself amongst Europeans towards 
the Natives dunng the past three years ; when it was, perhaps, 
happy for our honor as a race that we (the English in India) were 
not self-governed. But this is dangerous ground, and we pass on. 

Chapter II introduces us to matter more applicable to our 
present circumstances ; the liberty of thought and discussion ; 
including, necessarily, that of the Press — a form ot‘ hberty 
which, (as Mr. Mill hints,) is more readily acqmesced in than 
understood. If an examination of the grounds on which free- 
dom of speech and wntmg really rests should succeed in leading 
us to decide to what extent it can safely exist, or what are the 
largest limits we are justified m imposing upon it in Bntish 
India, our studies from this book will not be thrown away, even 
should they lead to no further advantage. 

Now, Mr. Mill assumes that the right of the public to express 
opinions opposed to those of Government is universally admitted, 
with one exception, to which we shall refer a little lower. But 
he says, that in England we are in danger of injuring individual 
hberty by preventing the etfpressiqn of opinions which are 
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opposed to those of the public ; and he shows, with great suc- 
cess, that the coercion of discussion by the public differs not in 
pMciple from a similar action on the part of a despotism 
Thus, to take a familiar instance, a meml^r of the Anglo-In- 
dian community would have undergone much small persecution 
in this country had he written, or openly talked in defence 
of the sepoys during the late outbreak , yet Mr. Mill shows 
that he ought to have been allowed full lil3erty for the two-fold 
reason that, if nght, (and even such a Line of argument might 
have contained a portion of truth,) the public who stifle it 
lose the opportunity of correcting their own views ; whde, if it 
were wrong, (or as far as it was wrong,) they lose the clearer and 
livelier perception of truth produced by its collision with error. 

But we said above, that Mr Mill imputes to the fnends of 
freedom one exception m their general recognition of tlio 
impropriety of State- interference with the expression of political 
sentiments opposed to its pohcy He says, that a panic might, 
in England, lead to the revival of the penal laws against free 
writing ; and, in a note, refers to the prosecutions which arose 
out of the attempt of Orsmi on the French Emperor s life. He 
say 15, that these, m so far as they were directed against tho 
abstract enunciation of the doctnne that tyrannicide was lawful, 
were ill-judged ’Taken in its strongest sense, we might fancy 
Mr. Mill’s logic leading to strange conclusions Even were 
there a panic in England, on the subject of invasion, (as perhaps 
there was for a short time towards the end of last year,) would 
Mr. Mill object to the prosecution of an Englishman, who should 
be known to have acted as Marlborough is accused of acting by 
Macaulay, gone to the Emperor and pointed out weak spots for 
a landing, or wntten to him that, after a certain date, the Chan- 
nel Fleet would be absent from a certain part of the narrow seas ? 
And, to put the case home to our readers, could a native of 
India have claimed immunity if, m 1857, he had gone about the 
streets of Calcutta with a green flag, stirring up the people to 
nse and massacre the inhabitants of Chownnghee ? Apparently 
Mr Mill thinks he might if no overt act had followed ; but surely 
this would be to measure liis crime by a post eventum standard 
not admissible in matters of pohee. 

If it be merely the object to show that neither the State, nor 
the majonty of the pubhc, has a right to prevent the free 
expression of opinion on open questions, then we would apply 
the liberty of the Press to India ; but Ihe fact of an overt act 
following or not following is no fair test of the danger to society 
of certain speeches or writings “ The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” would be often imperilled in a country like 
this — supxwsing always the existedfee of the British Govemment 
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to be a benefit to the natives — and, the^ore, it may follow that 
it is the duty of that Government to esjgrcise a surveillance over 
the Native Press. 

It must never be forgotten that, if the British or European 
element in this country is to l)e a public, (i, e,, anything more 
than a mere knot of State-functionaries,) many specialties must 
distinguish the legislation which concerns them from the laws 
that are framed for the natives. The attempt to include both 
classes under the same provisions, as regards the bearing or pos- 
sessing of arms, failed as completc^ly as did a similar policy with 
regard to the Press : and though there are obvious flaws in 
the working of the European Press of India, they proved from 
the hostihty of Government rather than from its spirit of laissez- 
faire, bke those of the Native Press 

For mstance, it has been often stated, that the Indian news- 
papers are scurrilous This we think is quite untrue, but of 
course it must have a foundation The foundation we hold to be 
just this : — The conduct of a public officer is commented upon 
generally m a letter which the dearth of interesting matter in- 
duces the Editor to adnut as an indulgence to the love of scaflHal 
and personal gossip inseparable from the nature of his constituency 
Unfortunately the regulations, and, still stronger, the etiquette of 
the Service alike prevent the officer so attacked from brmging 
forward his side of the story, either directly or otherwise ; and 
thus the chief value of pubhcity — discussion — ^is foregone, and 
nothing is left but the bitterness caused by estrangement and con- 
tempt felt, reciprocally, by the services and the pubhc 

.Again, it is said that the papers are dull, flippant, and 
purposeless. These charges, [with modifications and exceptions, 
probably contam a taut sod peu of truth. Indian journals are 
about as interesting, it may be, as provincial journals m Eng- 
land ; but, considering the culture, the social position, and 
official or business habits of the European public m India, they 
ought to he more than that The fault here agam is probably 
rather to be found with the Government, which withholds from 
them hundreds and thousands of important facts and documents 
which see the hght for the first time m England, where they are 
not cared for, and are then copied by our papers when their 
immediate mterest has passed away. 

At page 57 occurs a note, directly bearing on a vital question of 
Indian liberty. After denouncing the error and crime ot rehgi- 
ous persecution m Europe, the author remarks — 

“ Ample warning may he drawn from the laige infusion of the 
* passions of a persecutor, which miigled with the general dwplay 
‘ of the worst parts of our national character on the occasion of 
^ the Sepoy Insurrection Th» ravings of fanatics or charlatans 

n 
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* firom the pulpit may he unworthy of notice ; but the heads of 

' the Evangeli^ announced as their principle, for the 

* government of Hindoo^ and Mahomedans, that no schools be 
^ supported by pubkc money in which the Bible is not taught, and, 

* by necessaiy consequence, that no, public employment be given 

* to any but real or pretended Christians" 

An Under-Secretary of State, in a speech delivered to his 
constituents on the 12th of November 1857, is reported to 
have said : — “ Toleration of their faith," (the faith of a hundred 
millions of British sulnects,) *'the superstition which they 
‘ called religion, by the Bntish Government, had had the effect 
‘ of retarding the ascendancy of the Bntish name, and prevent- 
‘dpg the s^utaiy growth of Christianity. Toleration was the 

* great corner-stone of the rebgious liberties of this country ; 
‘ but do not let them abuse that precious word toleration. As 

* he understood it, it meant the complete hberty to all, freedom 
‘ of worship among Christiana , who worshipped upon the 
' same foundation. It meant toleration of all sects and deno- 

* minations of ChHstians who believed in the OTie mediation. 

* r*desire to call attention to the fact, that a man who has been 
‘ deemed fit to fill a high ofi5ce m the Government of this eoim- 

* try, under a hberal Ministry, maintains the doctrine that all 
‘ who do not bfeheve in the divinity of Chnst are beyond the 
‘ pale of toleration Who, after this imbecile display, can 

* indulge the illusion that religious persecution has passed away, 

‘ never to return ?" 

We feel unwilling to add a word to this eloquent dis- 
claimer ; but as some sincere and impulsive persons think 
that they have the high authority of Sir John Lawrence, 
for holding that, on a rehgious question, considerations of 
philosophical truth are out of place, we would just mention 
that the purely theological aspect of this, or any other, ques- 
tion, is equally foreign to a philosophical argument ; but that, 
nevertheless, if Chnstianity true, it cannot be at variance 
with any other form of truth. And m point of fact the Founder 
of Christianity himself said — “ kingdom is not of this world 

and the very section of the Christian public who are most 
vehement in favor of Goveminent support to the 
of their opinions, are headed by the opponents of 
most of whom have sundered from their brethren of the Scotch 
Kirk, not on any point of doctrine, but simply because they 
resented all shadow of State interference. To such therefore 
we would say, great is truth and it will prevail , but do 
not attempt to hurry its progress by the weapons of Caesar, for 
they jHeve nothing ; on the contrary, there is a presumption 
almost amounting to certainty tkat the only results of physical 


propagation 

Erastianism, 
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enforcement of opinions mil be violent antipathy on the part of 
the bold, and hypocritical assent on the part of the mean. 

It is obvious that the Roman Cathohcs of the middle-ages 
must have been at least as earnest and smcere as those of Qie 
present day. From these latter we are proud to differ ; we look 
upon our Protestantism as upon a sacred birthrighL the very 
centre of our liberties. Yet -^’here had our ProtestaOTsm been, 
had the majority of the Princes of Luther’s time been able to 
carry out the prmciples referred to in the latter part of Mr Mill’s 
remarks above quoted ? Luther’s opinions, we say, were true, 
those of the Indian Moslems are not . granted, but what then ? 
Is the test of truth in our opinions to be the strength c£ the 
party professing 1 Because in that case we must admit that truth 
changes when that party loses its strength ; whereas truth is 
admitted to be eternal. Judged by this test, the pro-slavery 
doctrines of the Southern States of the Umon are true, and will 
continue to he so, until their opjponents become stronger than 
those who profess them There is then but one justification, 
and that an immoral one, for showmg favor to Chnstiamty, or 
discountenancing any of the mdigenous creeds. The British 
Government might say , — Hmdooism and Islam have alike shown 
that they are dangerous forms of opinion, afibrdmg no guarantee 
for good conduct, but directly tending to cauSe rebelhon and 
cruelty ; while to make men outwardly Christians by the hope 
of State-reward would be to render all who became such aliens 
to the mass of their countrymen, and devote them, in self- 
defence, to our cause. But this is a crooked policy at best ; and 
pubhc feeling is at any rate too sound at the present day to 
support any British rulers in domg evil that good may come. 
Such Machiavehsm is not consistent with the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, for the assumption of that species of power, if gener^ly 
applied, would not conduce to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number Besides, even in practice in this special case, 
it would be liable to fail If the natives of India be as faithless 
as is generally supposed, what is to prevent them from making a 
tacit counter-arrangement by which aspirants for the favor of 
the ruling power and for Government employ should be allowed 
to bow down in the house of Rimmon, or should arrange among 
themselves to regard baptism as a Parhamentary form ? 

The whole passage from page 71 to page 78 is too long for extract, 
but it would be a gross injury to offer an abndgement: the 
reader should study it, and he will learn what will be the value 
of Christianity to the people of India if they can but be per- 
suaded to adopt it on conviction. For many generations tiaey 
would be better Christians, as a mass, than we, who, blinded by 
the mist of familiarity,” accept many a sublime maxim in 
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tiieory which we ignore in practice. Meanwhile^ our own Chris- 
tianity gains by being constantly maintained in an active and 
controversial condition , forced to examme into the grounds of 
our faith, we must, if honest, become either firm believers or 
sincere sceptics ; there can be but; little of that worthless con- 
ventional religion which, at home, covers so much wickedness with 
Phansaic^hite-wash , and hence it probably results that there 
is more good-feehng, charity, and freedom from crime among 
the White population of India than exists, proportionately, among 
their brethren m England This may seem a paradoxical asser- 
tion ; but ,we appeal to facts. Let any one look at the tales of 
fmu4^ barbarity, and lust, with which every Home News is stored ; 
at the social hauteur, and the neglect of the poor which 
those who know England know to prevail there. At the case — 
for instance — of garah Dyer, the dress-maker, reduced to shop- 
lifting, because her well-to-do customers would not pay her 
bills. We are not free from sm, God knows, but there is no 
such chronicle sent back by the Homeward Mail , the pnncipal 
record of the European pubhc bemg very commonly a handsome 
subscnption-list for some object, Indian or Imperial, of alms, 
or of hero-worship, of church-building, or of Mission-exten- 
sion. Whore is the case of distress that has been brought m 
vain before the Indian public , still more constant are the good 
deeds done m obscunty or in secret, the Dispensary or Hehef 
Society kept up for the poorer natives neglected by their own 
countrymen ; the sums of money lent or forgiven amongst each 
other , a hospitality ever open , a total freedom from that form 
of pride which Mr Thackeray has made English by his Book 
of Snobs."' 

Chapter IV. treats of the limits to the authority of society 
over the individual, and is full of pregnant matter for English 
readers. 

Among the natives of this country the system of caste has 
80 strongly circumscribed the hberty of the individual, and is so 
cheerfully acquiesced in by those immediately affected, that it 
hardly seems worth while to point out its mconvemences. But it 
is curious to observe the apparent anomabes mtroduced into a 
system like Mr Mill’s by this kind of specialty in Asiatic life, 
where a man’s minutest actions are strictly controlled by the 
opinion of the only society that is open to him, which possesses 
more sanctions than Fieemasonry without the voiuntaiy character 
of that institution, (masmuch as a Hindoo cannot choose whether 
he wiU join the caste into which he is bom, unless ho is prepared 
to become, literally, an outcast) ; it may possibly be the duty of 
the Government to step in to the assistance of the individual, 
and to protect him, as far as it can, against the oppression of his 
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relations and friends Accordingly, we hear a good deal about 
doing away with caste,” and tliough that is not at present 
p)ssible, it would be no infraction of liberty. Meanwhile, the 
State can ignore it far more than is now done So strong is the 
feeling among the natives that the answer to a question who 
are you is not, as in Europe, “ A B, of such and snch a pro- 
fession ” but, “ I am a Brahmin, or a Bunya^’ (or whatever the 
case may be) ; and the permanent loss of caste carries with it, 
according to Ihdian usage, the loss of property With this latter 
penalty the Legislature has most righteously interfered ; but 
there would be nothing illiberal m going a step farther ; in 
torbiddmg public officers to enter caste m descriptive rolls, for 
instance, or in framing rules for the Native Anny, which avouU 
requiie of the sepoys duties which no high caste man could per- 
form without being excommunic<ated by his brethren. Whether 
sucli a course would be expedient, is foreign to the purpose of the 
present enquiry, which is only concerning liberty, a considera- 
tion of the bounds witb^ which an intelligent but foreign dcs}x)t- 
ism ought to content itself in ruling Asiatics. And it is on tins 
ground that thmking men are geneially disposed to approve the 
policy of the Indian Government, for the last twenty or thirty 
years especially, on the subject of proselytising As members of 
the community of singularly pure and upright intentions, Mis- 
sionaries are entitled to all free course m their good work, which 
is to state opinions and the reasons winch recommend them 
Mr. Mill applies an ingenious orejuvientum ad homiiieni 
by asking how the people of England would like to h\e m a 
Mahomfedan country where they would not be allowed to eat pork? 
This is not an imaginary case We are acquainted with seveial 
places m British India where, in deference to Hindoo feeling, 
the slaughter of horned cattle is disallo-ived , and hence a num- 
ber of Clinstians and Mussulmans are debarred fiom the use of 
a cheap and nutntious diet And it is a cunous fact, that the 
Parsees of Western India are stated by Mr Mill to have mcor- 
porated into their code an abstinence from both l>eef and poik, 
in consequence of the alternate objections of tlie two dominant^ 
races under whom they have been compelled to live. 

And this seems the proper place to notice a species of case in 
which this country abounds, where a strict adherence to political 
economy may — and often does — interfere with individual hl>erty. 
This IS caused by the collision between the two opposite states of 
society, European and Asiatic European public ppmion retjuires 
that tr^e should be left entirely free — not on liberal, however, 
so much as on economical grounds. Tlius, for instance, we are 
told that official influence must not be brought to bear on prices^ 
liecause these will be kept level by competition Thus, during 
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a time of universal scarcity, when Charles Metcalfe was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, the Bri- 
gadier at Agra reported that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny for want of food, of which hirge stores were known to 
have been collected by the Bunyas ; and requesting permission 
to open the stores and force a sale at what he considered a fair 
price Sir C. Metcalfe at once sent back a firm negative ; but 
the Bunyas probably took the hint, for the affair was tided over. 
But it is forgotten, in such cases, that the grain-€ealers of that 
pajt of India are all of one caste, a close Guild, which can punish 
with intolerable severity any infraction of the rules of the body, 
one of which, we may be sure, is against underselhng the rate 
(or nirik) fixed by* general consent, or by the Panch ; but the 
law cannot punish such a combination, so in an extreme case 
like that above referred to (competition, the scientific remedy, 
being barred) the amount of liberty consists in this, that the 
dealers have the liberty to withhold the necessaiy food of man, 
and the public have the liberty to starve. Practically it may 
be said this is prevented m imlitaiy cantonments at least by the 
interference of the Commanding Officer. It may he so, and as 
far as his own bazar extends, the Commandant is here, in spite 
of all appearance of arbitrariness, really actmg on the side of 
liberty ; that is, he gives the small trader liberty to dispose of 
his small stock instead of suspending his business at the pleasure 
of the heads of the Guild, and he gives the consumers — the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants — lilierty to get food But 
(setting apart that this is done on, at best, a very small 
scale,) it is objectionable as being illegal, and the real remedy 
would be to have laws suited to the system which we cannot 
alter. 

So with the trade in land : the usurious and fraudulent 
dealings of the monied classes, founded on the improvidence and 
ignorance of the land-owners, and the facility with which they can 
hjrpothecate their estates, allows them (the estates) to pass out 
of their hands into those of the Surdfs and Bunyas ; causing 
a good land-holder to become a disaffected man and possible 
criminal, while the land is rack-rented and mismanaged by a 
sedentary absentee It is here forgotten that the native powers, 
from whom we inhented the system of holding zemindars 
responsible for the management of their estates, did not allow 
such an office to be marketable and generally transferrable 
any more than we should that of a tehsildar ; and that 
the interest of the State — i. e, of the public — requires that 
the powers of an Indian landholder should only be entrust- 
ed to those of whose fitness the State is assured. Women 
may hold them, because they may have efficient agents, and the 
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respect of the ryots may be theirs from their hereditary right ; 
but what influence can be the Bunya’s, who takes the land mere- 
ly as a commercial investment, and is afraid to visit it, owing to 
the influence of the old family which makes him a common 
enemy ? What wonder if he acts up to the character, and takes 
eveiy pice he can screw out of the hostile cultivators ? What 
wonder if, in a convulsion like that of 1857, the cultivators 
rally round the ousted proprietor, bum down the Cutcherry 
where the transfer is recorded, plunder (perhaps murder) the 
parvenu, and reinstate their former chief? 

The concluding chapter is headed ‘‘ Applications ” 

It commences with stating the two maxims which fcrm the 
doctrine of the past portion of the book * these are — 

Ist — The individual is not accountable for conduct which 
does not affect the interest of others Thus, we do not pumsh 
the Editor of a newspaper for his opinions, but for propounding 
them in a malicious manner. (Mr Mill seems to limit, as above 
noted, this class of responsibility to the case where an overt act 
follows directly on the publication. But we submit that an 
article having an inevitable tendency to produce civil war, 
crime, or deep personal mjury to an innocent man, comes under 
this exception ) So a bankrupt is punished, not for being 
extravagant, but for injuring his creditors We shall come to 
Indian applications presently 

— The individual may be punished, if bis conduct affect 
the interest of others 

This flows from the first, and the same illustrations apply 
In page 170 we find a clear admission of the principle of trade 
above laid down. The so-called doctnne of free-trade rests on 
‘ grounds different from, but equally solid with, the principle of 
‘ mdividual liberty asserted in this essay ” Equally solid, that is, 
when the conditions of the society with which we have to deal, 
are the same as those of that in which it originated 

The restramts m question,^’ proceeds our author, ‘‘ affect only 
‘ that part of conduct which society is competent to restrain, and 
are wrong, solely because they do not really produce the results 
' which it is desired to produce by them ” 

We have already shown that the conditions under which trade 
emerged from restraint in England — ^which may be all summed 
up in the word “ competition'’ — do not exist in this country Fur- 
ther, the people would gladly avail themselves of the restraint 
which would prevent a set of dealers, practically exercising a 
monopoly, from conspiring to swell their money bags at the price 
of human life. The restraint on transfer of land would be equally 
feasible, and would merely resemble the restraint which prevents 
a patient in a hospital from throwing himself down a weD under 
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the influence of his disease. If the landholder could not pledge 
to the money-dealer his command over the land, which is, in part, 
apolitical function, he would simply be obliged to do without 
ready money, which might, however, be advanced to him, on 
reasonable interest, by the State, under the now almost forgotten 
system of “tuccavee that is, where it was really required for 
agricultural purposes This is almost treating the landholders as 
children ; but indeed they are not much better. 

At page l74^ is noticed the question of the sale of poisons, which 
Mr. Mill IS unwiUing to curtail, as they may often be wanted for 
harinless, nay, useful purposes In this country so strong is the 
feeling on the subject (though no legislative enactment exists), 
that the shop-keepers will not sell this class of drugs where there 
is a probability of its being found out, without an order from 
the Magistrate * 

The recent legislation on the subject of arms is of this nature. 
Lethal weapons bemg supposed to be chiefly useful for bad pur- 
poses, it IS now penal to possess them, or to manufacture, or deal 
in them without a license , and licenses are at present very 
sparingly bestowed But the evil is, that the more dangerous 
classes do not give up their arms, which are the tools of their 
trade, while the rest of the public, who.se arms are not dangerous, 
as long at least as the army is faithful, arc left unarmed — an 
easy prey to the criminals whom our ignomiiuously useless Pohee 
and our ideas of hberty leave free to come and go, and work 
their wicked wdl on Society 

The objection to our ideas of hberty is, that they are ideas 
and not hving principles growing out of the constitution of 
society From such a phantom proceeds our dislike to a pass- 
port system, which, conjoined with a scheme of labor for vagrants, 
would keep down enrne more than any other measure that could 
he applied to the present state of Indian Society. 

So, again, in respect of procuring the victims of prostitution, 
and of keeping gaming-houses Both these are in some codes 
theoretically penal ; but modern ideology renders it very difficult 
to put any real restraint upon them. It is now pretty generally 
admitted that the three immoralities of drunkenness, fornication, 
and gamblmg, if not exclusively reflective or self-regarding, have 
yet BO little du-ect influence on the happiness of others, that they 

* Mr, Mill’s remedy la the provision of what Bentham happily calls “ pre- 
ap|>omted evidence that the druggist, for instance, should be obliged to insist 
on the presence of a witness when he sells a poisonous drug , that ho should 
affix a conspicuous label to the parcel or bottle, stating that it contains poison , 
and that he should enter the particulars m a book. We do not see how this is 
to be done in India, because, for one thing, the pansaree is not yet fitted for 
Magisterial functions, and, for another, that the label, if affixed, would convey no 
infonnation to people who cannot read. 
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ou^ht not to be treated by legal penalty, though they are fair 
and legitimate subjects for social censure i the evils of a 
severe legislation on such matters having been proved by the ex- 
perience of centuries to be greater than those which the oifences 
cause when left to private morality and public opinion. But Mr 
Mill raises the question, whether it can be laid down consistently 
that, “ what the agent is free to do, other persons ought to be 
equally free to counsel or instigate ?” — (jpcige 176 ) This brings 
up the questions so often discussed at home of “ Maine- Law'’ 
and “ Social Evils ” And in this country opinion and law, as 
practically enforced, appear to be in a somewhat vague, and, so 
to speak, empiric condition The rahonale, on Mr Mill's 
principles, would be sufficiently obvious, we think, if he himself 
had not pronounced that “ this question is not free from diffi- 
culty.” ‘'If,” he proceeds, "people must be allowed, in whatever 
‘ concerns themselves, to act as seems best to themselves, at their 
‘ own penl, they must equally be free to coii'^ult with one another 
' about what is fit to be so done , to exchange opmions, and to 
‘give and receive suggestions Whatever it is permitted to do, 
‘ it must be permitted to advise to do ” He fidmits, however, 
that, if the adviser have a personal interest in advismg an 
immorality, the case becomes doubtful But we cannot helj) 
thinking that this admission leads to a simple solution of tlie 
difficulty Whoever makes a pursuit or livelihood out of what it 
is bad for his customers that they should be allowed to do, com- 
mits a habitual injury to them It is not disputed that a 
gamester injures his health of mmd or body, and that eitliei 
his fortune or his honesty must be ultimately lost. The man 
who profits by keeping a house m which numbers of persons 
constantly find the means of thus inevitably injuring themselves, 
is surely responsible for a great part of that injury, and, as such, 
a fit subject of legal restramt The real difficulty is m the case 
of liquor-shops, where the article sold, hke the poisons above 
referred to, is one that may be used for innocent, and even for 
beneficial purposes And to this we shall revert, m connection 
with the question of the Abkarry or Indian Excise, when we 
come to the appropriate portion of Mr Mill’s chapter now under 
review 

But not only are gaming-houses fit objects of Indian legisla- 
tion in regard of the reason above noted, (which applies equally 
to gamijig-houses ail over the world,) but there is this special 
reason that, in this country they form well-known resorts of 
the idle, the ignorant, and the needy, who are there enabled 
to concoct schemes of plunder, for which the necessities engender- 
ed by gaming form a too certain incentive. They thus combine 

p 
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the character of a London thieves’ public-hotise with that of a 
“ fence,” or receptacle for stolen goods. Mr Mill will not “ven- 
ture to decide” whether keepers of brothels and “ hells” should 
not at least be compelled to prosecute their calling m obscurity, 
so that their customers should be only those who are resolved 
to seek them, not called from multitudes of unwary passers-by, 
and this may be the proper rule regarding the former of these 
disreputable haunts , but gaming-houses in India, at least, are 
fair objects of Police persecution, and their proprietors should be 
made uncomfortable rather than merely obscure. At present 
procuration is, perhaps, by Indian Law, theoretically punishable ; 
but the keepmg of a brothel is expressly removed from Magisterial 
interference. Nor does any power exist by which gaming- 
house keepers can be punished, although a special enactment 
of 184!8 bars the recovery of sums won by wagers. 

But the case is different m regard to hquor. Here the Indian 
Government pursues a consistent and a reasonable course It 
requires a revenue from certain articles which, though not alto- 
gether noxious, or even perhaps superfluous, are still not absolute- 
ly m dispensable to human hfe, and are consumed in smaller 
quantities and m inferior quahties by the poor than by the nch. 

To initiate a crusade against the use of liquor, as some 
fanatics, both here and at Home, would recommend, is to attempt 
what would be an absurd cruelty, were it not a trouble- 
some fritihty. There is not an article of diet which is not 
liable to abuse, yet who thinks of proscnbmg ghee^ because 
myriads of bunyas and sepoys get dyspepsia and surfeit from 
over-mdulgence m that most (to us) unappreciable and marvel- 
lous dehcacy? It is sometimes unreflectmgly argued that the 
Abkarry tax increases the consumption of spints — a valuable 
hint for Fmanciers, were it creditable, that the more impost you 
lay upon a commodity the more of it will be consumed ^ 

It may be conceded, then, that ardent liquors differ from the 
means of vice last discussed in this, that they are fit objects of 
taxation rather than of persecution. But the shops where they 
are sold are, like brothels and gaming-houses, used as resorts by 
bad characters. They may be, and often are, so. But, if the 
wares vended there be not necessarily evil, the action of the 
Police in their case may stop short at surveillance. For this 
purpose, no less than for fiscal purposes, some sort of monopoly 
will be beneficial . in England the shops are licensed, in India 
they are farmed by a monopolist Neither plan is an unjustifi- 
able interference with liberty Least of all is such the case in 
India. The relation of the parent or teacher to the child neces- 
sarily implies a certain restraint on the freedom of the latter ; 
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and something of tibat relation must alwa5rs adhere to the sway 
exercised by a hi^y dviliied race over one which is its mferior 
in moral and intellectual status. It is the character of our 
position in India that we treat the natives as wards and pupils. 

And this brings us to the vexed question of education, which 
can never be settled except on the basis of an admitted obliga- 
tion It 18 shown by actual demonstration in the work before 
us, that the instruction of his offsprmg is a duty owed by each 
parent (or at least father) to the society into which he introduces 
an mfant member. Bemg so, it is the duty of the State to see 
that it is discharged. But the function of the State ends here. 
It has been proved already that strength is no test of truth, 
therefore the State has no right to dictate opinions to its sub- 
jects. Moreover, as Mr Mdl well puts it, a general State 
education is a mere contrivance for mouldmg people to be 
exactly like one another /’ and he has before laid it down 
that, so far from this being desirable, diversity of individual 
character, opmion, and conduct is .of vital importance to a 
healthy state of society. 

It should therefore be the object of the Department of Public 
Instruction, primarily, to see that every man either availed 
himself of the means of education provided by the State, or 
provided his children with the means of education at his own 
expense : and all children above ten years old — say — should be 
subject to a yearly pubhc examination m elementary branches of 
general knowledge, the parents of those found deficient bemg 
punished by fine or labor The Government should gradually 
withdraw from the charge of schools and colleges, as they 
found persons or corporations able and willing to undertake 
them, until the aid from the State to education should at last 
be confined to examination, inspection, and grants-m-aid, with 
perhaps a school or college here and there as a standard or 
experiment, and for the instruction of teachers 

As a general rule, the State should abstain from the direction 
of education, while vigorously requiring that children should be 
educated, but where the people cannot, or will not, support proper 
schools and colleges, there Government may, and should, contmue 
to carry them on as a temporary measure, just as it does a 
Railway or a Tea Plantation 

It is interesting to observe how the application of Mr Mill's 
doctrine *would solve the long-pending difficulty about the 
vernacular education of the natives of Bengal. The Court of 
Directors, and their successors in Leadenhall Street, have always 
been anxious that grants-in-aid should be exclusively given to 
colleges and first-class schools. The local authorities have been 
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unanimous in wishing to »e^ education fostered among a larger 
class of the community. They wished the elementary schools of 
the poor to be aided The Home Government was satisfied that 
this kind of education could be met by a compulsory cess and a 
system of indigenous Government schools, as earned out in the 
North-West Provinces. The Bengal Authorities, partly from their 
local knowledge of its unpopularity and very limited success, part- 
ly perhaps ftom a glimmering of Statesmanship, protested and 
recommended a large measure of pecuniary aid to pnvate 
schools ; and the Supreme Council of Calcutta once got so near 
to the true prmciples as to recommend an extensive issue of ele- 
mentary vernacular books, and pnzes to be given to those mas- 
ters of indigenous Schools whose pupils passed the best examina- 
tion in them. And Mr Halliday* showed good reason why this 
sort of aided but voluntary education, of which he was an ardent 
supporter, should not be at first expected to go very low, or spread 
very wide. We should not expect a demand for instruction on 
the part of “ hewers of wopd and drawers of water” — class not 
yet reached by the School-master even in England 

This, as a question of practical detail, is also one of time. 
Perhaps it would be sufficient, at present, to apply Mr Mill’s 
rule to the case of persons entered in the Government rent- 
roll, who are in some measure Government servants, and in 
whose mtelhgence and good behaviour Govern men t has a direct 
interest. 

But there is another duty owed by parents, not only to their 
children, but to society, on which, if possible, the Legislature 
should strictly insist We refer to vaccination Wlien we reflect 
on the myriads of human beings who are annually swept off by 
small-pox m this country, and on the fearfully contagious 
nature of the pestilence, we cannot feel that we are asking too 
much in urging on the State to make vaccination, of all 
children, above six months^ compulsory True, the people 
have objections and suspicions , but really if, after the events of 
’57-58, we are not strong enough to insist on what we know to 
be right, we have no business to remain where we are And the 
right cannot be doubted in this matter 

At page 196 we have a valuable statement of the advantages, 
in a political point of view, of mumcipal institutions. Nothing 
is more required m this country — for three objects. 

Fi/rety to inform us of the wishes, hopes, fears, and opinions 
oi the natives : it is not to be supposed that they will, at first, 
confiam to Parliamentary, or even to vestry-usages ^ but every 

* Quoted m Friend of India for Janoarj’ IV, 1860, 
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wise ruler of a district kuows the value of native sentiments as an 
aid in ruling. 

Second, to prepare the people gradually for self-govera- 
ment ; this we must, if we are honest, suppose to be one of the 
ultimate objects of our presence as masters in this countr^ ; and 
the germ of it is already present m the time-honored village- 
institutions which we found all over India, and which — to our 
own loss and shame — we alone, of all the successive Lords of 
India, have partially era^hcated 

Th^rdy for taxation. Half the difficulties attending the intro- 
duction of new imposts have been met by the rulers of the 
Punjab, who, unfettered by regulation-law, have consulted native 
opinion largely, and availed themselves of existing municipal 
bodies, or created fresh ones for the purpose To say that this 
or J)hat tax, though devised by the collective wisdom of the Cal- 
cutta Law-givers, must be the pattern for ail the nations and 
languages from Peshawur to Prome, or even from Kumaon to 
Coromandel, is to start on the enterprise with ensured failure 
provided beforehand. A tax may be highly productive in Dant- 
zic, which would yield nothiug in Florence, and lead to rebel- 
lion in Madnd ; and yet we know far less of the feelings and 
pecubanties of the various people who occupy this quasi-con- 
tment with which we have to deal on this difficult subject than 
contmeutal rulers know of their subjects But the quota for 
each city or pergunnah once fixed, (and some control perhaps 
given as to its expenditure,) and the local notables would raise 
it as easily as they now raise the Chokeydaree tax. We shall 
soon see local budgets for each Presidency — for Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sind, the Punjab, the North-Western Provmces, Oudh, 
and Bengal. Each Lieutenant-Governor should, in concert with 
the chiefs of divisions and districts, fix the amount to be raised 
for the public works, the Police, and other purely local objects 
of each division and district ; and the amount now spent trom 
imperial revenues on such objects wiU form so much clear 
gain to the State, which would then have only the general 
charges to meet, such as pay of the Army, and interest on 
public debt 

The constitution of the Cml Service, as it exists at present, 
renders it doubtful whether the pay of its members would form 
more correctly a local or a general charge But which is of far 
more importance to settle, it is also doubtful how far a body so 
constituted would work in harmony with mimicipai institutions- 
It IS, however, known that the Prefects m France have bodies of 
an elective character united with them in administration; and 
perhaps the able pen, which recently presented the readers of the 
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Galcxdta Review with so olear a picture of the Frendi Courts, 
may be led to favor us with an account of the working of 
the administrative polity of that country. Clearly a country 
governed by a foreign race, superior in the arts of life to their 
subjects, cannot cashier its civil officers, and leave almost every- 
thing to the localities ; but it does not, we confess, appear to 
us at all chimerical that local bodies might be gradually entrusted 
with considerable power — for local objects — as long as the 
Government continued to be represented by an officer of rank 
and character on the spot Mr Mill cites the case of the Umted 
States as an example of a country where, “ let them be left 
‘ without a government, every body of Americans is able to 
' improvise one, and to carry on that or any other public busmess 
' with a sufficient amount of intelligence, order, and decision.'" 
Assuredly it is to that pass that we must bnng the people of 
this country if we are to remain here tiU our work is done ; but 
as certainly will it be a work of time. Meanwhile, there is this 
farther difficulty noted in the next page (202 et seq ) — ** A 
' Chinese mandarin is as much the tool and creature of a despot- 
‘ism as the humblest cultivator ♦ * * It is not, also, to be 
‘ forgotten that the absorption of all the principal ability of the 
* country into the governing body is fatal, sooner or later, to the 
‘ mental activity and progressiveness of the lK)dy itself. Banded 
‘ together as they are — working a system which, like all systems, 

‘ necessarily proceeds in a great measure by fixed rules — the 
‘ official body are under the constant temptation of sinking into 
‘ indolent routme ; or, if they now and then desert that mill- 
‘ horse round, of rushing mto some half-examined crudity 
‘which has struck the fancy of some leadmg member of the 
‘ corps/" 

The author s India House experience may have helped him 
here; he has undoubtedly described a state of things not 
unknown in the civil administration of this country. The 
creation of a body of pubhc cntics and thoughtful men outside 
the official body would be one result of the introduction of 
mumcipal institutions, and would form the best (Mr. Mill thinks 
the only) check to these tendencies , the best stimulus to keep 
the ability of the Service in workmg order, while it ensured a 
careful testing and weighing of every proposed innovation. 

He concludes that centralization should chiefly concern itself 
with the collection and dissemination of information, and of 
introducing and maintainmg method in public business , while 
power should be as widely diflfused as was consistent with effici- 
ency. The central authonties should know what was being 
done, and should give it a uniform tendency ; but the local 
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bodies should be independent as far as circumstances, from 
time to time, permitted them to be. 

In conclusion, we would again observe that we^ have not pre- 
sumed to comment on Mr. Mill's doctrine in general, but have 
contented ourselves with pointing out some of its applications 
to the affairs of this country. We trust that we have shown 
three things : — 

First, that there is a want in Indian administration of some 
rule regardmg hberty , too much being given or left in some 
respects, too httle in others. 

Second, that, admitting the general doctrine of this Prince 
of living English thinkers, we have such a rule. 

Third, that this rule, abstractedly stated, is the same here as 
elsewhere, viz that the individual should have that amount of 
liberty, and no more, that is consistent with the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Not only, however, have we shown that the result of the 
application of this rule to Indian affairs will leave ^he mdividual 
(native) less hberty than its application to English affairs, but 
we have ventured, respectfully, to qualify one or two of the 
author’s applications generally 

Had we not thought a theological discussion foreign to these 
pages, we might have gone a httle further, and questioned the 
propriety of his remarks on the Christian religion Not only do 
we differ from him in his estimate of the completeness of 
Christian ethics, but we think he has shown a misapprehension 
of their whole scope, which is to raise a high standard by show- 
ing, in the teaching and example of its founder, what is the 
conduct of a perfect man, so that men may go on mdefimtely 
progressing towards perfection. And, when he says that some of 
the best men and greatest benefactors of the species have been 
disbehevers— even antagonists — of Christianity, we think ho 
quite forgets that they have usually had the advantage of being 
bom and bred m Christian societies, and educated — in all 
probability — ^by Christian parents and teachers 

But it is a noble book, full of calm but earnest pleading, 
and well calculated to arrest that progress towards Cbmese 
mediocrity and stagnation which the tyranny of the majority is 
developing in Enghsh and American society We therefore 
heartily commend it to the careful attention of all independent 
minds. 

Noth. — Since tliia article was begun, and loo late to notice it in ite proper 
place, ve have received a pamphlet, published at the Loodiana Mission rreas. 
under the title of “ The F> eedim of iJte Press and BxbUcal Chnaimnity ? mmstdered, , 
by a Bible Christian.’' We would not comment on the general subject- 
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mitter of this tract, which is a learned resume of the Scriptural arguntente m fetor 
' ef the doctaae of the Tnmty ; but we cannot help drawing attention to the ouritma 
insight it gives into the haae of ideas on the ethics of discussion, which exist in the 
* minds of well-educated and well-meaning men This wnter, whilo making the 
'most of the veil of the waonymmu for himaclf attacks his opponeirt Captain Mercer, 
H. M ’s 94th Foot, by name, with a good deal of satmeal personality not very well 
calculated to promote an unbiassed examination of hia solemn theme. And on the 
subject of the freedom of the Press — which has nothing to do, be it Said, with his 
■mam argument, he expresses iumself as follows — “ What I understand by the free- 
dom of ^0 Press is, that any person, who chooses and can do so Jionestly^ may estab- 
lish a Press, and publish at that Press, or refme to publish what ho thinks proper 
««-•««« Slander of private and public cluiractery I think, should be restrained 
by severe penalties. Everything inintoral m its own nature or directly tending to 
detnoraitse the community ♦ ♦ * should, as far os possible, be under some sort of 
restraint, or freedom will soon degenerate into licentiousness 

Brave words, but contammg the germ of all the rcstramts to which disouBsion 
was too long subjected The party which has the power to punish or restram 
public writers, always docs so on the ground that their productions are ‘‘unmoral in 
their nature, or directly tend to demoralise the community,” and we feel pretty sure 
that, if our “ Bible Christian'’ (such is the title of the pamphleteer) had the power, 
he would restrain or punish the publisher of Umtanan arguments on this very 
ground The proper remedy for writings supposed to contain either slander or 
immoral view's, is to meet them by counter-statements, and overthrow them with 
sounder reasons ¥ruth will prevail in the long run, but not by appearing to 
shun the light or to silence its antagonists by brut^ force. 
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Art. VII — 1. Minutes of the Calcutta Missionary Confer^ 
ence. 1855. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 
the SettlemerU of Europeans in India. 1859. 

In the Select Committee on Colonisation and the Settlement 
of Europeans in India, that unhappy controversy between 
Indigo Planters and the Calcutta Missionary Conference has 
been rescued from the oblivion where, it had been hoped, it was 
eternally buried* The papers and letters of the clergymen, who 
took a prominent part in it, have been brought forward to lower 
the Planters in the estimation of the British puhhc, and to prove 
that granting facilities which might lead to an augmentation of 
the number of such settlers would obstruct the executive autho- 
rities in the admmistration of the laws, retard the general pros- 
perity of the country, and mjure the condition of the laboring 
poor These charges are of a grave character, ^md, if based on 
irrefragable evidence, must consign a community, consisting of 
several thousand mdividuahs, to ignominy and shame. They are 
advanced by ChnstiaVi Ministers who could have no other object 
in view than to do all which lay m their power to deliver their 
feUow-creatures from what they believed to he oppression, and 
thus remove one of the grq^t impediments to the work oi evan- 
gelization, to which they have consecrated their lives , but 
whether their statements be the result of personal observation 
and founded on well ascertamed facts, or rest on the testimony 
of others who pay less regard to truth, feel little compunction 
m swerving from it, and had some powerful inducement to lead 
them astray, is an mquiry worthy of calm consideration 

Indigo Planters are neither of the lowest nor highest grade of 
society, though a few, as m other communities, may have been 
lifted by Providence from circumstances of poverty, and now 
and then a titled person be found amon^ them, they generally 
belong to the middl^ class, which sends forth their country- 
men of the medical, legal, and clerical professions, the civil, 
naval, and military sei vices They are the sons of traders, 
merchants, farmers, and manufacturers, la’^ers, clergymen, and 
doctors, officers of the army, navy and civil service. As they 
are drawn from the same class, and m some instances from the 
same famihes, it udll lie readily admitted they are of equal 
respectability, and it will likewise be allowed by those who 
are competent to form a correct judgment tliat., as a body, owmg 
chiefly to the position they occupy, their knowledge of the 
language, customs, habits, chamcter and condition of the natives 
IS superior to that of any other Europeans in the country. 

Q 
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Possessing this thorough knowledge, neither ignorance nor 
prejudice could lead them to adopt a system of oppression in their 
transactions with the people, and presuming, in the absence of 
facts to establish the contrary, they have a common degree of 
humanity, they must feel as little disposed as others to mdulge 
in cruelty ■ but the uncharitable sometimes insinuate that per- 
sons engaged in commerce are strangers to the generous impulses 
of our nature, and that attention to self-interest is the only 
commandment deemed obligatory m the code of their laws ; yet 
not a few of our churches, colleges, and schools, hospitals for 
the sick, and asylums to shelter the poor and forsaken have 
been reared and endowed by merchants , and to all institutions, 
which contemplate the advancement of the spiritual or secular 
good of man, their names stand among the most munificent 
(donors. 

In the diversified walks of business, piety of an exalted charac- 
ter has been exhibited that has exerted a power on the world, 
the effects of wlpch will be felt through the present and a future 
life, while but few philanthropists have issued from courts and 
palaces Admitting, however, that Planters are governed by self- 
interest, the question then arises, is it peculiar to them ? Or, when 
regulated by justice, is it the evil thing it has been represented ? 
Is it not an affection lodged in the bosom by the Deity himself, 
and without which human society could not hang together 
of a day ? It is true that, under the influence of this 
feeling, a man may aim at nothing beyond his personal 
advancement, and in the strenuous exertions which he makes, 
have no further object in view than to raise his family to a 
state of opulence ; each person composmg the population of 
a village, city, or empire, may concentrate all his efforts on his 
own concerns, but what real injury is inflicted ? It is from 
this vast mass of individuals acting separately that the largest 
amount of well-directed exertion is secured, and that a people 
are raised to the highest degree of wealth, comfort, fehcity, and 
greatness, for man cannot isolate himself and stop the influence 
of his actions. When he pleases, good is done that he never 
contemplated, and mterests are promoted on which he never 
bestowed a thought ; because IJe who framed man and the 
structure of society, has wisely ordained that the commumty in 
.which he lives and the nation of which he forms a part shall 
«hare in his prosperous fortunes. In the economy of Providence, 
separate exertions, unperceived it may be by the agents, unite 
into one harmomous whole, and interests apparently conflicting 
Bubserve the common weal. Hence, though men act only from 
the mstincts of nature, the most beneficial results flow from 
fmie and commerce, and when legislators, going beyond their 
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province, interfere with these instincts, the channels of busmeBS 
become stagnant. If such be the nature and tendency of 
self-interest to blame a particular comraunity for acting under 
its influence is to reproach the whole of the human family, for 
the affection is felt more or less intensely in the breast of every 
individual. Before condemning the Planters, an equitable and 
dispassionate person will inquire whether they violate the 
principles of justice , he will make himself thoroughly acquamted 
with the subject, that he may duly weigh the respective 
statements of the contending parties, and test their accuracy, 
uninfluence<l by frothy declamation , he will strive to ehcit facte, 
and on them ground Ins honest judgment. 

It is said the cultivation of indigo is forced, and, thougli not 
expressly stated, it is left to be inferred that the plant is an 
exotic, and has been introduced by British .settlers to the great 
detriment of the country As far hack as the first century of 
the Christian era it was known as indigenous to India, and the 
dye extracted from it was then exported to Europe, and formed 
a lucrative branch of commerce , so that all wduch our euterprismg 
countiymen did was to enter on a manufacture which, ages 
before England ac^^piired any of her Eastern possessions, was a 
source of wealth to the native inhabitants, and to bring to it 
a degree of energy, and of agricultural, chemical, and mecha- 
nical skill which Asiatics have never exliihited A branch of 
agriculture or commerce which is forced contains the elements 
of destruction, and cannot be perpetuated , it is strange then that 
the cultivating of indigo, which has been pronounced to be 
compulsory, should have been earned on from time immemonal 
throughout Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, m Smd, the Punjab, 
the North-West Provinces, and m the independent, allied, and 
tnbutary States Over an area of a million and four hundred 
thousand square miles, the inhabitants of which are of different 
races, religions, and tongues, what power could coerce the people 
to grow the plant were the application of force needed To 
thinking men well acquamted with India, the exercise of tyranny 
over such a vast territoiy, for the accomplishment of this parti- 
cular object, appears to be scarcely possible ; yet there are 
persons who declare this tjoanny is in operation, that the 
cultivation of indigo is analogous to .slavery, and for denouncing 
it liken themselves to the most illustnous friends of humamty, 
to Sharp, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, names which are utter^ 
with a feeling of sacred pleasure, and which will be embalmed 
in the grateful affections of Englishmen through every succeed- 
mg age. That they are mfluenced by the best of motives, and 
solicitous only for the welfare of the peasantry, will he readily 
admitted by those who know them, but that they are waging 
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yrtLT against what bears affinity to the traffic which disgraced 
our West Indian possessions may be reasonably doubted. While, 
however, we think they are mistaken, we honor them for their 
well-mtentioned efforts, and have no sympathy with the cry 
that, as ministers of rehgion, they acted out of character m 
taking a hvely interest in the temporal affairs of the poor 
This grave accusation was designed to excite the indignation of 
the public, yet it is quite harmless ; properly imderstood, the 
offence committed was simply this, they meddled on the wrong 
side, the same amount of talent exerted in advocating the 
cause of their opponents would have drawn forth unmeasured 
praise. Such clamour, instead of detemng the good and 
courageous from identifying themselves with the people, is an 
incentive to persevere in the laudable course upon which they 
have entered, and to cast to the winds all objections that 
emanate from grovelling spirits Sad, indeed, wdl be the days 
of the Church, when those who serve at her altars forget 
the rights of men and the duties of citizens However, that 
the cultivation of indigo is little analogous to the slave trade 
may soon be made apparent. Parhament sanctioned that 
iniquitous traffic, and framed stringent laws to support it A 
large mihtary force was assigned to protect the masters from the 
vengeance of the captives, but it not unfrequently happened, 
where British bayonets were too few to maantain tranquillity, 
that the blacks rose with the fury of demons and massacred the 
white inhabitants The Legislature has been antagonistic to the 
propnetor of indigo-plantations, and made him the victim of 
several pernicious enactments , and weak-minded officials, who 
feel aggrieved by Ins strictly courteous but unobsequious bearmg, 
would deport him to-morrow had they the power , no soldiers 
or pohcemen are sent to defend him from outrage ; his house 
may be 10 or 20 miles distant from the dweUing of the next 
European, yet he sleeps unguarded, and durmg summer with 
doors wide open, and no one goes to murder him , he can- 
ters for hours over his estates all alone, not attended by even a 
groom, yet he is not hooted or shot, but respectful salutations 
everywhere greet him 

K by forced cultivation be meant the crop is unremuneratory, 
how is it that natives, not the tenants of Planters, and m no way 
connected with them, grow mdigo on their own account, and 
bnng it to the factory for sale? Would they do this if it were 
a positive loss or less profitable than other produce ? How is it 
that, when they purchase estates, they offer as- much per beegah 
for mdigo as rice-lands ? If they be not bhnd to their pecu« 
niary interests, a fault with which few persons will charge them, 
transactiofia) which axe taking place every day, must be 
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fonned by actual experience to give a reasonable return for the 
capital invested. That indigo really pays, notwithstanding all 
which has been said to the contrary, is apparent from the follow- 
ing tabular statement, which is founded on facts elicited from 
Ryots and Planters at present engaged in the cultivation, and 
from Natives and Europeans formerly so employed, but who are 
now pursuing other avocations As the land-measure is not 
the same in every part of the country, it would be difficult to 
comprehend the whole of India in one table, but, however 
desirable the possession of such a document may be, it is^not 
indispensable, nor would it make any substantial difference in 
the calculations which are given , because the returns of 
the larger heegah, like those of the smaller, bear a relative 
proportion to the expenditure incurred, and make no mtrmsic 
alteration in the profits of the cultivator. It is important to 
observe that much land, which is appropriated to the cultivation 
of mdfgo, is unfit for the production of nee, so that the question 
IS not exactly a companson between these two products, but 
rather this — shall a great extent of country reclaimed from the 
forest return to its primitive state, and be agam resigned to 
beasts of prey ? Shall we thus arrest the progress of civilisation 
with its numerous tram of blessmgs, and bring back the 
inertness of a barbarous age ^ Enhghtened philanthropists 
■would deprecate such retrogression, and point to a larger 
development of the resources of India as one of the best 
means of further advancing the material prospenty of the 
people * 

We may liere remark, that respecting the quantity of land 
appropriated to mdigo much error is abroad From the statements 
of some individuals, who have written on the subject, one might 
be led to infer that this product monojKihses the greater part of 
the country, and that the ryots aie precluded from gromug any 
other crops. The quantity of land assigned for indigo is seldom the 
thirtieth part of the district, and often considerably less Take 
for example the country of India, which contains the most 
flourishmg plantations in lower Bengal, the area is 6,926,733 
beegahs, and the number appropriated to this product is 
250,000, which is less than a twenty-eighth, and of this, the part 
tilled by the factory-servants, who are paid by the day, and 
whose interests are in no way affected by the crop, is about a 
fifth , but in the distnct of Tirhoot it more, probably as much 
as one-half. Even on the most prosperous estates it appears 
that only a small portion of the land is taken for the 
plant ; that nine beegahs out of every ten are left for other 
produce For a confirmation of the truth of this statement 
reference may be made to the estate of Nischindepoor, in Nuddea, 
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which wih prove that the figures which have been given* are 
substantially correct , — 

Villages on the estate ... 467 

Population ... 2,88,000 souls 

Area ... ... ., ... 9,51,775 beegahs. 

Fallow and waste land, with the 
area of woods, gardens, houses, 

roads, and pools 2,20,000 „ 

Under cultivation 7,31,775 „ 

Appropriated to indigo, and culti- 
vated by ryots ... ... 55,000 

Appropriated to indigo, and 
cultivated by the factory 
laborers ... ... 12,000 

67,000 t „ 

Appropriated to other crops ... 6,64,775 beegahs * 

From the above, it is very evident that those gentlemen, who 
assert the whole of every fann, except an insignificant portion, is 
appropriated to indigo, must have derived their intelligence from 
persons that were either grossly ignorant of agricultural pursuits, 
or for the accomphshraent of some hidden purpose, dehberately 
made a false representation of the state of things 

It is necessa^ to bear in mmd that wheat, oats, barley, and 
the mustard-plant are grown with mdigo Natives likewise sow 
linseed with it, but of tliis European Planters do not approve, as 
it is found to injure the indigo Having made these prelimmary 
observations to enable the reader to understand the tabular 
statement, we now lay it before him. 

* For these and other details the reader is referred to a letter published in the 
Cnhutta Enahshtnan, on the 24 th of January 18 G 0 , by James Forlong, Es<jiijre, 
Manager ol the Nibchiiidci)Oor estate. 
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The quantity of Indigo exported from Calcutta, in the 
official year 1858-59 was 83,577^ maunds,* which realised 
xns, 34, 251-10-0 1 

* A maund is 80 pounds. 

t Vtde Bonnaud^s Covwiercial Annual (or 1867-58 and 1858-59, page 35. 
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The following table shows the quantity annually exported for 
forty years, and the respective pnces at which it sold — 

Crops of Indigo in Bengal, Imports, Deliveries, Stocks, 
and Prices in London, 1811 — 51 


Crops in Bengal 

Years 

Total Imports from 
India into Great 
Britain 

Total deliveries for 
Export and Home 
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Stock m Great Bn- 
tain, Slat of De- 
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— 
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Not possessing the commercial statistics of Madras and 
Bombay, we can state nothing with certainty respecting the 
shipments from those ports 

As it has already b^n shown that the cultivation of indigo is 
beneficial to the hut as well as the factory, and not necessarily 
connected with oppression, these annual returns may be contem- 
plated as the results of a laudable enterprise which promotes the 
well-being of the peasantry. In addition to the makmg of 
indigo, many Planters are extensively engaged in the manufac- 
turmg of silk and jute, and are large landed proprietors. By 
capital, skill, and energy thus employed, they accelerate the 
progress of agriculture and commerce, and in this way do more 
than any other class of persons, whether Asiatics or Europeans, 
to better the circumstances of the industnous poor, and there- 
fore deserve an exalted place among the benefactois of India, 
and this place men well qualified to appreciate their labors 
have already assigned them Lord William Bentinck, an emi- 
nent statesman, and the ablest of Govemors-General, wrote in 
a Despatch to the Court of Directors that they had greatly 
contributed to the pi ogress of civihsation, the development of 
the resources of the country, and the prosperity of its inhabi- 
tants, and on these grounds urged it would be wise policy to 
afford Europeans every facility and encouragement to settle in 
India, Baboo Dwarkanath Thakoor, an mfluential gentleman, 
a wealthy merchant, and the possessor of extensive landed 
property, said, that the system of planting then carried on, 
which is the same that is now at work, had enhanced the value 
of his estates, and benefited his tenantry Baja Bammohun 
Boy, a distinguished scholar, master of almost eveiy branch 
of Eastern and W estem learning, and whose character was m 
harmony with the greatness of his mmd, spoke of them m the 
following language — “As to the Indigo Planters, I beg to observe 
' that I have travelled through several distncts in Bengal and 
‘ Behar, and I found the natives residing in the neighborhood of 
‘ indigo-plantations evidently better clothed and better condi- 
tioned than those who lived at a distance from such stations. 

‘ There may be more partial injury done by the Indigo Planters, 

‘ but, on the whole, they have performed more good to the genera- 
* hty of the natives of this country than any other class of 
‘ Europeans, whether in or out of the service.'"'* 

Durmg the administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
the Judges of the chief Civil and Criminal Court were com- 
missioned to make tours of inspection through tlie whole 

* Papers relating to the settlement of Europeans in India, the result of au 
inriuir} b> the Governor-General, liOrd William Bentinck, page 177. 
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of Bengal, and Mr Welby Jackson, who visited several coun- 
tries, thus reported in reference to the subject under consi- ♦ 
deration : — linprovements in agriculture have been effected 

* by the under-tenants, the putneedars ; farmers, who, mostly 
' with borrowed capital, have earned the cultivation of indigo, silk, 

* sugar, and other valuable productions to an extent which they 

* never reached at any anterior period ; the example has been set, 

‘ and the way opened, by the Indigo Planters, mostly Englishmen, 

‘ who, by their energy and assiduity, by forcing their way through 
' difficulties and opposition, have formed themselves mto a class 

* of great wealth and influence ; necessarily coming into direct 
^ collision with the comparatively inert zemindars, and in many 
' lastances ousting and supplanting them in their zemmdanes ; 

‘ and even, when this has not taken place, rendenng them- 
' selves formidable nvals It is singular enough that men 
' without capital,* strangers and aliens both m race and habits, 

‘ should thus have been able, by their indomitable energy and 
‘ perseverance, to compete successfully with a wealthy class of 
" men, created and established by the State itself, and firmly root- 
‘ ed in the country, with all the support of that wealth, influence, 

' and the favor of their countrymen and of the State could 
‘ give them. The example of the Planters has been followed by 
‘ the more enterprising among the natives , and it is to these men 
' of enterprise, who have commenced and will continue the move 
‘ forwards, that the country is indebted for improvements ; and it 
‘ IS to them, the men of enterprise and action, that the State must 

* look for further progress in the same direction ” 

It IS sometimes aflirmed that the rate at which the European 
lets his land, compared with that at which Mahomedan and 
Hindu proprietors lease theirs, is high, and must therefore be a 
great hardship This assertion is founded neither on real nor 
apparent truth, and no mdividuals, possessing a correct knowledge 
of the condition and sentiments of the ryots, would either 
make or believe it The rent realised by the native is, generally 
speaking, equal to that collected by the European, while the 
amount gathered in the shape of dues to defray tlie expense of 
pujas, feasts, weddings, funeral obsequies, litigation, and a 
hundred other things, not unfrequently makes it from twenty to 
fifty per cent larger These dues may be designated free-will 
offonngs, but they are gratuities m the same sense as the 
benevolences exacted by the former sovereigns of England, for 
whoever refuses them is pumshed either in his property or 
person. 

• The statement that Indigo Planters are men without capital is erroneous, for in 
land, and mdigo, and silk factones they have mvested several millions. 
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The tenants of Indigo Planters are said, from being long accus- 
tomed to the yoke, to be too broken m spirit to offer resistance 
and effect their own deliverance ; but whatever objections Ben- 
galees may have to fight, they have none to run from danger. To 
avoid ill usage, the payment of arrears of rent, or of debts due 
to their neighbors, they depart under the cover of night to the 
estate of some distant propnetor, whom they persuade to lease 
them land, and lend them money to build a house Such 
pecuniary grants are readily made, for nearly everywhere an 
increased number of cultivators is re(][uired, and each additional 
beegali brought under the ]>lough is so much gam to the owner. 
Peiliaps it will be asked if such emigrations from tlie pro])erty 
of Europeans are more numerous than those which are made 
from that of Hindus and Maliomedans We think it is lughly 
probable they are considerably lower ; because, judging from the 
condition of the people on several thousand estates that have 
come under our notice during a protracted residence of nearly 
quarter of a century, we aie disposed to draw the loUowing infei- 
ence, that most of the tenants of British settlers are m better 
circumstances, better hous(Hl, fed, and clad than those of native 
landlords, and, consequently, have less cause to abandon their 
homes Th<?re are, it is true, Hmdus and Maliomedans who, 
as landlords, are all that could be wished, but they are few in 
number, and fonn an honorable exception to the rest of their 
counti ymen 

That, generally speaking, Planters are just and consuh'rate to 
their workmen is evident Inun the multitudes of hill-peojde that 
come to them to be emphyed Many thousands descend to the 
plains for this purpose, s(une of tliem travelling as gieat a 
distance as 200 miles The maiiufactunng being over, they 
go back to their native land, ami return as the iiidigo season 
appioaches, when they may be seen m all directions eiossiug the 
country in groups to the estates of thi'ir respective masters , and, 
if you enter into conversation with them, they will perhaps Udl 
you that they have done this ten or twenty years, and that their 
fathers worketl at the same fac-tones to winch they are wendmg 
their way As ill usage and ill pay would not bung tlieni from 
their mountam homes, it is reasonable to suppose they are well 
treated, and obtain wages equivalent to tlieir toil And is it 
likely that Planters are less just and considerate to their 
tenants, wh()se interests are more immediately connected vith 
their own, and on whose g(^od-wjll they so much depend for the 
profitable working of their capital? The system of advances 
which prevails m every department of business, places the 
Planter to a certain extent iii the power of the ryots, and as 
they arc not all honest, it sometimes rcntuiros the greatest 
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vigilance to prevent them from Rocretiy reaping and selling the 
crop, for which, in whole or part, he has already paid , and if m 
stopping such fraud physical force lie used, which is rarely the 
case, the blame must rather rest on the thieves than on him 
they resolved to plunder No selfish inducement can prompt 
the Planter to commit nets of oppression ; his interest lic.s m an 
opposite direction, in being upnght, ^raightforward, and kind in 
his deahngs, for a different course would lead the cultivators to 
abscond, and reduce the estates which he has purchased, or 
farms, to a wilderness 

On careful mcpiry, it will be found that the sufferings which 
the ryots endure come from then own rountiy-men, and are 
inflicted without the orders or even knowledge of the Planter 
At some factones the agents take more or less from every rupee 
wdiich passes through tlieir hands, make a false measurement 
of the land, and under-value the produce , use indeed their 
utmost endeavors to rob both tluur master and his tenantry. 
Were, however, this pillage confined to the estates of Planters, 
it would he a rejiroach, proving them to be greatly u anting m 
circumspection and vigilance , but m every dejaartment of 
busmes.s, m .silk-factones, sugar-mills, mercantile and govern- 
mental offices, ami more or less in ja'ivate liousehoMs, dishonesty 
and lying are daily practised by servants , nor is there probably 
one person of property in the whole of India, wdiose expenence 
does not confirm the truth of the above statement Indeed, 
every wliere the ast-onishmg f.iet piesents itself of men l>emg 
large proprietors, who were the underlings of native landlords, 
on wages of six or eight nipees a month, who, by a prosperous 
course of viUainy, reduced their mastom to lieggary, and then 
purchased their estates with the pmceeds of mapiity 

It IS urged, as a grave charge, against the Planters, that they 
take the law into their own hands, hold courts on their estates, 
and preside in them as Ju<lges This statement is true, and has 
excited much indignation .Landlords and all person.s of pro- 
perty in India have smular courts Gentlemen who fonn their 
opinion of foreign climes by the c<'>uditioii of England, where 
every one is surroundetl with the safeguards of law, and secured 
from the least molestation, are exccedmgly jealous of encrojich- 
nieuts on the executive powers of Government, and denounce those 
that make them as oppressors and tyrants, wretches who pol- 
lute the atmosphere of liberty, and are unworthy to live The 
new-comer, on his arrival m India, if he hea^ the statement for 
the first tune, does so with equal surprise, and gives utterance to 
his displeasure in the strongest language Such feelings are an 
honor to our country-men, and may they ever glow m their bosoms, 
whether at home or abroad , may they continue to take the same 
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interest in the welfare of their species, and, like their fathers, be 
the champions of freedom Instead, then, of deprecating the 
expression of sentiments which contributed to the greatness and 
prosperity of nations, and shed a lustre on the characters of indi- 
viduals, it will be wiser to point out the mistakes into which our 
country-men fall, owing t:> the distant position they occupy, and 
the want of precise intelligence which lead them to see things 
indistinctly, as objects are beheld in a fog If persons who have 
not travelled, or done so without an increase of knowledge, thus 
persist in forming their judgment of the affairs of other countries 
by those of their native land, let them go back from the present 
auspicious reign to periods m our history, when Statesmen gave 
more attention to the collection of revenue than the administra- 
tion of justice, when the courts of law were corrupt, and the 
executive authorities being dishonest, ignorant, indolent, or over- 
worked, the people were left in a great measure to take care of 
themselves, then they will obtain a clearer view of the condition 
of OUT eastern empire, and be less surprised at the course which 
the Planters have adopted. That Indian Statesmen pay more 
attention to the collection of revenue than the administration of 
justice, IS freely admitted by themselves, recorded without reserve, 
m books published by Government servants, and confirmed by 
the experience of everyday. If a civilian be found to possess not 
sufficient ability or aptitude to gather taxes, he is not dismissed, 
as would be the case were he employed by a parish as collector 
of the poor rates, hut, hke an imbecile cabmet-mmister who is 
got out of the way by being removed to the House of Lords, 
he is raised to the bench. Thus an office, for which accurate, 
varied, and extensive knowledge, diligence and long continued 
labor, a calm and far reaching mind, and every attribute of 
moral worth are requisite to discharge its duties aright, is made 
the Coventry and penal settlement of the service.* 

* G Campbell, Esq , of the Bengal Civil Service, in his Modem India, says — 
" When a Collector is old enough, he is made a Judge ; and to this step there is 
almost no exception, if it is wished for It seems to he c-onsidered that, if at this 
time of life a man is fit for any thing at all, he is fit for a Judge , and it he is 
fit for nothing, better make him a Judge and get nd of him ; tor once m that 
office he has no claim to further pnimotion by mere seniority alone The judicial 
department being in a less satisfactory state than any other, is less sought after, 
and, the ill effects of mismanagement being less immediately startling, the 
prmciple that (in a choice of evils) any man will do for a Judge, seems to have 
become established Some who mismanage their districts are said to be promoted 
to be Judges against their will.” — page 276 

William Taylor, Esq , who, during the rebellion, is believed to have saved 
several counties, for bemg wiser and more active than his masters, fell under 
their di^Ioasure, and was degraded from the office of commissioner at Patna to 
that of Judge of Mymensmg A Commissioner was recently reduced to a Judge- 
ship for a breach of etiquette in the camp of the Gkivemor-General This w 
a singular way of teaching the lessons of Chesterfield, and must add new lustre 
to the Viceroy’s name. 
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The newly created peer may pass the remainder of his 
days, as far as the nation is concerned, without doing either 
good or evil, but the career of the unqualified Indian Judge 
cannot be innoxious. As the highest authonty in the country, 
the most important cases are brought t)efore him, and appeals 
from the lower courts of frequent 6ccurrence. With little 
knowledge of the law, and less perha^ of the language m which 
it is administered, he feels embarrassed and tempted to leave the 
judgments to be formed by native subordinates, who pronounce 
m favor of the party offering the largest hnbe There are, it is 
true, well-qualified persons on the bench, who efficiently discharge 
their duties, but when these individuals, possessing great minds 
and great work, are placed on a level, both as to rank and emolu- 
ments, with imbeciles, Indian Statesmen have done all they can 
to degrade the ofiSce of Judge in the estimation of the service, 
and m that of the pubhc at large. 

As the Government has made no better provision for the due 
administration of the laws, courts have been established on the 
estates of Indigo Planters, The cases which are tried are such as 
defamation, assault, family quarrels, trespass, pounding of cattles, 
non-fulfilment of contracts, claims of creditors, disputes about 
bequeathed property, boundary question, and perhaps a hundred 
other thmgs The erection of these irregular tribunals may be a 
matter of regret, but can scarcely be one of surprise. What 
then is their real character? Are tliey hated and shunned as 
engines of oppression ? No, the people approach them with con- 
fidence, relate their grievances, and find justice purely, speedily, 
and gratuitously administered The Planter presides as arbitra- 
tor, receives the testimony of witnesses from their own lips, with- 
out the intervention of a third party, and knowing well the 
chars^ters of the respective persons that come before him, 
generally arrives at a right decision, in which both plaintiff and 
defendant readily acquiesce, for he exercises among his tenantry 
not only the authonty of a master, but the kindness of a fnend. 
To him they repair for counsels respectmg their domestic affairs, 
for protection from the cruelties and exactions of the pohce, for 
medical aid when sick, for loans to enlarge their farms, meet a 
pressmg demand, or accomplish any other reasonable purpose, 
and they are obtained without interest, while their own country- 
men would charge them from twenty to fifty per cent. Is a 
reservoir to be made for the benefit of a village, to which under- 
taking the funds of the inhabitants prove madcquate, his pursa 
IS open to furnish the requisite help. Indeed, in all busmess of 
importance about which difficulties arise, as to the means or 
manner of doing it, they not luifrequentlyjclofio their deliberaticms 
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in language similar to the following : — “ Come, let us go to the 
Saheb and ask his advice.'" 

Probably the inquiry will be made, is this descriptive of all 
Planters ^ And in answer to the question, it may be said, it is 
descriptive of them as a liody ; that there may be, as in other com- 
munities, an overbearing Imd unjust person found among them is 
not denied ; but what then,^ ^ the body to be blamed for the offence 
of a single member ? This is not the way we judge other people. 
If an individual engaged m commerce become insolvent by dis- 
reputable transactions, still British merchants are regarded as 
men of probity, and honored m every part, of the globe ; if an 
editor be unprmcipled and scurrilous, and act as a firebrand in 
society, still an unfettered press is read as the living histoiy of 
the day, and respected as one of the bulwarks of freedom ; if a 
'Christian Minister dishonor God, yet, on that account, bad as the 
world is, it does not reproach the whole of the clergy, but gives 
them credit for being a worthy class of men. Why then should 
a different kmd of justice be me^ed out to Indigo Planters, and 
the community be condemned for the faults of the indvidual ? 
This is not doing as we would be done bj, butreadmg the golden 
rule backwards. 

Then, can it astonish us, that the Planters deeply feel the 
wrong which has been done them ? To be accused almost 
iudiscnnimately of breaking every commandment of the Deca- 
logue was enough to disturb their equammity, and, if in 
repelling sweepmg and confounded charges, they used, in the 
anger of the moment, language of a somewhat intemperate 
character, a large portion of the blame must rest on those 
who gave the provocation. They have been declared to be 
more cruel than Santal rebels, who slaughtered men, women, 
and children, and, dancing with fiendish hilanty, kicked about 
the severed limbs and heads of their innocent victims , de- 
scribed as persons who have cast religion and its sacred 
obligations behind them, and as little better than the pagans 
among whom they dwell ; compared to Moss-troopers, Rob-Koys, 
and those renowned foresters, Robin Hood, Little John, and 
Wni Scarlet Against their afl^ty m blood, or hkeness m deeds 
to those heroes whose inglorious but wonderful achievements 
are the delight of boyhood, every unbreeched urchm wiU warmly 
protest They are sedate gentlemen, with the manners, educa- 
tion, and pnnciples of the nineteenth century, that live in the 
enjoyment of ^ the quiet and happiness of domestic life, 
whose families present as near a resemblance as is to be seen in 
this land of exile, to English homes. Christian schools, few and 
far between, it must be acknowledged, for the instruction of the 
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Heathen, are established on their plantations, and to appeals for 
pecuniary help, whatever may be the quarter from which they 
come, and the object for which the aid is sought, they respond 
in a generous manner, their hberality is proverbial ; most, as far 
as they themselves are concerned, refr^n from business on the 
Sabbath ; others have divine service, ^orship the God of their 
fathers, and teach their children to /ear the Lord. Owing to 
the great distance at which they /generally reside from the 
house of God, they have seldom the opportunity of being present, 
but when located m stations where the means of grace are 
accessible, they attend in as large numbers as other Englishmen. 
It is true, even when thus favorably situated, that some are 
quite indifferent to sacred things, but while the conduct of these 
individuals is deplored and condemned, it must be home m 
mind that it is not without example m other sections of the 
European community, for though, m a rehgious point of view, 
Indian Society has greatly improved, there are yet more than a 
few in our towns and cities who never enter the sanctuary, 
except on the occasion of weddings and christenings ; and 
others who, though they may attend as a matter of ceremony 
the funeral of a departed relation or friend, and hear the solemn 
service for the dead, have not seen the mside of a Church 
for years. 

However, at a certain period, the Sabbath is generally dese- 
crated, if not personally, by proxy In the indigo-season the 
manufacturing is contmued on Sunday, if not by the Planters, by 
their native workmen, which, as far as morality is concerned, 
makes no essential difference This is done under the impres- 
sion that it cannot be avoided. Deeds of mercy and necessity 
on the day of rest are allowable ; but the making of indigo 
cannot be said to be of the character of the former, nor can we, 
after calm and protracted consideration, pronounce it to be of 
the latter. Many difficulties may attend the relmqiushment of 
the practice , hut they were known to the Deity when the 
Sabbath was instituted The past, the present, and future 
are ever before him, and nothing can arise in his vast dominions 
which is new to him ; of the thoughts, feelings, situation and 
circumstances of every individual he has a mmute and perfect 
knowledge As benevolent as wise, he has framed no law to 
which obedience is impossible, and has withheld a dispensation 
from Planters because he deemed their difficulties, though great, 
not insurmountable Let them manfully resolve to do what 
conscience tells them to be nght, and they will find in this, as in 
a thousand instances before, that “ where there is a will there is 
a way The above observations apply with equal force to the 
manufacturing of silk, in which the same transgression, by deputy 
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is nearly everywhere prevalent. We know only one gentle- 
man who stops hi a fectories on Sunday, but there may be others 
of a kindred spint. For such general profanation in this 
department of business no reasons are assigns, except those of a 
monetary nature j but whether in the acquisition of wealth the 
ordinances of Heaven should be cast into the shade is a question 
which deserves to be pondtjred. 

While adverting to thiS painful subject, it may be proper 
to notice a kind of desecration in which proxies are dispens- 
ed with It does not frequently occur, but nevertheless it 
sometimes happens that on the sacred day a few Planters 
go with gentlemen of the Civil and Military Service to shoot 
ordinary game, or hunt the tiger, bear, or boar. They are 
generally young men. This reference to the matter may 
perhaps create on the countenances of some of them a smile 
indicative of displeasure or scorn, but awaken m the bosoms of 
the more intelligent, not yet hardened in sin, the better feelings 
of their nature, and recall scenes and days which a foreign 
clime, with all its allurements, cannot blot out of the book of 
memory ; times when the best of counsel was given them with 
a warmth of affection which none but parents can feel , Sabbaths 
when with those who are dear to them they walked over the 
green fields of England, summoned by the church-going bell, 
and beheld, as they proceeded along, groups of worshippers 
wending their way to the sanctuaiy over the hill through the 
wood and dale, with whom they listened to the ministiy of the 
Word, raised the song of praise, and bowed in supplication at the 
Eternal Throne We would fain hope that these reminiscences of 
home, of a happy portion of life spent in conformity to the 
requirements of religion may lead them to abandon whatever is 
opposed to its precepts The foregoing aminad versions have 
been dictated by feelings which, as far as we know ourselves, 
contain no asperity, and we trust our countrymen will receive 
them in the friendly spirit in which they are made, and give 
us credit for wishing them well, not only m this fleeting 
state of existence, but when earthly things shall fade from 
their vision. 

Evils do exist which press with an almost overwhelming 
weight on the inhabitants of the in tenor counties of the 
respective provinces of India, that they have not been traced 
to the sources from which they emanate, but attributed to the 
real benefactors of the country is* much to he deplored. This 
has been done by writers who are incapable of dehberate acts 
of injustice, and must therefore have arisen from imperfect 
knowledge, which, had it conducted to other than erroneous 
conclusions, would have been little less than miraculous. A 
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few of those evils we shall proceed to notice, but having written 
at much greater length than we intended, our observations will 
be made with all possible brevity. 

The wrongs inflicted on the people by many of the police, 
for it would be unjust to include all, am univers^ly admitted to 
be great Instead of being guardians p the peace, and exerting 
themselves to ensure obedience to tJITe laws, and the protection 
of life and property, when a crime is/eported, they hasten to the 
scene of its commission, not to detect the culprit and bring 
him to justice, but to see how much profit can be derived 
from it Their usual course is to get up charges against the 
most respectable persons of the place, who, though conscious 
of innocence, and that no one believes in their guilt, rather 
than be put to further annoyance, pay the hush-money which 
is demanded. They levy contributions on the whole vil- 
lage, and if resistance be offered, employ threats and sometimes 
torture of the most revolting character, receive tribute from 
professional thieves for permission to pursue their calling without 
molestation, and occasionally are the perpetrators of cnme them- 
selves. For a pecumary consideration they can be induced to 
screen larceny, burglary, highway robbeiy, nver-piracy, cattle- 
lifting, incendiarism, rape, murder, and every other kind of 
wickedness With them, as m the Popish catalogue of indul- 
gences, every sin has its price, and the privilege of taking the 
life of a fellow-creature may be bought for a few pounds 

From the constables, the lowest grade of civil functionaries, 
we pass over the intervoiimg classes, and ascend at once to the 
covenanted branch of the service. Let it, however, lie premised, 
that of pecuniary coiTuption we have not the most distant 
thought of accusmg its officers , m their mtegnty they will 
sustam the honoi of England, and on tins account are a body of 
gentlemen of whom their countrymen feel proud. The Civil 
Service, from its constitution, however, is ill adapted to form a 
large number of efficient officers. When men nse, not by their 
intellectual and practical fitness, but by the length of their days, 
it has a tendency to repiess their efforts and dwarf then minds 
As a close corporation they have narrow intere.sts, are strangers 
to the healthful influences of emulation, and feel more or less 
indifferent to the welfare of the country that pays their pimcely 
salanes It may be freely admitted that gicat scholars, eminent 
administrators, and statesmen of the higlicst order have belonged 
to their ranks who have bpen honored by the whole civilized 
world, and whose memones will continue to be revered till 
wisdom, energy and viitue are condemned , but most of these 
illustrious individuals have acqmred fame in departing from 
pi escribed forms, and acting according to the noble suggestions 
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of their own minds. And it has frequently happened that their 
superiors, instead of possessing sufficient capacity to appreciate 
their measures, have written wrathful minutes against them, so 
that the few who have become great have generally done so in 
the face of opposing io^ences to keep them down. We have 
no intention of blaming ^dividuals, the object in view is to 
show the results of a sysVm which is radically defective, and 
which no change of agent^ can remedy. The Civilians act in 
the same way, and exhibit the same variety of character as 
other persons would do if placed m their position Some tho- 
roughly qualify themselves for their duties, punctually and 
efficiently perform them, and are the hardest working men in the 
world ; others possessed of equal abilities, are less conscientious, 
they cannot command sufficient leisure for field sports and other 
amusements without encroaching on days of business, and 
putting suitors, witnesses, and ple^ers to great expense by being 
obliged to wait at Court during the period of their absence, yet 
there are at least fifty days in the year, exclusive of the Christian 
Sabbath, on which the courts are legally closed, not too few 
one would think to be devoted to such occupations * Exercise 
of a manly character contiibutes to the health both of body and 
mind, and, instead of unfitting for work, has a widely different 
tendency, and as it is not opposed to the letter or spirit of 
rehgion, it is unadvisable it should be abandoned, and Europeans 
be made effeminate ; but for every proper thing under the sun 
there is a season, and out of that season it may cease to be 
right, and become a crime These gentlemen should remember 
that the service has its obligations as well as its emoluments, 
and if they have no disposition to discharge the former, they 
should have common honesty enough to declmc the latter. 
There are other Civilians, but few, however, m number, who 
neither understand the laws nor the language in which tliey 
are administered These are as helpless as a child in a go-cart 
they can move only when pushed by mimons of the Court, and 
that IS generally in a wrong direction The advent of such a 
Judge, Collector, or Magistrate is welcomed by native officials with 
the joy that farmers exhibit on tlie occurrence of a plentiful 
harvest 

Committmg the interests, property, and lives of a people to 
such functionaries is a mockery, and furnishes a strong reason 
for the establishment of iirregular courts by Planters, landed 
propnetors, and other capitalists. ^No improvement in the 
administration of justice can be effected till the service is weeded 

* The Hindu holirla\fi are 36, and the Mahomedan 47, hnt the treasune,*!, 

{ olleouiratee, and polae do not obtain all ol them. The Chnstmn hobdayp, 

exclusive of the Sabbath, are 4 
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of its indolent and inefficient members, and thrown open to men 
of talent and character. Well-quahfied Europeans and East 
Indians are sufficiently numerous to fill every vacancy that might 
be made ; indeed they occupy at present positions of great responsi- 
bility, are the life and soul of many Goycmmental offices, and the 
only difference between them and thc^nvileged class is in rank 
and emoluments. Among suitable j/^Tsons for the highest posts 
we have omitted natives This is/ not an inadvertency. We 
cannot be blmd to the fact that a native, equal m mental 
acquirements to a European, is still in moral worth a widely 
different being If not pious, in the scriptural meaning of 
the word, the indirect influences of Christianity having been 
interwoven with his education, with all the scenes, associations, 
^and aspirations of life, generally produce in the European a 
sense of honor, which is almost equal in its practical efficacy 
to the power of religious principle, and makes him supe- 
rior to what is dirty, mean, or sordid On the contrary, the 
dominion, for centuries, of a superstition which embodies all that 
is evil m the department of morals has greatly detenorated the 
character of its votanes, and conducted them to pre-cmmence m 
those respective vices which distinguished the Pagans of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Similar causes produce similar effects in all 
countries and ages To argue from the common ongm of men, 
their moral equality, is to lose sight of those influences, circum- 
stances, and events which contribute to the formation of cha- 
racter, it IS to shut our eyes to the pious and impious examples 
living and moving around us, and to question the facts of history, 
both profane and sacred , for while the inspired writers declare 
that God “ hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,’' they nowhere say explicitly or 
even by imphcation that this common origm would secure moral 
equahty, but delmeate with much precision the vaned character- 
istics of men. If, as is to be hoped, some Hindus and Maho- 
medans are in advance of their countrymen, and quite mcor- 
ruptible, let every facility be afforded them to rise to the highest 
offices, but let those who are yet too weak in virtue to resist 
gold, he employed, if their services cannot be dispensed with, 
where pecuniary temptations will not assail them. If the 
servants of the State be not distinguished for probity as weU 
as ability, we shall never rule India for the permanent good of 
the people — the grand design of Government ; and, consequently, 
be unworthy to retain it. 

Having thus noticed a few of the evils arising from the con- 
stitution of the Governmental service, we shall briefly advert to 
the iniquities of the courts over which its officei’s preside, which, 
were there no other reasons, will account for the existence 
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of those institutions that Planters and all men of property have 
formed on their estates. The courts, instead of being regarded 
with confidence and respect, are held in the lowest estimation, 
and at this there can be little surprise ; for, notwithstandmg 
the existence of some exc\')llent laWs and real solicitude about the 
welfare of the people whifh has been exhibited by many in high 
places, the administration^ of justice has been for a hundred 
years a disgrace to the Bntial* name, and the opprobrium appears 
to increase with the progress of time. Whatever may be the 
theoretical merits of the courts, and however favorable m their 
practical working to the nch, they have inflicted an amount of 
evil on the poor, which has done much to estrange their affections, 
and made them weary of our rule. For the protection of life 
and property, and the maintenance of social and civil nghte, 
they have signally failed. They possess every thing to repel the 
respectable and honest, and present a stage on which the 
unscrupulotis, vmdictive, and base may, with impunity, asperse 
and injure the innocent, rum rivals, destroy foes, and accomplish 
every dark, treacherous, and diabolical scheme which the most 
villainous minds can frame. Constables, though unauthorized to 
administer an oath, really exercise magisterial functions, for 
they have power to receive confessions, and take depositions, 
which is productive of great mischief, for a pecuniary considera- 
tion evidence is often perverted, and persons under accusation 
are sometimes subjected to torture to extract a true or false 
statement just as the interests of the inflicters or of those who 
have paid them may require, so that many cases are m a mea- 
sure pre -judged before they are submitted to the bench.* The 
tax enforced by Government in the shape of stanms, and the 
bribes and dues extorted by the highest native official to the 
porter at the gate, virtually close the courts against all, excepting 
the wealthy classes The few peasants that resort to them g«ie- 
rally remember the event with sorrow to the end of life, for, 
should they be fortunate enough to gam their case, the expense 
incurred by the distance travelled, which may be 10 or as 
much as 40 miles, the time occupied in the suit, which may 
be days, weeks, or months, and the injury to their farms, caused 
by their absence, teach them a lesson which for ever remains 
engraven on their mmds. They arrive at home fleeced of their 
last farthing, and no future grievances, however great, can 
induce them to go on a simdar journey Grasping landlords, 
fraudulent neighbors, and all other iferpetrators of wrong, they 
find to be less cruel than the tender mercies of the officers of 

* This power is exercised by Superintendents nnd Sergeants, called Darogabs 
.aod Jemadars. 
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justice. The large expenditure of money and time, and the 
little substantial redress which, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is ever obtained, discourage the people from prosecut- 
ing criminals, and appearmg as witnesses against them. This 
sometimes leads the police to an’est and take them to court by 
force, where they continue under a kyd of surveillance as long 
as their presence is deemed necessary/ We have s^en a crowd 
of reluctant witnesses and prosecutors conducted to a station- 
house, where, during the night, they were carefully watched to 
prevent them rurmmg away, and next morning proceeded on 
their journey under a constabulary guard From a course so 
highly reprehensible there naturally flows a long tram of evils ; 
many jiersons who have sutfeied from bleaches of the laws make 
no complaint, and, if questioned on the subject, declare they have 
sustained no injury , and mdividuals who saw the deed of wick- 
edness done, say they have not the least personal knowledge of 
the matter, so that a vast amount of crime is committed which 
never comes under tiie cognizance of the executive authorities. 
Hence governmental statistics aie most unsafe guides to judge 
of the moral condition of any particular country Those defec- 
tive tabular statemenls may make it resemble Elysium, while 
its real likeness contains many of the features of a less happy 
clmie 

If we wish to continue the rulers of India, one of the finest 
empiies in the Avorld, let the courts, which at pieaent are a 
curse to the country, be reformed before a sense of wiong con- 
duct tlie people to that point wluch they may have nearly 
reached, Avlien resistauco to constituted authoiities ceases to be 
a crime, and the oppicssod seek thiough anaiciiy for that relief 
whicli governois denied them. The leceiit i obeli ion Avas a coufla- 
giation AA"e weie able to (juencli, but the rising of the masses may 
be like the eruption of a volcano, Avhose flies, Avhen once m a blaze, 
cannot be extinguished The .ido]>tion of a simpler method of 
pioeodiire is impeiatively called toi. In the piesent system of 
administration tlie foiins aie so niimeious that, instead acting 
as salutaiy checks on piecipitate decisions, and secuung the 
ends uf juktice, they so augment the laU)rs ot the Euiopcan 
official as gieatly to limit the quantity of business he might 
lU'rfbiin, and consequently tliioAv a large portion of Avork into the 
liarids of native sul>orduuites, who, as a body, for theie may be 
honomble exceptions, think it no sm, ]>ut legiud it as an immemo- 
rial indit, to sell themselves ty the highest bidder, and even to the 
bidders on both sides of the tiial that may come befoie them, 
and protract the case till the prospect of fmdher gam has 
vanished That lepiehoiiMble custom of other persons than 
the functionary who tries the case taking the depositions of 

1 
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witness^ must be abandoned^ it is a practice whidi is abhorrent 
to the principles of justice, and gives rise to evils of the gravest 
character. Moreover, let the officers who sit on the bench refuse 
the testimony of those who swear away their souls for two- 
pence or thr^pence a day, and let them tread in the steps of 
Sir Mordant Wells, a!id sentence the perjured to imprison- 
ment, and, if possible, ciyi^nsign the wealthy villains, who paid 
him to perpetrate the crirre, not only to the same punishment, 
but in sedition to that make them work on the roads in irons. 
Against such decisive measures those who hve on the wages of 
imquity, or use the courts as instruments to accomplish their 
wicked designs will doubtless raise a cry, but courageous men, 
who have the welfare of the country at heart, will not be deter- 
red from perforrmng their duty. Hindus and Mahomedans of 
the present generation may revile them, but their descendants 
will regard them as the true friends of India, and pronounce 
their names with respect, afiPection, and reverence. If no such 
reform be attempted, let us honestly confess we are indifferent to 
the real good of the people, and rave at those irregular mstitu- 
tions where justice is purely, speedily, and gratuitously admi- 
nistered, which are an honor to Ranters and a disgrace to Govern- 
ment But no railmg or vituperation can hasten their fall, they 
win die a natural death when the causes which gave them birth 
cease to operate, when the legal courts are no longer sinks of 
corruption, till then they will he frequented and held in high 
estimation by the labormg poor. 

There remains an evil to be noticed which legislation cannot 
remedy. The degradation of the people is such as would m a 
measure neutrahze the wisest laws, and till the standard of morals 
be raised, no great reform m the administration of justice will ever 
be effected Among a bold, enlightened, and Christian peasantry 
such a state of thmgs as that which has passed under review, 
could not last a day, but Hmdus have no public spmt, no sym- 
pathy, no burning mdignations agamst the wrongs done to their 
neighbors, nor will they make the smallest sacrifice which might 
help to redress them As far as the interests of others are con- 
cerned, their better feelings appear to he dead. They can see their 
fellow-creatures stricken with sorrow and ground to the dust by 
oppression, and be as unmoved as stones. Compassion and ten- 
derness to the poor, the sick, and the dying are seldom exhibited 
Ofyects of misery, stretched in dilapidated hovels, on the banks 
of rivers, and the high-roads, in the last agonies of dissolution, 
perishing for the want of care ana nourishment, are passed by 
with profound apathy. To stop to perform the kind offices 
of humamty is a thought which never enters their minds ; for 
love to persons not nf their own family or caste is an affection to 
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■which they are strangers, and which they would probably despise 
were they capable of understanding it Envious of the prospe- 
rity of others, they use their utmost endeavors to injure them, 
and for the accomplishment of this purpose resort to cunning, 
defamation, forgery, and perjury, wea^ns which few men of 
any age or country have wield^ withf equal skill and cruelty. 
A truthful and honest person, straightjfcrward and conscientious 
in his dealings, correct m both w^rd and deed, if not an 
rinknown, is a rare character. Hence distrust, hatred, and 
mahce are everywhere busily at work gnawing the vitals of 
society. 

Though we have thus spoken plainly, we are not aware that 
our strictures contam any exaggeration. Both Hmdus and 
Mahomedans have written on native morals in condemnatory 
language equally strong , and whoever feels a real interest m the 
welfare of a people, and wishes to aid in their reformation, ought 
to be courageous enough to point out their vices and to call 
them by their proper names. However, we should guard 
against a thorough acquaintance with native character souring 
the mind and contracting the heart, effects which we see it 
produce in more than a few Englishmen, especially since the 
rebelhon. That those who lost relations and fnends in that 
awful commotion should find it diflScult to control their feehngs 
cannot be a matter of surpnse, nothing but a large portion of 
the spirit of Jesus, who loved his enemies and murderers, 'will 
enable them to do it Dark as native character is, it has its 
parallel in the nations that were contemporary with the sacred 
writers The people of Rome, Connth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phi- 
lippi, Colosse, and Thessalonica, to whom apostohc letters were 
ad^essed, hved, prior to their conversion, in the same sms as 
Hmdus of the present age , and Christianity, which raised them 
from moral debasement, has lost none of its efficacy, and la 
destined to achieve on the plains of India victones not less 
illustrious than those which it wrought m the early days of the 
Church. This is an object which secular education cannot 
attain. We beg not to be misunderstood. Far from bemg 
enemies to the intellectual advancement of the people, we long 
to see every branch of leammg cultivated, and the fruits of 
knowledge earned to the doors of the peasantry Enghsh hter- 
ature and science sap the foundations of idolatry, and break 
the chains which, for centuries, have held the votaries of super- 
stition in bondage ; they expand the mind, are of eminent service 
in the respective avocations of life, and no one who is able to 
appreciate their advantages will despise them ; still we contend 
it 18 a great mistake to suppose tjjat knowledge generates virtue; 
it did not in the classical land of Greece or m any contemporary 
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nation ; it failed to correct the heart and control the passions of 
the polished citizens of Athens, nor has it been less powerless 
in the learned men and youthful collegians of Hindostan. 

The moral renovration of a people is a divinc work, and the 
Bible, under the influen^ of the Spirit of God, is the instrument 
by winch it IS effected, ^us accompanied, it enlightens, sancti- 
fies, and elevates the soul ^The result of its promulgation in India 
is about one hundred and tlfirty-two thousand Native Christians, a 
little more than a fifth of whom are communicants Tlic num- 
ber is an insignificant part of the whole population, a hundred 
and eight}’ millions, and on this account vsoine good men allow 
themselves to be depressed, and speak of further evangelization 
as almost hopeless without the revival of miracles, but the 
progress of the Gospel in neaily every country has been slow. 
In contemplating the position which Bntam now holds in Ohns- 
tendom, Ave often forget the daikness which once covered the 
land, and the ages tliat were spent in dissipating it ; while the 
W’ork was being done there were doubtless individuals of weak 
faith who regarded its accomplishment as scarcely possible, 
but the agents whom Heaven, from time to tune, raised up to 
perform it, j)orsevered in their arduous labors, and m the 
end Dniidisin was effaced from the memory of the nation, 
the worship of E&us under the symlxil of the majestic oak, 
its groves, altars, and sacrifices, augurs, priests, and bards, 
passed away as if they liad not been, and were known only 
to antiquaries A similar fate awaits the religion of Brahma ; 
the day aviII come when not one in a thousand will be aware 
such a system of superstition ever existed, and all knowledge 
of it will be confined to dusty books, which even the learned 
will seldom open 

Not dejected then by the paucity of Native Christians, wo 
proceed to notice their character. The gold is mixed with 
^ alloy, and the Avheat with tares, which has ever been the 
* case, and is exemplified in the existing Churches of Europe 
and America Every degree of the inner spiritual life is 
developed in their deportment, and instances of heroism 
have been exhibited ; during the n belhon the best proofs 
that could be furnished of love to the Saviour were afforded, 
for, when to renounce him, a prolongation of their days was 
offered, they died ‘'not accepting deliverance,"" the same spirit 
animated them Avhich insjiired the ancient martyrs, which is 
a fact of much more importance than any consideration 
that might be derived from the magnitude of thoir numbers. 
The Divme counsels are not yet so clearly developed as to 
authorize us to anticipate the exact period when India will 
be brought under the spiritual dominion of the Kedeemer, but 
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the event we are warranted to regard avS certain, and cannot fail 
to perceive that all things are moving, though slowly, towards 
its consummation Instead then of wjisting time in attempting 
a mmiite interpietation of unfulfilled projdiecy, m which no 
human intellect ever succeeded, and ^ which, from the limited 
range of our vision, we must necessar/y fail, let us rather attend 
to duties of a practical nature, he workers together with God in 
executing his purposes, present to th(# Heathen a hvmg exhibition 
of the Chiistian graces, proclaim the Gospel m every city, town 
and village, which, wdien accompanied by the unction of the 
Holy Ghost, will enlighten, purify, strengthen, comfort, and bless 
those who hear it , and let scholastic institutions, which educate 
youths for the regions of eternal life, have more of our help, 
affection and sympathy, and lie remembered, with other depart- 
ments of lalxir, in our su] plications at the heavenly throne. 

Some of the gentlemen whom Missionary ^^cieties sent 
to the East as deputies decried these institutions as of 
little or no utility. Such deputations have been six m num- 
ber, comprising ten persons, who were acipiamted with none 
of tlie Indian languages , heing unable to address the Native 
Christian communities they were commissioned to visit, or 
understand what was said to them, they weie neccssinly shut 
out from all personal intercourse with tlie body of the people, 
and consequently incompetent to form a coriect judgment 
respecting the power whicli education is exerting on then social, 
moral, and spiiitual welfare; wo therefore attach no weight to 
their opinions, and consider the sums expended on thtir voyages 
and travels as a ciimmal waste of the revenues of the Chinch. 
We give them full credit for rectitude of intention, yet cannot 
but feel persuaded that, if the members of Missionaiy Boards, 
who sent them out, had foreign meicantile business to transact, 
which retiuired the presence of an agent, they would select one 
wlio knew the language of the country , if his destination were 
Amsterdam, they would deem it leipiisite that he should speak 
Dutch , if Pans, that he should be familiar ivith Freijcli; for not 
only worldly but even religious men oftem shoAV greater wisdom 
in temporal than in spiritual atfairs, and less hL*qucntly outrage 
the dictates of common sense Our colleges and schools have 
been likewise condemned by a few ill-infonned speakers on 
Missionary platforms at home It is, however, to be ^ hoped 
that the devoted servants of God who con<luct them will l>ear 
reproach with the fortitude|of Clmstians, and peiseveie m their 
labors, which have already, and will continue to swell the number 
of the redeemed The day wdl come when they svill be duly 
appreciated, aud the voice of calumny be as silent as the grave. 
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Art. VIIL — 1. Lahore Chronicle!' 1859. 

2. Ee'port on the Administration of the Punjab. 1869. 

In the following Articl^ we shall essay to describe a series 
of festivities which occurr^ in last December, near UmbaUa, 
the great cantonment of tl^e Cis-Sutlej States, and in which 
a large number of British Officers and Native Chiefs took part 
The social gatherings at which European and Asiatic gentlemen 
can meet on a friendly footing have not only picturesque 
associations and local interest, but also pohtical significance. 
It IS notorious that of late years the march of events haa 
caused a social estrangement between the people of India and 
the British govemmg race It is not our purpose now to 
consider the many ways by which this estrangement has been 
brought about We need not necessarily impute any blame 
to ourselves and our countrymen on this account The social 
circumstances affecting both races are beyond the control of 
either That the estrangement is considerable, and is rather 
increasing than otherwise, and that it is to be regretted, are 
propositions, however, which hardly admit of doubt. The mis- 
fortune may, to a certain extent, be unavoidable ; but those 
who have the good of the British administration in India at 
heart, should try, by their individual practice and example, 
to narrow the gulph of separation, and to augment the neutral 
ground on which the two races may meet in cordiality and 
good fellowship. The festivities we are about to describe did 
constitute one of those occasions which certainly do promote 
a good understanding between the European and the Asiatic : 
and which have, happily, occurred frequently during the past 
cold season m the North-West parts of India. 

Social kindness and affability on the part of Europeans are 
appreciated by natives of India to an extent of which we are 
often not adequately aware. It is the tntest of remarks, that civi- 
lity costs nothing and goes a long way. Probably in no country 
does it go so far as m India. Despite the objections which difference 
of race and habit may give rise to, there is yet no doubt that 
our native subjects do form a high estimate of English gentle- 
men. Despite recent reverses, the halo of prestige still surrounds 
the European conqueror ; the effect of his personal presence is 
still felt to be imposmg If we pisit the natives, they are 
sincerely glad to see us. If we have tnem out shooting or hunting 
with us, they are really pleased to be of the company. If we 
attend their festivities and walk in their gardens, and see the 
fountains play, and admire the illuminations, (and it is really all 
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very well worth seeing), the native host is much gratified, and 
considers himself honored If m return we ask them to our 
houses, and give them a kind welcome when they arrive, and 
altogether treat them with fnendlmess durmg peace, we 'shall 
have a better understandmg of them und a firmer hold upon 
them when the day of trouble approa^es It would be absurd 
to urge against this sentiment, tha*. dunng the late rebelhon 
some natives who had mixed in ^European society, and had 
enjoyed the advantages of European education and mtercourse, 
did, nevertheless, turn traitors towards us Some very painful 
instances of this kind did indeed occur But against these 
many more instances nught be cited, m which fnendship 
and kmdness on the part of Europeans towards natives was 
well repaid by loyalty and devotion in the hour of trial. 
In our treatment of the natives, we English m India should 
never be induced, not even by the late sad outbreaks, to forget 
the obhgations which Christian chanty imposes upon us Great 
as we are in power, we must show ourselves equally great m 
mercy and kindness It is from Christian chanty that there 
sprmgs that consideration, that sympathy, which is one of the 
surest means of estabhshing our dominion in the hearts and 
mmds of our subjects It is this charity which will best 
illustrate and adorn our national character And without this, 
our arms and our pohcy, our western knowledge, our mechamcal 
power, our administrative skill, will be nothing worth 

But to turn to the subject which gave nse to these reflections. 
DClnng the year 1859, a marnage was arranged between the 
daughter of the Maharaja of Puttiala and the young Maharaja 
of Bhurtpore It came off at the palace of the bnde s father at 
Puttiala, m December last And it is this wedding which gives 
the title to our present Article Both royal houses belong to the 
great JM tnbe This tribe is not of high caste, and is cele- 
brated chiefly for agricultural industry The royal houses then 
which have sprung from it are of democratic ongm, and have 
largely intermarried with their subjects On the one hand this 
was the first time that a Maharaja of Bhurtpore had married the 
daughter of a Sovereign Prince On tlie other hand, it was the 
first time that a Sovereign Prmce had married a daughter of 
Puttiala So the occasion was one of special mterest to the 
fnends and alhes of both houses 

The name of the Bhurtpore State is familiar to the readers of 
this Reutev} The late Eaia died a few years ago, leavmg an 
infant son to succeed to the throne Tins boy, the young Maha- 
raja, 18 now about mne years old The State is administered 
by a Council of Regency, and controlled b} a Biitisl^ Officer ^ 
A^t Dunng the crisis of 1857 at Agra, some troops of the 
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Bhurtpore State misbehaved. But the people about the King 
generally behaved well : one of the ministers did gallant service 
<m the held, and the Bhurtpore State was honorably menticaied 
by Lord Canning at the Ihirbar he held last winter at Agra. 
The temtory of Bhurtpore is in parts nch enough, and tlie 
revenues amount probal)!;^ to 20 or 25 lakhs of Rupees a year 
The Maharaja of PuttiaJa enjoys a considerable personal 
celebrity The visit which be paid to Calcutta in 1854-5, has 
caused him to be favorably remembered at the Presidency. 
The services which Providence enabled bun to render to the 
British cause, in 1857, will cause him ever to be remembered by 
the present race of Bntish Officers in the Punjab, and do indeed 
entitle him to the respect and good-will of every Englishman 
who can sympathise m tlie anxieties which l>eset our country- 
men in 1857, and can appreciate the marvellous dehverance> tliat 
was wrought There were several reasons which gave pc‘culiar 
importance to the conduct of Puttiala during 1857 Flvi^thj, 
this State was situated just m the reai of our operations against 
Delhi. If Puttiala remained firm, the commumcations between 
the Punjab, the base of opeiation, and the bcbicgnig force 
would remain open The treasure, the stores, the niateiial, the 
romforcements debpatched under Sir John Lawrence's diiection, 
would arrive regularly *at that memorable ridge before Delhi, 
where our brave and much-endunng couutiymen were fighting 
for an issue, which must either be a glorious victory or a miser- 
able destruction. In tlie event of Puttuila's defection, there 
would have been little or no hope of recapturing Delln. With- 
out him, we really had, at that time, no means whatever of 
keeping open the communication between the Punjab and the 
camp of the besieging force Every available Euiupeaii soldier 
had been despatched from Umballa and the Hill Stations to the 
camp before Delhi We liad no troops of our own, European or 
Native, to protect the Grand Trunk Road, and to escort the 
stores and munitions of war which were indisjieiisablc to tlie 
conduct of the siege In brief and plain terms, then, the Maha- 
raja was so placed that, at that moment, w^e could not iiave 
done without him. Sccoiully, tlie Maliaraja was not only a 
pnnee with a temtory worth upwards of twenty lakhs a year in 
revenue, and with sevenil thousand troops, but he was also the 
bead of a large clan of Rajas and Chiefs, possessing on various 
tenures two-thirds of those broad territories which he between 
the Delhi frontier and the river Sutla. Doubtless many of these 
Chiefs, and especially the Raja of Jheend, did of themselves act 
independently, and display active and courageous loyalty in our 
cause Slill every one acquainted with India knows how the 
flock follow the beU-wetber. The Cis-Sutlej Cluefe formed a 
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large and powerful clan, that had from the commencement h^tn 
managed by many of the best political officers that the Com- 
pany's Service ever produced ; by Ochterlony, George Clerk, 
Wade, Broad foot, Henry Lawrence, Edmonstone And this clan 
looked to Puttiala as its head. Then a'^ain the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
were the life and soul of the great sect of Malwa Sikhs, on the 
east side of the Sutle], as contradistinguished from the Manjha 
Sikhs of the Punjab Proper Theiposition of the Malwa Sikhs 
then was most critical and important, they were the great political 
break- water between the loyal Punjab and the rebellious Hin- 
doostan. Against this human bamer the tide of rebellion and 
anarchy surged and dashed for months together. There was 
no intervenmg, no neutral ground. The waters of strife came 
right up to the bamer. At times it was very near giving 
way, but British Officers repaired the breaches and kept it 
firm Had it given way, the rebellion would have advanced 
right up to the Sutlej, the example would have been set of 
one sect of Sikhs having turned against us, Amd who shall 
say what effect such an example might have had upon the Manjha 
Sikhs in the heart of the Punjab There is no doubt that the 
manifest loyalty of Puttiala had a most salutary effect on the 
Punjab Chiefs 

It were vam to speculate on what would have happened if the 
siege of Delhi had failed, and the Punjab had been lost to us 
in 1 857 But enough has perhaps been said to give the reader 
some faint idea of the importance attached at that crisis to the 
conduct of Puttiala. At that juncture, then, how did the Maha- 
raja behave ? From the moment that the news of the outbreak 
was telegraphed from Delhi, he placed his troops and his servants 
at our disposal He said that his house had always been faithful 
to the paramount power, from the time it received its Patent of 
Royalty from the Doorranee Emperor, to ^he time when it did 
good service m the Affghan war and the Sutlej Campaign. He 
tendered his personal service either to march to Delm, or to re- 
main near Umballa, and repress disturbance at home. He went 
to meet GJeneral Anson at the Umballa Cadtonment. And soon 
enough work was found for him. Mr George Barnes, the Com- 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, had lately returned from Eng- 
land He possessed great insight mto the native character, and h^ 
exercised political control for some years over the Cis-Sutlej Chiefa 
He was and is one of the leading men of Sir John Lawrence’s 
school, and is among the foi^most of those officers who won such 
a name for the Punjab during 1867 The Maharaja was in daily 
communication with Mr Baines, and evinced every anxiety to 
comply with all the Commissioner’B behests, Mr. Barnes at that 
time had indeed a difficult task. He had to mamtain order 
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m districts bordering on the scene of the rebellion. From the 
I>^hi Districts, blazing with rebellion, there were constantly 
feihng sparks and firebrands into the Cis-Sutlej States. Often those 
States were very nearly catching fire, and the rising flames had 
to be stamped out with wigilance and vigour. But Mr Barnes 
had also to maintain and exert political influence over all the 
Rajas and Chiefs, to dispose and arrange their available force 
•that might best subserve the plans of the Commander of the 
Forces before Delhi, and might best minister to the wants of that 
gallant band The manner m which these arduous duties were 
performed by Mr Barnes was attested by the public acknowledg- 
ment transmitted to him and his officers by Sir A. Wilson after 
the capture of Delhi. Thus the Maharaja of Puttiala had the 
best possible advice and gmdance from Mr. Barnes throughout 
the crisis of 1857 

All the Grand Trunk Road, from Umballa to Kumaul, was pro- 
tected by his troops ; and escorts of all kmds were furnished by 
him. Some four or five thousand men were engaged in our 
service. The duties on which tliese men were employed were 
multifarious and indispensable The Maharaja had evil spirits 
among his subjects, but he managed to keep order He main- 
tained a resolute and cheerful aspect The fugitives from the 
Sirsa Distnct, who passed through his capital, were treated with 
^ery consideration, and *he assured them of his confidence that 
sooner or later Bntish troops would pour out from home and regain 
every thmg. Towards the autumn of 1857, however, he did, in 
common with the stoutest of our adherents, feel deep anxiety for 
the issue of the crisis His eyes were constantly turned 
towards Lahore, for he knew that, if an outbreak should occur 
in the Punjab Proper, then Puttiala, situate between the 
Punjab on one side and the Delhi rebellion on the other, would 
be hke an island on which two advancing tides were encroaching 
on either side. When Delhi was recaptured, and the crisis for 
North-West India was overpast, one of the first acts of the 
Supreme Government, on the recommendation of Sir J ohn Law- 
rence, was to grant tb the Maharaja of Puttiala territory juelding 
two lakhs of Rupees per annum, out of the confiscated domains 
of the traitor Nawab of Jhujjur. This arrangement was doubly 
advantageous, for it not only conferred a munificent reward on 
a faithM ally, but it also placed a friendly and reliable Hindoo 
Principality on a somewhat remote and wild frontier in the 
neighborhood of Mewatees, Shekhayratees, and various trouble- 
some Mabomedan tribes. Recently, on the occasion of Lord 
Oannmg's visit to Umballa, the Maharaja was received in 
gr^at state at the Govemor^euerars Durbar ; was honored 
with a^weU-deserred tribute, from the lips of the Viceixiy, aud 
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received the assurance that, in the event of heirs failing hi® 
line, the right of adoption from ^among the Phoolkea clan 
(to which the Maharaja belongs) woftd be recognised by the 
British Government 

Such was the host, and such were his antecedents when, 
in December 1857, a large company of European Officers 
and gentlemen were assembled at Puttiala. There were 
about eighty Officers, besides majiy ladies, from the varioua 
cantonments in the neighborhood, and especially Umballa, 
which is only 20 miles distant All the Chiefs of the Chs- 
Sutlej States and some from the Punjab were present, many 
chiefs had their camps pitched separately in the neighbor- 
hood of the town Each of these encampments formed a 
little city of itself, in the centre the tent of the Raja him- 
self would rise up, and all round it would cluster the little 
tents of his servants, retainers, or troops. These little tents 
contain an astonishing variety of articles enough to furmsh 
an old curiosity shop — ^horses, ponies, bullocks, and donkeys are 
tethered and picketed all round them. The smoke of 
the countless cooking fires of an evening would obscure the 
air ; sentries with rusty arms and faded uniforms would be posted 
all round All night long there would be the sounds of drums, 
and tinkling cymbals, and singing voices. Such is the encamp- 
ment of a Native Chief There were many such pitched all roufid^ 
Puttiala on this occasion ; but were so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with the quarter assigned to the European visitors. But 
besides tbe chiefs there were natives of all ranks, high and low, 
innumerable A general invitation had been issued to the 
country all round And every man who, either by family con- 
nexion, or clanship, or acquaintance, or pobtical association, or 
priestly influence, bad a right, or was imder an obligation, to be 
present, was so present either in person or by representative. 
Persons from distant places, and apparently without any imme- 
diate concern m the aifair, would be present ; but nevertheless it 
would be found that there was a connexion, a mutual understand- 
ing, which brought them there. Priests of all ranks, Sikh and 
Hindoo, would be there ; and it was evident that these gentiy 
have a thorough freemasonry among themselves To any 
thoughtful observer such spectacles are interesting, as showing 
the infinite ramification^ of native society, and the various 
channels of influence which exist, and the remarkable powers of 
secret combination for any |)UTpose which are hereby afforded 
And nothing could show more conciubively the indirect moral 
influence possessed by native princes and chiefe ; and the im- 
portant aid which, when well affected, they can render to the 
British Government. On thia pocasion, it was calculated 
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there were a hundred thousand visitors present at Puttlala, 
most of whom were “boated and lodgea' at the Maharaja’s 
expense. The depbts of^gnstin and victuals established in the 
environs of the city were well worth seeing. The greater part 
of the Maharaja’s troops were engaged in doing police and sentry 
work, and certainly very few pohce Magistrates could have kept 
order better than it was kept on this occasion. Vast as was the 
number of hoKday-makers, incessant as were the festivities night 
and day, great as were the (quantities of “ effects” of all kinds 
scatter^ in tents in the plain, still no row” took place, and 
no thefts occurred. 

By the 8th of December all the European visitors had arrived. 
Mr. Barnes himself was there, and so was Sir H. Garrett, the 
General CJommanding the Sirhind Division, with a number 
of Officers The district Officers of the neighbormg British 
districts came in during the day. A large garden, fuU of 
shady trees, was allotted to the European visitors. The tents 
were pitched Under the trees, and the scene in the garden soon 
became one of considerable animation During the first day the 
visitors looked round the place Puttiala is not a very large town, 
but of late years it has been much improved after the European 
model, tliat is, broad streets have been lined out, regular bazaars 
built, pavement laid down, drains constructed, and the hke. 
Throughout the Cis-Sutlej States the independent chiefs are, in 
the matter of architecture and mumcipal consen^ancy, imitating 
the European style The same imitation is extending to furmture 
also. These gentry are becoming particularly fund of our orna- 
mental glass work. It would astomsh people at the Presidency, 
not a little, if they knew the number of mirrors, chandeliers, 
“lustres,’^ and such hke things, which are exported annually 
from Calcutta to the provinces bordering on the Sutlej. But to 
return to Puttiala, the chief object of interest within the city is 
the castellated palace. The centre of it consists of a strong well- 
built fort, in which the Maharaja’s Harem is now kept Outside 
the fort, however, two fine quadrangles, with hall of audience 
and apartments rising up to three stones, have been constructed 
by the present Maharaja and his father. The fort itself was built 
by the present Maharaja’s great-grandfather Alla Sing. This Alla 
Sing, who flourished about a hundred years ago, was bom in a 
village many miles from where the capital of Puttiala now 
stands He began life, (as it is commonly said,) as a pooi^asant, 
jvith a slender patrimony, consisting^of two draught bullocks and 
half an acre of land. But be was &a enterprismg naan, and as 
the bonds of the Mogul Empire were being loosened all over the 
country, the times were suited for enterpr^. ISo Alla Sing 
‘‘anneal” village after village, till he ended bis days m 
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Sovereign of the Puttiala State and the builder of the fort we 
have just mentioned. The place of Ins birth and of his education 
in the art of annexation is much veherated by his descendants, 
and the spot where he cooked his food in those days, his hearth, 
as it is called, is held sacred The plafce of his ftineral pyre is 
marked by a handsome tomb of red sandstone, near the fort ; and 
round this tomb there sleep the descendants who mhented the 
sovereignty he founded 

But the best object in Puttiala is the Motee Bagb” or Pearl 
Garden. This has marble fountains, and artificial cascades, and 
summer-houses and tanks, and is altogether a very inviting place, 
though its architecture, like that of all modem Hindoo and 
Mahomedan builc^gs, is quite inferior to the style which the great 
Moguls mtroduc^ when they built gardens and palaces It 
was clo^ to this that the great tent was‘ pitched for the bride- 
groom, the young Maharaja of Bhurtpore And a spacious plain 
was marked off for the large body of followers that he was io 
bnng with him. 

The 9th of December had been fixed for the entry of the 
bridegroom into Puttiala. He had been marching up from 
Bhurtpore vlA Delhi , and was to make his state entry into Put- 
tiala on the 9th As his procession approached the city, it was 
to be met by a similar procession headed by the Maharaja _^f 
Puttiala A number of the European visitors joined this proces- 
sion on elephants and all the native chiefs were there, similarly 
mounted As this procession got under weigh in the court-yard 
of the palace, and struggled through the streets of the city, the 
crush of elephants was extraordinary, and as one huge brute 
dashed up against the other, (just like the waves of a troubled 
ocean surging about,) the crash of shattered howdahs might be 
heard. But as the procession emerged into the open plain, the 
sigh^ was very imposing ; the elephants were got into somethu^ 
like a line, and there were about seventy of them in the field. 
The gorgeous trappings, and the gay costumes of the chiefs shone 
forth in the sun. And the elephants, which carried the European 
Officers, lookeil as well as any On one elephant would be Officers 
with the Highland costumes and bonnets; on pother, Officers 
in the Hussar uniforms ; on another, Officers with the Intotry 
uniform, and soon Occasionally, however, the dust would nse 
and fly about, and that would add a “misty magnificence to 
the sceoe After this procession had marched along for about two 
miles, clouds of dust indicated the approach of the Bhurtpore pro- 
cession. And soon it came in sight, also moving m a compact 
array of about fifty elephants The young Maharaja was uj^ 
an elephant perfectly covered with m^sive gold trappings ; 
him were carried^ the insigma of native royalty, the great iris 
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acftd the Sftcmi Bird^ hoih emblems being in solid gold and 
Mlver Next to him on an elephant was Major Bouverie, the 
Government Agent. It was observed that the swell mob crowd- 
ed a good deal round the young Maharaja's elephant, and the 
sticks of the attendants ‘resounded incessantly on the backs of 
these gently. The reason of this was, that all sorts of light- 
finger^ persons endeavor to abstract jewels and pieces of gold 
embroidery from the trappii^gs of the elephant, and that nothing 
short of the watchful eyes and thick sticks of the attendants 
could prevent endless pilfering. After the introductory saluta- 
tions between the two Maharajas had passed, an attempt was 
made to unite the processions , this obliged the Puttiala procession 
to wheel round, a manoeuvre which can better^ imagined than 
described. In less than a minute the two processions got mingled 
up in utter confusion, a blinding dust arose, so that none could 
see where he was going, the elephants (being nervous beasts, 
always losing their heads in an emergency) dashed up against 
each other, and with their long trunks loudly tiumpeted forth 
their disgust at the proceedmgs ; then the howdahs began to go 
crash, crash, and a small disaster seemed imminent However, 
order was soon restored, and the array of elephants, with the 
rich variety of costume and trappings, was really very fine. And 
the occasional contretemps, which must always occur, added a 
little zest and excitement to the thing Returning towards 
Puttiala, the procession halted at a tent and canopy which had 
been pitched for the Bhurtpore Maharaja on the road Here 
the parties of both processions alighted for a few minutes , the 
guests were seated on velvet cushions spread out on the bare 
ground ; some religious ceremonies were performed ; flowers were 
placed in the bndegroom’s hand, and some incantations muttered. 
Then the Puttiala procession returned to the city, leaving the 
Bhurtpore procession to rest itself awhile and prepare for^the 
grand entiy 

The Puttiala party then returning to the palace, shook the 
dust off their garments, and dismissed their elephants, and took 
up their position at the palace windows There was a capital 
balcony for the European spectators There was a lofty enclosed 
place, from which the ladies of the Harem might see without being 
seen. There were roofs of houses covered with the citizens of 
Puttiala in gala costume The road and street were kept clear 
by the Puttiala troops, in order that the bridegroom's p^pcession 
mi^t pass. Presently the vanguard®of the procession c^e m' 
the shape of troops, which, though not very regular to European 
eyes, were curious enough Then there were all kinds of oriental 
cars and Vehicles, in every variety of shape and size, some dmwn 
by elephants, some by camels, some by horses, some by bullocks ; 
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however mean the animal itself might be, its trappings would be 
more or less handsome and rich in color ; then would follow 
strmgs of led animals, horses and ponies, all caparisoned ; then 
there came ricketty carnages and gigs of European build And 
all this time attendants in grotesque costume, and sometimes of 
picturesque appearance, marched along, and music, some times 
native horns and pipes, more discordant than the ba^-pipe itself, 
and sometimes cracked brass mstruments of European make, 
kept up an unceasing volume of dilsooant sounds. Then there 
appeared the msigma of royalty, which we have above mentioned, 
and then the Maharaja himself As he passed the great balcony 
over the palace gateway, where the European gentry and native 
chiefs had stationed themselves, he and his attendants flung silver 
and gold coins in handfuls among the crowd, which, by this time, 
had become very dense The crowd struggled for the spoil, and 
rushed about all round the elephants, m immment danger of 
bemg trampled to death. The attendants seemed intent on 
keeping a sort of order by means of their sticks The noise of 
countless sticks resounding on human backs, was strange enougL 
But it did seem rather inconsistent to drive a crowd into the 
wildest state of excitement by throwmg gold coins among them, 
and then to apply the argumentum haculinurti, because they 
were unruly. The natives, however, say that nothing short of 
this disciplme would prevent the crowd, m their stnle for the 
coins, from getting crushed to death by the elephants. As 
it was two lives were lost. At the first the spectatois on the 
neighboring housetops were grave and orderly, and looked quite 
dignified as contrasted with the stniggling mob in the street 
But, as if to disturb their gravity, the Maharaja’s attendants threw 
gold coins among also. The effect was quite electrical In ah 
instant rich bankers and well-dressed citizens jumped up from their 
seats and began to scramble for the spoils. Such is the magnetic 
attraction between the human hand and the precious metals — 
if a shell had burst among them, the confusion could not have 
been more instantaneous At one time the elephants themselves 
seamed to catch the infection, and apparently, under the im- 
pression that something very valuable was going about begging, 
began to poke then trunks about, expecting to pick up some- 
thing ! At length the young Maharaja himself passed on towards 
his encampment amidst the vociferations of the crowd. And 
after hin^ there followed that train of rag-tag and bob-tail, which 
cannot be desenbed, but whfch is not unworthy of the observa- 
tion of those who like to see humamtj m its strangest varieties. 
The procession took about two hours in passing by the palace. 

Amr that the European ladies and gentlemen returned to 
their own encampment to talk over the sports of the morning, 
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and to prepare for the festivities of the evening. The prepara- 
tions for lUummation were on a grand scale, and were made, 
according to custom, at the expense of the bridegroom From 
the Bhurtpoie encampment to the palace, about a mile and a 
half, the roadway was ode avenue of light, on either side a frame- 
wort of wood had been erected, to which the oil-lamps were 
attached. And at intervals there were triumphal arches and 
festoons of light. The effect of the illumination was, however, a 
little marred by the mass^ of smoke which arose from the 
Bhurtpore encampment. It appeared that the 30,000 camp 
followers were all cooking their suppers after the day’s march, 
the smoke of so many fires pervaded the atmosphere, and 
sometimes made the eyes of spectators smart acutely. 

After viewing the illuminations, the party proceeded to the 
same balcony, as in the morning, to witness the entry of the 
Bhurtpore Maharaja into the Puttiala palace. In the morning 
the bridegroom had only entered his own encampment, passing 
through the city He was now to enter the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Harem A large party of European gentlemen and N^ative 
Chiefs were assembled in the balcony over the palace gateway. 
After a time rockets, discharged in numbers, announced the 
approach of the young Maharaja And then as his procession 
of elephants approached the gate, a crowd of torch-bearers 
turned the darkness into day, and singers and dancers kept up a 
wild chorus. The crush of the elephants under the gateway, 
the swarming populace, the flickering glare of the torch- light, the 
contrast of light and darkness, the mixture of splendor and con- 
fusion, the discordant din, rendered the scene very cunous In 
the day time such a scene would be strange ; but it was 
stranger still at midnight In the space opposite the gateway 
there was spread out what is called the “ Flower bed.” This flower 
bed consists of wooden framework, representing miniature trees, 
shrubs and flowers These are covered with all sorts of fancy- 
work, and also with a good deal of gold and silver embroidery , 
80 that it hfis a sort of marketable value While it was spread 
out on the ground, the mob seemed to crowd round it in a sort of 
wistful manner as if feasting their greedy eyes thereon. As soon 
as the last elephant had disappeared underneath the gloomy 
portal, a signal was given to the mob to work their wiU on the 
flower bed. In an instant they began to tear the flower bed to 
pieces ; each man carrying off what he could The scramble of 
these people, for these little spoils id the dark, with the crackling 
of the flower bed, as it was subjected to this wholesale spoli- 
ation, formed a singular scene indeed. 

As the little bridegroom alighted at the gate of the Harem, 
the Maharaja of Puttiala took him up in his arme md carried 
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him inside. The poor boy was, it is said, consideraby indis- 
posed by the fatigues of the day. 

It was now midnight ; but still the ministers, officers of 
the Bhurtpore State, had to be received in th« great hall 
of audience. This hall is built in native style, but furnished 
with immense chandeliers of colored Bohemian glass ; one 
red, another green, anothei yellow, and so on In an English 
room they would look gaudy ; but they have a gorgeous 
effect, and suit well wuth tlio othe^ furniture, the rich carpets, 
and the gay costumes , Bohemian glass is highly admired by Onen- 
tals. At each end of the room there are immense mirrois, which 
the Maharaja himself selected when he last visited Calcutta, and 
which of course impart to the hall the appearance of indefimte 
extension at cither end H(.)W such things tyaveUed safely for a 
thousand miles in tlie interior of India without the slightest 
injury, escaping all the perils of the Government Bullock Tiam, 
is hard to be imagined — the fact proves that Inland Transit m 
India cannot be s5 bad after all i Well, m this room all the 
Bhurtpore gentry wore received In their robes, the colors of 
red and cnmsou greatly predominated , most of the best dresses 
were entirely red and gold Among tlie chief of these was Ruttun 
Sing Choudrec, a very able man, and quite the pillar of the 
Bhurtpore State He is a tall dignified man, with a countenance 
full of intellect His personal gallantly under General Showers, 
and his devoted loyalty, is attested by a patent signed by Lord 
Canning He also w^ears a sword presented to him hy the 
British Government He and the Bhuitpore Officers with him 
were introduced to the European Officers present Then a space 
was cleared for smgers and dancers ; and the assembly did not 
break up tiU a late hour, 

The next mormng the drowsy city did not wake till a 
late hour, but by a tolerably early hour the Maharaja of 
Puttiala was engaged m entei taming all tlie Gis-Sutlej Chiefs 
at a monster breakfast. On that occasion of course we were 
not present At about noon, however, prt'parations were made 
for a great Durliar, at which all the Einopean Officers and 
all the Native Chiefs, both of the Cis-Sutlej and of Bhurtpore, 
were to bo present. The hall of audience, though spacious, 
was quite too small for tins. So an enormous awmng or 
canopy of beautiful colors, supported by sdver poles, arranged 
in lines like colonnades, was spread over the great quadrangle : 
on the ground of the quadrangle were spread all sorts of rich 
carpets. Thus an enormoiis apartment was “ ngged up ” The 
effect was really beautiful when the place was filled with Euro- 
pean Officers in full dress uniform, and Native Chiefs, covered 
With silks, a£id satms, and velvets, and embroidery and jewels. 

w 
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In full sunshine the effect might have been glaring: but the 
subdued light under the canopy imparted a softened grandeur to 
the whole scene. On one side of the Maharaja sat his little son- 
in-law of Bhurtpore, and on the other Mr Barnes, the Commis- 
sioner. The Maharaja Is himself a tall fine-built man, in the 
prime of life. His appearance and carnage present all the cha- 
racteristics of the Malwa Sikhs Each Officer was mtrodnced to 
the Mahaiaja by name (about seventy were there.) The Maha- 
raja said, no doubt with sinienty, that the presence of so many 
gentlemen conferred upon him an honor, which would be appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. Each Native Chief, as he came up, pre- 
sented his salutations. To two or three of them the Maharaja paid 
the distmction of nsing as they approached Among these were 
his two kinsmen the Bajas of Jheend and Nabha 

The Raja Suroop Sing of Jheend iSf in respect of services 
rendered to our cause durmg the disturbances of 1857, second 
only to the Maharaja, if indeed second to him Suroop Sing’s 
ancestors, Bagh Sing and Gujput Sing, were of the same clan and 
of much the same character as the Alla Sing whom we have above 
desenbed Suroop Sing himself will say that his title was 
originally that of the strong right ann alone 

He has fine features , with the flowing grey beard which a Sikh 
regards as the greatest oniament imaginable, and is in stature 
considerably above six feet He really stands like Saul, a head 
and shoulder above the rest of the people The moment the 
Delhi news was telegraphed to Umhalla, Suroop Sing got his 
summons to march against the rebels He marched within 
twelve hours, making the pithy remark that he had enjoyed 
comfort for fifty years under the British, and should now cast m 
his lot with theirs He took with him all his troops, (they 
were not numerous,) leaving his fort and harem and httle 
capital quite defenceless. As he approached Delhi he managed to 
march m the vanguard of the Bntish Army • prepanng shelter 
at that bunung season, and laying in supplies, for the European 
soldiers He was actually the first man who appeared before 
Delhi m arms on the British side after the outbreak. His troops 
certainly did get worsted once on the Jumna ferry, hut, on the 
whole, they did good service, and formed part of the storming 
columns in the final assault at the Cashmere Gate The Raja 
himself remained under canvas with our troops throughout the 
whole period of the siege. He has been rewarded by a grant of 
a lakh of Rupees per annum from ambng the confiscated territory 
of rebels. E^ently a complimentary speech was made to him 
by Lord Canning at the Umhalla Durbar , and the right of 
adoption from the Phoolkeea clan was conceded to him . he has 
however a son who promises to turn out well He keeps his 
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troops in good discipline : he looks after the administration of 
his territories and does judicial work himself He is a 
thoroughly good and satisfactory Native Pnnce : loyal, sincere, 
and plain spoken. While he was absent at Delhi the mutinous 
sepoys from Jullundur passed by his •defenceless capital His 
servants, however, shut the gate in time and prevented the 
mutineers from entenng The escape, however, was a narrow 
one 

At this Puttiala Durbar the yoiing Raja of Nabha was an 
honored guest. He is a handsome and well-educated young man, 
about twenty years of age His position m the Cis-Sutlej States 
IS about equal to that of Jlieeiid During the disturbances his 
troops were available for the protection of the road between 
Umballa and Loodiana and also of Loodian^ itself. They were 
the only men available to dispute the passage of the Jullundur 
mutineers across the Sutlej, when young Ricketts of the Civil 
Service so greatly distinguished himself, and they were afterwards 
employed m escortihg the siege tram which enabled the final blow 
to be struck at Delbn During that trying time the young Kaja 
left^abha, his capital, and staid at Loodiana. He has been 
rewRded by a grant of confiscated territory To him also Lord 
Canning addressed special acknowledgments on the recent 
occasion at Umballa, and announced that the right of adoption 
would be conceded 

Tlio local celebrities at the Durbar were numerous, and 
though the time occupied was long, yet it did not seem tedious, 
as theie was so much to see, and as new am\als were constantly 
marching up Native etiquette did not peniiit that the English 
ladies should actually be present at the Durbar, but a place was 
provided for them whence they could see every thing without 
themselves bemg seen They were permitted to see and converse 
with the young Bhurtpore Maharaja, and the httle boy seemed 
for a moment to be quite happy in such society, after all the 
public exhibitions and State ceremonies to which he had recently 
been subjected 

The State jester was also present at the Durbar, and enlivened 
the gravity of the proceedings by the ridiculous account he 
gave of himself and his achievements He personated the 
character of the Commander-m-Chiof of the Bhurtpore armies, 
and made himself out to be a regular Bom bastes. There 
were also other professional jesters who wander about visiting 
the Courts of the Native Chiefs in the Cis-Sutlej States. These 
men are capital mimics They dress themselves up as soldiers, 
as merchants, as priests, as chiefs, in fact as all sorts of 
persons. In this feigned character the creature comes up to 
you, makes a profound salaam, and enters into conversation! 
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with yoiL Unless yon happen to know the wretch, the chances 
are yon are taken in One of these men went the round of 
all the Courts of justice at Lahore : in one Court he would 
appear as a pleader, in another as a plaintiff, and so on. In 
one Court he impexsotiated to perfection an old woman 
screaming for justice The officer was thoroughly deceived, 
and was about to pass an order on the complaint, when the 
joke was discovered 1 

When this Durbar was oVer the company parted, but to meet 
again the same evening and witness the fireworks at the Bhurtpore 
encampment The display came off at the Motce Bagh or Pearl 
Garden which we have descnhcd already In about an hour 
about i? 1,000 or 10,000 Eiqx^os worth of fireworks were let off. 
There were little forts, winch bursj^ forth' in a sham cannonade, 
and ultimately flew up with an explosion that shook the 
ground There were scpiaies like stpiares of infantry that kept 
up rattling fusillades for many imnutes together There weie 
masses that kept shooting forth showers of balls of silvery 
light There were rockets from the descending “ ram” of which 
there issued forth little serpents of light that wreathed tj^m- 
seives into bnglit coils against the dark sky Then tliere was 
that kind of fiiework ni which natives so much delight, namely, 
the one which produces fountains of Are, and from which the 
sparkhng light does, as it were, come hubblmg up, and then flows 
over ami passes along, just like tlic water of a natural tountani 
The visitors viewed the spectacle from tlie gateway of the gar- 
den, having first descended from their elephant. Some of the 
elephants, that were raw to this kind of thing, ruslied about a 
httle and trumpeted forth fiom their tnmks sounds of tenor 
But most of them stood hre veiy well 

After the fireworks the party proceeded to the Bhurtpore tents 
for supper There were two euomious tents joined, each as large 
as a fine banqnctmg hall would be, and round them was a large 
enclosure walled m with canvas. The furniture of these tents 
exactly fulfilled the idea of barbaric magmficence Both tents were 
furnished much alike. There were the chandeliers of colored 
Bohemian glass in the utmost abundance. The ceding, as it 
were, seemed hung with them all over . whichever way the eye 
turned these were seen to hang. Then all round the apartments 
there were mirrors of every variety • in whichever direction the 
eye glanced the reflections of the mirrors seemed to prolong space 
indefinitely. Then, on tables placed? against the wall, as it were, 
there were set lamps and candlesticks, and gold and silver orna- 
ments of every kind The centre of one tent was open, and had 
nothmg except a few ottomans and divans. In the centre of one 
tent, however, there was a long table groaning under the weight 
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of glass, and gold ornaments, and fancy articles^’ of every kind ; 
the appearance of these tents was indeed that of curiosity shops ; 
the thmgs m them were almost entirely European But the 
idea that such things should he in tents, and form half of the 
camp equipage of a Native Prmce, rendered the sight curious, and 
in some respects interesting The supper for the European 
guests was laid out entirely m the English fashion It was wise 
not to attempt a repast m the Asiatic style ; the httle Maharaja 
was not there, as his attendants decided that it would not do for 
him to he up so late at night 

The next day was Sunday, and the European gentlemen re- 
mained m their encampment The native gentry, however, occupied 
themselves in visiting each other Corteges with elephants and 
homes, and retainers, and. pursuivants, and avant-couners were 
moving about all day from one encampment to another On 
the Monday morning a party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs went out hawking The haAvk is a great favorite with 
Native Chiefs m that jiart of the country, and every native gentle- 
man keeps some of tliose hirds Some arc trained to catch the 
partridge, which latttT is found abundantly in the low hrush- 
wikkI winch coveis the waste ground m that neighborhood ; 
otlicrs are trained to catch hares As the hare runs the 
hawk Avill swoop down upon it, and flap its wings in the 
hare’s f.ico, which confuses the liare considerably, when the 
dogs come up and make it an easy prey Or sometimes the 
hawk will make a decisive swoop and fix it^ talons into the hares 
head, and tiausfix tlie hare’s eye \Mth its sharp beak The 
following day, however, the party Avent out to a neighbor- 
ing place, Avhich is the residence of the reprcsentatiA^es of 
the Kythal family Tins fimily are called “ Bhaiee,” which in- 
dicates high juiestly rank among the Sikhs, and corresponds m 
meaning to “ Era”” in Catholic countnes But the Kythal family 
always mixed largely in politics, and established a considerable 
prmcipality, which, owing to the failure of direct lineal heirs, 
lapsed, some years ago, to the paramount poAver Tlie saying is, 
that half a century ago, Avhon Runieet Sing contemplated 
seizing the Cis-Sutlej pimcipahties and adding them to the nCw 
kingdom of the Punjab, and when the threatened Chiefs proposed 
to make overtures to the Bntish for protection, a meeting of the 
principal Chiefs was held to discuss tlus policy At this meetmg 
the Rajas of Puttiala, Jheend, Nahha, and the Bhaiee of Kjrthal 
were present, and these Av^ere the four principal men The 
Kythal Bhaiee expressed his opinion in this w'lsc — “ My friends^ 
‘it is a case of death for us either way, if we fall into the grijr 
‘ of Runjeet Sing we shall die sharp of Asiatic cholei’a : if we come 
‘under "the shadow of the BntisJb, we shall pme away of slow 
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‘consumption.” Such is the native story As regards Kythal, 
the Bhaiee's own principality, the prophecy has turned out in a 
certain sense true, though the lapse of the Kythal principahty was 
strictly in accordance with treaty and prescription. But as regards 
the other three, it has ha'ppily turned out contrary to the event, 
for all three, Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha, are firmer now m 
their possessions than they were then To return to the Kythal 
family, their collateral descendants hve near Puttiala. The estate 
now held by them lies on th^ banks of the Guggur stream, along 
which bank there extends for miles a jungle of magnificent grass 
(called Punnee) five or six feet high, just like a vast field 
of sugar-cane In this cover many sorts of ammals live, wild 
hog, deer, antelopes, neelgye, hares, besides partridges in- 
numerable The way to beat thi^ jungle is by lines of ele- 
phants, with the sportsmen in the howdahs Sometimes a 
wild pig will break cover, sometimes a herd of deer, 
and sometimes both together An excellent shot can be 
had from the elephants as the deers dash through the high grass 
with immense bounds : and when a goodly number ol pig and 
deer get up together the bullets fly fast and thick The Bhaiee 
himself was out , he rides and shoots well, and is altogether an 
intelligent, well-educated, and agreeable man On horseback he 
looks the very picture of a native gentleman After the sport, 
the party reposed under the canopy afforded by the fohage of a 
great banyan tree 

The Puttiala festivities were concluded by a Durbar m the 
Bhurtpore tent, and the display of the bridal presents The 
reader can imagine wliat a gorgeous effect the native dresses 
must have had among all the lavish richness of the furniture. 
On these occasions taste and arrangement are not to be expected. 
The effect, such as it is, is produced by an aggregate of the 
gaudiest colors and the richest matenals The little Maharaja 
sat this time on his own throne, and evinced much less shyness 
than might have been expected. The display of the bridal 
presents took place m the great quadrangle of the Puttiala 
Palace, and formed truly an extraordinary sight The reader 
will remembef our description of the size and spaciousness of 
this square Well, the entire floor was covered with shawls, 
silks, embroideries, ornaments, and jewellery, narrow inter- 
stices merely being left for people to move about in In the 
centre square were laid out the presents from the Maharaja to 
his daughter, correspondmg to whsft we should call plate and 
wardrobe, and jewellery . besides tlhs there were set out bags 
l)f Rupees amountmg to three lakhs (^30,000) The value 
of all the presents, cash and other things, was computed by 
the attendants at five lakhs of Rupees (or ,£‘50,000). The 
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quadrangle could best be seen from the upper-rooms, and the sight 
of this spacious square — one mass of flaunting colors and glittenng 
Ornaments — gave one an exact idea of the Oriental style of mag- 
nificence But besides this the floors, of the hall of audience 
and of the surrounding apartments were also covered with 
similar articles ; these were presents to the bnde from the 
Cis- Sutlej Chiefs ; in one room would be the Jheend presents, in 
another the Nabha presents, and so yn 

After viewing these the party adjourned to an upper-room, 
overlooking the outer quadrangle and then the “ live stock" 
presented to the bnde began to defile before the company. A 
stnng of horses, in single file, marched past, about 250 m num- 
ber these were chiefly, if nut entirely, of the Cis-Sutlej breed. 
This part of the country has always bred horses, and been famoas 
for Sikh horsemen , the horses are all high and stout, with immense 
crests but they are coarse and have not much endurance ; 
they would not be highly esteemed by Europeans. The horses 
now exhibited had all kinds of gilt and silver trappings and orna- 
mental clothing After the horses there came ponies of 
Himalayan breeds, from Ladakh, and Yarkund, and Cashmeer, 
and Affghanistan Then came a stung of fine camels, the 
breed of camels being excellent in tins part of tbe country, and 
then a string of elephants, mostly from the Himalayan Hills 
noithof Huidwar 

That evening all the presents were conveyed to the Bhnrtpore 
camp Tlio Maharaja of Puttiala gave the whole camp a special 
feast, himself entertaining the principal persons And the next 
day the great camp was m motion on its lotura to Bhurtpore. 
The little bnde and bridegroom, howevei, were not exempt from 
the ills of humanity on the march, for tliey both caught small- 
pox, which, with childien of that age, is a very dangerous com- 
plaint they both fortunately recoveied 

The Puttiala Maharaja certainly managed the monster hospita- 
lities with great skill and success His health was drunk by the 
European guests in regular British fashion. When he moved 
about tbe streets of his capital it was remarkable to see how the 
great crowd saluted him with an ap}iearance of ro.al devotion and 
loyalty Native rulers may lie inferior to us in administration, 
but they certainly secure a sort of personal veneration from 
their people, which European rulers never obtain from Asiatics. 
There is no mistaking the gemal expression in the faces of a 
crowd, the very ghstening pf their eyes, the devout bending 
of the head, when they salute a Native Pnnee, especially on occa- 
sions like this one, when all their sentiments are aroused 

As already explained, the hospitalities were most extensive, 
and the cost to the M^araja must have been very great But 
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then each kinsman or friend, on such occasions, presents a 
marriage gift, called “ Neota^’ or “ Tumb61,” to the host At 
such a time as this, these presents must have amounted to 
a large sum. But there^was one kind of hospitality which the 
swell mob expected to receive at the hands of the Bhurtpore 
Maharaja. The custom has been in tins wise — a gigantic 
enclosure, called a “ Barha*' is formed, the space marked oft is 
surrounded by a wall of dry jiush and bramble, ten feet high and 
proportionably thick, just one httle narrow entrance, siithcient 
to admit one person at a tune, is left, and this is strongly 
guarded. Into tins enclosure there are congregated all the 
beggars, wanderers, blackguards, dancers, prize-fighters, profes- 
sional thieves, pick-pockets, and miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail 
that can be found about the place. The reader can imagine 
what a number, how many thousands of such gentry, might lie 
found on occasions of royal weddings There is no prohilation 
agamst respectable men entering the enclosure,” but of course no 
man, with the least legard for his character, would show his face 
there On the other hand, the scum of society look forward to 
the Barha for months beforehand Before this very occasion a 
number of bad characters who were under Police surveillance, and 
werenotallowedtoleavetheirhomeswithout ticket of leave, ap])hed 
to the Magistrate for such leave, and explained that they desiied 
to enter the “ Barha,'’ which they presumed would be lield at 
Puttiala Well, when the “ Barha” is ready on a fixed date, the 
motley assemblage is collected, and kept there for some hours 
till the place becomes as full as possible not a man who has 
entered is allowed to come out again till the fixed tune , one 
would thmk that the whole thing was like the black hole but 
these creatures like it Then, at a fixed time, commences the 
exodus . one by one the people pass out and as each man 
passes through the guaiJcd ojieiimg, he is presented with one 
Rupee ' And this Rupee is supposed to defray the cost, which 
the man has been put to, lu maintaining himself foi the period 
during which he has honored the place with his presence. 
Sometimes as much as a lakh of Rupees is paid away in 
this manner A more ridiculous or wasteful expenditure 
cannot be conceived The Native Chiefs fully understand 
the absurdity, but dare not, of their own motion, break 
the custom, lor fear of bemg cursed by the beggars. When 
the young Raja of Nabha, whom we have already mentioned, 
was married, Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner, witnessed one of 
these ‘‘ Barbas.” Being much impressed with the folly of 
the thing, Mr. Barnes, on this occasion, advised the Maha- 
raja of Puttiala to discountenance a Barha bemg held. Forti- 
fied by this advice, the Maharaja followed his own mclination 
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and set his face against the “ Barha/' and thus the scandal was 
avoided. 

We thus conclude this brief account of the marriage ceremonies 
at Puttiala. If an artist had been there to depict the scenes, 
he might have found a dozen or morfe of highly characteristic 
subjects for the pencil. We have ventured to hope that the 
matter may have some interest to the general student of Indian 
life and customs. Sure we are, at all events, that the internal 
histoiy of the Cis«Sutlej States is worthy the attention of 
the Indian pohtician. Before 1857, the protected Sikh States were 
bound to us by associations of half a century During ] 857 they 
thoroughly committed themselves to our cause, and have since 
been well rewarded Probably there is not at this moment any 
part of India on which we have more right and reason to rely. 
These States again comprise the centre of the great clan of 
Malwa Sikhs. By this means a certam influence is secured over 
the Punjab Again, the States are so situate that from them a 
pohtical lever could be obtained, whereby, m emergency, to apply 
force to Hmdostan. The independent Chiefs themselves have, of 
late years, greatly improved their administration after the 
European model First, the boundaries of estates were marked 
off, and this prevented the recurrence of disputes which often led 
to bloodshed More recently they have begun to measure the 
fields and cultivation, and to fix money assessment of the land- 
tax. At this present time a large part of the land-tax m Put- 
tiala, Jheend, and Nabha is paid, not m kmd, according to the old 
system, but m cash They are establishing soraethmg like Courts 
of justice and improving the pohce administration It is probable 
that the States of Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha are administered 
nearly as well as the adjoming British districts The country is 
flat, and would appear umnteresting to the travellers. But from* 
the northern portions fine views of the Simla ranges of the Hi- 
malayas can ^ways be obtamed m the winter But it is in the 
southern portion that historical and political interest centres. 
The history of the tract, before the Mogul era, is not known 
with any accuracy. The old fort of Bhutenda, (now in Puttiala 
territory,) one of the most imposing masses of architecture in all 
India, attests the fact that in that age there must have been a 
powerful sovereignty in this provmce. This structure is of 
astonishmg proportion, and exceeds in size the fortress of Agra, or 
any of the Mogul fortresses. It is siliiate in the midst of an 
and unproductive country, And being off the main hnes of road, 
(though there is a commercifll road running by it,) is not much 
visited by Europeans, but we venture to think that the most 
experienced of Indian travellers would be amazed at its mag- 
nitude. Well, it is near here that the birth-place and cradle of 

X 
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the great Malwa Sikh clan is situate. The soil is dry, sandy, 
salubrious, possessing those qualities which, in Northern India, 
are known to favor the development of the human frame, — 
tall, manly, hardy men are always to be found m places of this 
sort. The locality has " been called, with great truth and wit^ 
arida nutrix Iconv/m, which is exactly applicable, inasmuch as 
the Malwa Sikhs are designated Singhs or Lions. It was here 
that “ Phool," the common ancestor of all these princes, a wan- 
dering peasant from Raj pootfina, first began to occupy land. At 
that time the fiscal officer of the Mogul Governor at Lahore 
objected to “Phool’s’' presence, and summarily evicted him. 
Soon afterwards, however, Phool returned with some stalwart 
relations, and firmly established himself there As each village 
was founded, it ])roduced some men who estabhshed a name 
or a family that aftcrwaids became famous Thus each village 
in that locality has a sort of historical association about it, 
and as the country is quite flat, the travellers ascending 
any one of the lofty houses or towers in this vicinity can 
descry several villages rising out of the plain, every one of 
which is connected with the subsequent history of the Cis- 
Sutlej States The people have been distinguished for phy- 
sique and agricultural industry rather than intellect or acute- 
ness When the last of the great Sikh prophets, Gooroo Govind, 
was travellmg about, making converts to the pohtico-rehgious 
sect of the Sikhs, he specially favored this part of the country, pro- 
bably finding that the simple people were more docile and more 
amenable to superstitious influences than elsewhere It is near 
this that Mokut-Sur, or Tank of the Martyrs, one of those spots 
most venerated by the Sikhs, is situated. Many and many 
n. sohtary tree m the midst of the waste marks a spot where 
^the prophet rested after his wandering, and began to unfold his 
doctrine to wondenng rustics. And many a village has traditions 
of the hairbreadth escapes of the holy man from the vengeance 
of Mogul officers Even some jungles are shown where the 
hunted and much vexed prophet lay hid for a season These 
recollections still survive, and were of great service to us when, 
in 1857, the Sikhs were mvited to do battle against an upstart 
descendant of these very Moguls. 
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Aet. IX. — 1. Financial Statement by the Right Honorable Jarnee 

Wihon, delivered before the Legislative CounciL 1 860. 

2. Exposition of New Taxes for information of Natives. Puh^ 

lished by authority. 1860. 

We have placed at the head of this Article the printed report 
of Mr. Wilson’s Financial Statement. The deliveiy of that 
speech formed an era not only in^ the Finance of India, but 
also in the contemporary history of the Empire. The finances 
of India, both retrospective and prospective, were laid hare. 
Measures of taxation were proposed, which will have the effect 
of laying appropriate burdens on the richer classes, instead of 
putting a drag on the wheel of trade and industry. Other 
measures of great importance, such as the establishment of a 
new Currency; the formation of a real Finance Department, 
after the model of the Treasury and Exchequer in England ; 
the organization of a Police, which may justify a positive reduc- 
tion of the Native Army, were foreshadowed. The advantages 
of frank publicity in matters relating to imperial administra- 
tion were recognized ; and a generous appeal to pubhc opinion 
was made. So far as the Bengal Presidency generally, and 
the European community of the capitals of Madras and Bombay 
are concerned, that appeal has been cordially responded to. 
Although the chief among the new taxes touches the Euro- 
peans directly, and, indeed, falls upon them more than any 
other tax could possibly fall, they have lent a warm support 
to the Queen’s Government at this juncture, and set the best 
example to their Indian fellow subjects Their conduct has 
indeed been truly disinterested and patriotic. 

As every one knows, the three taxes proposed on that 
occasion were, firstly, an Income Tax ; secondly, a Licensing of 
Arts, Trades, and Professions ; thirdly, a Tax on Tobacco For the 
two ^st taxes, namely, Income Tax and Licences, the Bills w^rc 
read a second tune at the meeting of the Logislative Council 
on the 14th April. These Bills must accordingly be now 
under the consideration of Select Committees of the Council, 
and will, apparently, be passed finally within a month from 
that date. From the printed draft of the Income Tax Bill, 
we observe that the Act is to come m force from May. It 
would seem probable that a similar date 'will be assi^ed 
to the Licence Bill, No Bill for the Tobacco Tax has yet been 
presented to the CounciL As these three taxes form one 
of the main topics of the day, we shall endeavor briefly to 
discuss their main principles, without fatiguing our readers 
with unnecessary det^. 
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But as it has been said that the Financial Crisis might be 
met by means of reduced expenditure alone, without the 
imposition of new taxes, we shall premise with a few remarks 
<m that point. The year 1856-7 was a favorable period, 
financially, that is to say,* the Government just managed to make 
both ends meet. Its revenues were tolerably abundant ; its 
expenditure not excessive. And now Indian economists harp 
upon that expenditure, and desire to return to it. The 
expenditure of 1856-7 is ^t becoming a political cry, just 
as the expenditure of 183o was long the cry of the Ultra- 
economists and Petice-at-any-price Party in England. Every 
one knows how delusive the hopes of that party in this 
respect have proved to be. If similar hopes shall ever arise 
in India, they will, we fear, be equally disappointed. We 
believe that for some years to come the expenditure of 
the Empire wiU not come down to any thing approach- 
ing the standard of 1856-7 ; and we fear that it will never 
again be reduced quite down to that point. Our readers 
will readily believe that no reductions in the purely Civil 
Departments are possible. The salaries of the Covenanted 
Service no longer constitute a matter of class-interest, or 
exclusive patronage The competition system has brought the 
prospects of the Indian Civil Service into the English market. 
Intellectual fitness is, like other things, a marketable article. If 
the Queen’s Government wishes (as doubtless it must wish) to 
secure first-rate young men for the Indian Civil Services from 
the schools and colleges of the United Kingdom, then a certain 
scale of advantages must be held out. The competition system 
has been under trial for some four years : and, though excellent 
young men have come out to this country, stiU it is evident 
that the existing salaries are only just sufficient to attract first- 
rate English talent from the educational institutions of the 
mother country. Unless, therefore, the salaries were kept up, 
it is doubtful whether the men whom Government would desire 
to have could be had. The salaries of the Uncovenanted 
Services are almost sure, on the whole, to be raised, as the 
field of employment is fast extending, as more and more 
opportunities are opening, and as the qualifications of the 
Officers themselves are advancing proportionably. No doubt 
the various civil contingencies may be checked and reduced ; 
and purely ministerial establishments might be prevented 
from increasing. But it is notorious, even in this branch 
of expenditure, that the salaries oft native ministerial officials 
are too low to secure honesty and fidelity. Then the doing 
away with the defective organization of the Police, and the 
substitution of a really organized Police, will be sure to add 
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to civil expenditure : althougli the measure may enable 
Government to reduce the Native Army. Then all additional 
expenditure in the Educational Department has been stopped 
for some time, yet every well-wisher to the progress of the 
native population will desire that iiiis restriction may be 
relaxed as soon as the Finances may permit. Here again 
some increase of expenditure may be looked for. Then it is 
sufficient to barely mention Pubhc Works, which have unavoid- 
ably been starved for some time pa^t. In this Department the 
necessities of the country cry aloud for increased expenditure as 
soon as it shall be possible Then let it be remembered that 
smce the favorite epoch of 1856-7, the interest of the Indian 
Debt has been increased by two millions annually. Here 
is a downright addition which no skill can obviate, no economy 
avoid. 

Then as to military expenditure, — ^in this controversial age, 
when no two opinions agree on certain subjects, there is one pomt 
on which absolute unanimity reigns in the minds of aU English- 
men, namely, the increase to the European Army. But as there 
is no object so necessary, so also there is none so expensive. 
Not only will the disbursements of pay be great, but the Com- 
missariat will be most expensive And the increase of Euro- 
peans will surely produce the effect it has invariably produced 
heretofore, namely, a great rise in prices. The deduction from 
experience is, that it will, in future, cost much more to maintain 
an European soldier m India than heretofore. There will, at the 
same time, he a vast increase of artillery, ordnance stores, and 
material to be reckoned on. Doubtless a really great reduction of 
the Native Troops is to be expected, but then such reduction will 
never counterbalance the increase to the European Force ; and 
against this reduction the increased cost of the organizedandqnasi- 
nalitary Police (without the formation of which the Native Army 
cannot be reduced,) will operate as a partial set-off Moreover, 
whatever reductions may be managed, cannot take effect at once. 
There are obvious pobtical objections to hasty and inconsiderate 
reduction of Native Troops and Levies. Mr. Wilson, in his speech 
to the Legislative Council, on the 14th April, gave a remarkable 
instance of the practical difficulty of giving immediate effect 
to proposed reductions. Even the able and energetic Govern- 
ment of Madras, which was most earnest in the matter of 
reductions, and proposed to effect great diminution, found 
itself unable to carry out 1^:8 intentions for many months. But 
in his speech before the Legislative Council, on the 2l8t April, 
Mr. Wilson showed the r^uctions in the military expenditure 
within the last two years. These have indeed been great — 
three and a half millions already have been reduced, one and a 
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half are being reduced, one more is expected to be reduced, and 
perhaps one more after that. In all six or seven mi ll i ons of 
reduction. This would bring the expenditure down by about 
one-third from its highest limit, and to about fourteen or thirteen 
millions per annum. Bub even this minimum will be two millions 
in excess of the eleven millions which used to be the cost of the 
Army before 1857. There must evidently be a permanent addi- 
tion to our military expenditure of two or three millions per 
annum in consequence of thq events of 1857. 

The most cursory glance at the above points wiU show 
that a return to the expenditure of 1856-7 is impossible. 
The English Government at Home is, in intention at least, 
notoriously economical. No thmking man can doubt that an 
English Statesman of Mr. Wilson's stamp will reduce expendi- 
ture to the lowest point compatible with efficiency. But we 
do not see how he can, do what he may, retire within the limit 
which existed before the Mutmies. But cv^n in that year, and 
in the most favorable cycles of financial years, our mcome did 
not do much more than cover expenditure In times of pro- 
found peace both ends did certainl}" meet. But the moment 
that any trouble arose this meeting was rudely parted ; and 
when the rent became dangerously wide, a new loan was opened. 
In England, when a Chancellor of the Exchc(]^uer has fixed the 
expenditure side of his Budget, he can consider his ways and 
means, and, if necessary, lay on the requisite taxes Again, if 
one tax is fomid to be unduly detrimental, it can be hghtened 
or abohshed, and another one can be substituted. But heretofore 
the mcome of the Indian Government has known no such elasti- 
city. If the deficit is great, the only known stop- gap is a loan. 
If a particular tax is felt to have a depressing effect, still 
relief cannot be afforded, because there is no other conceiv- 
able tax to fall back upon • no new resource to be hoped 
for. Yet none can doubt that, if some of the existmg 
taxes could be safely mitigated, industry and wealth would 
increase. The tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
aesessment of the land revenue in many parts of India: 
wherever such reduction has taken place the increase of culti- 
vation has been remarkable. The reduction of assessments 
in some of the Madras districts caused an immediate increase 
of cultivation, and reduced the emigration of coohes to Ceylon, 
to the dismay of the coffee planters in that island. Any loss 
or trouble to the coffee interest is of course greatly to be 
regretted ; but we merelv point to the fact to show the decisive 
consequences which follow a reduction of land revenue. 
Instances of the benefit of reduction of land-tax might be 
multiplied from all parts of the Bengal Presidency. Then 
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Mr. Wilson has clearly shown now that the high rates of 
Customs Duties can be reduced with advantage. 

Again, it has been stated that doubts are entertained in some 
quarters regarding the existence of a large deficit at the present 
time. We fear that unfortunately not the least room for 
any such doubt exists. Would indeed that there were I It does 
indeed seem to be primd facie impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there must be a deficiency at least as great as 
that declared by Mr. Wilson. Th^ calculation which brought 
out a deficit of six millions appears to be based on the best 
data available. The actual expenditure of the previous year 
was taken, from that were deducted all decreases which could 
be rebed upon or could bo reasonably expected. And still there 
results the deficit. So that if all promises of reduction are 
fulfilled, \f aU hopes are realized, there will still be a deficit eccn 
at the bent. But supposing that some expectations remain 
unfulfilled, (and every one experienced in public affairs knows 
how fallacious such expectations often prove to be,) then the 
deficit wib be even greater than that stated. Doubtless a more 
certain conclusion can be drawn as soon as the Budget, pro- 
mised by the late Financial Resolution, shall have been framed. 
But the existence of a large deficit, more or less, is proved 
not only by figures, but by all probability, and by a variety of 
collateral considerations. 

The uncertainty of the opium revenue has so long been 
a favorite theme with Indian publicists, that the bare mention 
of the topic is enough m tins place. The opium revenue is 
still buoyant, the last sales were highly profitable : but the 
culture of the poppy has been legalized m China. John-Chi- 
naman wiU soon be in the field against John-ryot. And the 
wolf, which has so long been prophesied, may come at last. 

Again, whatever may have been said to the contrary, we 
believe in the growmg prosperity of the country. An Indian 
Porter has not yet arisen to chronicle the progress of the 
nation. But so far as the force of particular statistics and 
general considerations can go, we may attest the correctness 
of Mr. Wilson’s impressions regarding the material prosperity 
of India. Some excjeption has been taken to Mr. Wilson’s 
comparison of the North-West Provinces with Belgium. But 
we suspect that many North -Westers wiU accept the compli- 
ment as true. The other day we observed a statement in 
General Sleeman’s Tour through Oude, from which it appears 
that those parts of the old kingdom which were incorporated in 
the North-West Provinces half a century ago, have doubled in 
revenue within that period. Then is not the increase of cultivation 
under the permanent settlement of Bengal quite notorious ? 
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Does not the new survey show how the lands, waste according 
to the returns of Lord Cornwallis’ time, are now under the 
plough ? Do not the reports of Eastern Bengal speak volumes for 
the growth of the water traffic P Is not the face of the Hooghly 
covered from mom till feve with boats P Then the deeply inter- 
esting Mmutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Tour in the Madras 
Presidency show the vitality and prosperity of the people in 
the Southern Peninsula. The external commerce of Tndm 
generally is doubling in ev^ decade. The increase is propor- 
tionately much the same in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
And then there is Kurrachee, promising to become the new 
Calcutta. Every census that has yet been taken in India 
points to .the conclusion that the population is fast increasing. 
On the whole, then, we may have a good hope that the Empire 
will prove to be elastic under pressure ; and that by the appli- 
cation of sound political economy to our Finance, some additional 
resources might be obtained for the State without interfermg 
with that prosperity, which it must ever be the object of the 
British Government to cherish and promote. 

Every one of the points urged would require to be supported 
by details in order to be thoroughly made good. But such 
details would not be mteresting to the general reader. If these 
points, however, have been at all correctly indicated, then cer- 
tainly it does seem that to return to the expenditure of 1856-7 
is impossible ; that even if that limit could be restored, it would 
not be satisfactory , that the existmg dehcit must be met by 
other means than loans ; that the existing taxes require to be 
reduced rather than enhanced ; that in the present condition 
of the country some new taxation is possible, if it were judi- 
ciously imposed. There are no data avidahle to us whereby the 
exact amount required, or the period over which the deficit may 
extend, can be computed. But it seems certain that several 
milKons, perhaps five or six millions additional revenue for 
sometime to come, will be absolutely needed. If, then, this sum 
is to be supplied by new taxes, there comes the question as to 
bow they should be laid on. 

Now, it is obvious to remark, that the resources of Indian 
taxation are not very numerous. Nothing more can be hoped 
for at present from the land-tax : if irrigation shall be 
improved and cultivation extend, the profit be a matter 
of time. The Sea Customs Duties have already been raised 
to the utmost limit of safety. ‘Stamp Duties are being 
already extended as much as posrible — this branch of reve- 
nue is no doubt elastic, but it cannot afford any very great 
aid to the State. The Salt Tax is already considerable over 
aU parts of the country : an increase of it is said to be 
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practicable in the Madras Presidency ; but here again nothing 
very great can be exp^ted. The excise on drugs and spirits 
is already pitched high : if it were raised much more it 
would become prohibitory. Transit duties, though a favorite 
device with native Government, are very objectionable, being 
oppressive, and detrimental to trade. Octroi duties, though 
popular in some parts of the country, are fitted for municipal rather 
than imperial purposes — if carried too far, they would affect 
trade in a hundred ways. The saftie objection applies to cus- 
toms lines on the frontiers of the Empire. A succession tax 
would no doubt be a very fair impost : but it would be gradual 
in its operation, and would not yield much. The succession 
duties imposed in England have proved very unproductive : in 
India, too, the tax would be much evaded on personal property, 
and would consequently fall almost entirely on real property, 
A tax on equipages, horses, and the like, would certainly not be 
productive in this country, as these things are not used in 
sufficient abundance. A tax on houses and windows would, no 
doubt, be practicable, but it is already imposed in many parts 
of the country for Police purposes. If it were enhanced, the 
assessment of it would be difficult, and the incidence unequal. 
It is evident, then, that most, if not all, the taxes which suggest 
themselves from Indian experience, would prove inadequate to 
► the immediate wants of the Empu*e, besides being impolitic 
in practice. 

Now Mr Wilson has, avoiding all these expedients, deter- 
mined to meet the crisis by imposing three new taxes, namely, 
the Income Tax, the Excise on Tobacco, the Licensing of Arts, 
Trades, and Professions And we now propose to consider very 
briefly how far these measures answer the requirements of the 
time ; how far they are likely to supply the State with the 
funds so imperatively needed : how far they press in fair 
proportion on rich and poor : how far they arc free from any 
injurious tendency to depress industry or shackle trade : how 
far they avoid undue interference with the habits and customs 
of the people. 

The first of the three taxes now proposed is the Income Tax. 
This impost has been familiar to all Englishmen as funiishing 
a mighty engine in time of any emergency, and supplying 
the means which enable tbe Governors to remit duties which 
press upon industry. It is well known that, since the mtroduc- 
tion of that tax, the incomes derived fiom industrj^ of all kinds, 
and classed under Schedule t) , corresponding to Schedule d in 
the Indian Bill, have actually doomed. On the 14th April 
Mr. Wilson showed how the condition of clerks has improved 
I in England, and predicted similar good fortune for the class of 

Y 
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clerts in India — Income Tax notwithstanding. So also for 
India generally, one main advantage of the Income Tax appears 
to be this, that it interferes with nothing in particular, depresses 
no kind of industry, i^tters no branch of trade. Most taxes 
that could be thought of do produce one or otiier of those eflFects, 
but the Income Tax does not. If a consumer has to pay an 
excise on an article, he may consume less, and the production 
is affected. If a customer has to pay a heavy customs dut^ 
on an article he may take IdSs of it, and thus the importation is 
affected. But an Income Tax is paid from a man’s general 
resources : and if it be moderate, it cannot be said to affect his 
consumption of any particular thing whatever. However 
unpopular a tax of this kind may be, it certainly wdl not 
hinder the growth of national prosperity : and this is surely 
an immense point. Then, again, the Income Tax is one of the 
fbw t^es that passes over the poor and falls on those who are 
rich, and are comparatively well to do j while it is at the 
same time really productive to the State. If a duty falls 
on an article used by the rich alone (such as equipages), it 
will not yield much. If it fall on an article of very general use, 
then, whde it yields much, it falls absolutely as much on the poor as 
the rich ; and relatively to the respective means of the parties, it 
falls much more heavily on the poor. Then the Income Tax is one 
that can be apportioned with precise justice to each person's means. 
It is sometimes said, thoughtlessly, that such and such districts, 
or such and such classes are too poor to be subjected to Income 
Tax. But if a district is impoverished, it will, from the very 
nature of the tax, pay but little. If a man has less than his 
neighbors, why, he will of course pay less Income Tax : while 
under any other du^, he would probably have had to pay just 
as much as others. Then, although the Income Tax, no doubt, has 
a forbidding aspect in the eyes of natives, still the strict impar- 
tiality with which it falls on all classes, European and Native, 
officim non-official alike, cannot fail to mitigate unpopu- 
larity. There is nothing like class legislation in the matter ; 
no exemption of officials, no sacrifice of native to European 
interests. The financial crisis affects all : and all are interested 
in the stability of the Government, therefore all contribute to 
support the burden according to their means — the poorer classes 
bemg alone exempted. Such we conceive are some of the 
arguments by which the policy jf an Income Tax may be 
justified. 

Then as to the Bill itself, which is now before the public in 
the form which it bore at the second reading. The parts and 
sections in it are numerous — and will appear at first sight to be 
intricate. Those portions, however, wMch affect the mass of the 
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tax-payers, and tax-collectors, are simple enoogb. But in such 
places as the Presidency Towns, various questions might and 
doubtless will arise, for which provision must be made. The 
law advisers of Government therefore appear to us to have done 
quite right in availing themselves of English legal and practical 
experience in rendering the Act complete in all respects. As 
our readers know, the duty is to he levied on all incomes derived 
from four main sources : namely (Schedule 1), real property ; (2) 
personal property, trades and profes^ons ; (3) public mnds ; (4) 
official series. Incomes under 200 Rupees annually are to be 
exempted. Incomes from 200 Rupees to 500 are to be taxed at 
2 per cent. Incomes of 500 Rupees and upwards are to be 
taxed at 4 per cent , of which 1 per cent will be for public 
works, and will be specially administered by Local Committees. 
Except the said 1 per cent , all the other duties will be for the 
general service of Government. Power is taken to extend the 
operation of the Act for five years, from May 1860 

There are one or two mam points on which a few words 
will not be out of place here. The Act provides that the 
main spring of the machinery in all the districts in the 
interior shall be the ordinary Collector, and that all existing 
fiscal districts shah be made use of for the purposes of this Act. 
By this plan the working of the scheme will be simple and easily 
inteUigible to the people. The whole thing will be managed 
quietly, without any administrative paraphernalia, through 
officials to whom the people are accustomed, and by processes 
with which they are familiar. With the Collector there are to 
be associated two or three officers, (in the same way, we presume, 
as Local Committees are now formed,) and one or two non-offi- 
cial persons. In most districts the non-official member ’W'lll 
in practice be a native. The association of such a person with 
the Collector ought to mspire the natives with confidence in 
the scheme. On every ground we advocate the vesting native 
gentlemen with administrative functions, wherever they are 
found to possess the requisite qualifications. In the Presidency 
Towns, instead of a Collector and his Committee, there wall 
a board of Income Tax Commissioners, of whom a fixed propor- 
tion will be non- official. In every place, whether in town or 
country, there will be an officer appomted to make special assess- 
ment whenever the parties desire it. A man may dislike, for 
particular reasons, to make a return before the Collector and 
the Commissioner. Therefoie he may make his return and be 
assessed by a special officer, with every precaution for s^recy. 
Indeed, in this, as in all other points, the Bill makes stringent 
provisions for secrecy. The officers of all grades employed are 
sworn not to divulge any particulars. A breach of this oath is 
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pimishable criminally. This would preclude them, we presume, 
m>m divulging even to Government. All records, &c., are to be 
sealed up. 

The superior revenue authorities are to arran^ for the disposal 
of the records. It will, we apprehend, be desirable that all 
these papers be destroyed periodically. The Act, as it stands at 
present, appears to provide very carefully for the prevention 
of anything like an inquisitorial process In this respect it 
goes even beyond the English Act. In England a man may 
be asked questions, though he may decline to answer, and may 
be called on to produce his books, though he may refuse to do 
80. But by the Indian Act questions will not be asked ; and 
books will not be called for Every man is to make a return 
of his income under a sealed cover A man will either bo 
assessed according to his own return, in that case nothing 
further takes place, until the time for pajunent comes — or a 
man may be assessed at a sum in excess of his return, in that 
case he wiU be informed. If he submits, well and good. If 
he objects, then he may be heard before the Collector and the 
Committee (or the Income Tax Commissioners, if in Presidency 
Towns). Then he can say what he likes, and produce what 
* papers he likes. The Committee will listen to what he chooses 
to say ; and will look at whatever paper he chooses to show ; 
and they will then exercise their own judgment. If he suc- 
ceeds in showing that he ought to pay less than the amount 
first assessed, then he would be relieved accordingly. If he 
failed to do this, then the assessment would hold good. The 
onm prohandi rests on him. The assessing officer will judge 
as he best can, from his own knowledge, from general consider- 
ations and probability, and from the facts adduced by the 
Mag;istrate himself. But no paper or book will be inspected, or 
business investigated, except such as the party himself may 
voluntarily bring forward. Obviously it would be impossible 
to frame provisions more considerate to the tax-payers than 
these : or to carry precautions against inquisitorial procedure 
further than these. Indeed, so far have they been carried, 
that sometimes the assessing officer will be obliged to make 
a somewhat conjectural assessment. ^ Still in a matter of 
this kind it is well to err if there he error at all on 
the side of consideration to the tax-payers. Inquisition in 
this matter would be more unpopular in the natives even than 
with Europeans. And the entire ® avoidance of this wiU do 
much to popularize the introduction of the measure. Parties are 
to be aUow^ to compound for a fixed sum, progressively increas- 
ing one-twentieth per annum on the original assessment, for 
terms of three or five years. Incomes derived from the land 
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are to be taxed, if they exceed the TniniimiTn of Hs. 200. In 
many provinces, when tbe land is beld by a peasant proprietary, 
there be very few ^rsons who come under the rule. For 
the profits of a landhdder have been considerately assumed at 
50 per cent, oh the annual revenue — So, that, unless a man is 
paying so large an amount of land revenue as 400 Rupees, 
he wdl not be supposed to have a profit of Rs. 200 : 
and even then it will be open to him, if he likes, to adduce 
special proof that he has less. In ^^orthem India, in most 
parts of Bombay, in the ryotwaree districts of Madi^, there 
will not be many landholders paying income tax In the 
permanently settl^ districts of Bengal and the Benares province, 
and Madras, the zemindars will be assessed according to their 
actual income from their estates. Many of these gentry will, 
no doubt, come under the Income Tax . and as they are the 
most fortunate class in India, they are certainly fair subjects 
of taxation. The business of the tax will no doubt add to 
the labors of the Collectors . but the work of assessment will 
not be constant, and will come round once a year only. They 
are in respect of local influence and knowledge, and administra- 
tive resources, the fittest ageneyforthe execution of this import- 
ant measure. Any other agency that could be selected would 
create an tmperium in impenOy within each district, and 
establish a concurrent, perhaps a conflicting, jurisdiction. Such 
arrangements arc always perplexing to the people, and weaken 
the force of any measure. The CoUoctor will have a Committee 
to assist him : and there will be a special officer to try the 
more troul^some cases. The Bdl provides for salaries, such 
as may be Wound proper, being allowed by Government, and 
we presume that the Collector will be able to employ such 
extra establishment as he requires. Indeed the Bill pro- 
vides expressly that the Assessors shall be appointed by the 
Collector. We presume that the Assessors will be generally 
native officials of a class similar to the Tehseeldars in the North- 
West Provinces. Such generally are the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands at the second reading, and at this time of writing. 
But it IS now before a Select Committee of the Council, and of 
course alterations may be made by them. 

It is really vain at the present time to speculate on the 
amount which the Income Tax may be expected to yield. 
We have heard various calculations made with results 
equally various. The lowijst calculation puts down one million 
or one crore, and the highest throe crores. If the State 
Exchequer shall receive two crores a year from this source, 
it will be tolerably fortimute, but there really are no reliable 
data. 
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The next tax is that of the Licences. Every person exer- 
cising an arty trade, or profession, is to take out an anmial 
licence. After the experience of Mr. Harington's Bill any 
attempt at graduation is avoided. Such cla^fication as is 
attempted is to be of the simplest kind. Artisans are to pay 
one Rupee, retail dealers J;wo Kupees and four Rupees, whole- 
sale defiders, bankers, and members of professions ten Rupees. 
These licences are to be paid by all persons who come under 
the above designation, and the tax is apparently to be per- 
manent. With the upper And middle closes the licence will 
not be felt. With the lower classes it will be the contribu- 
tion which they are to make to the fiscal requirements of the 
State. It has been said that it will be difficult to define what 
persons belong to the several classes respectively which are 
mentioned in the Bill as it stood at the second reading. What- 
ever defects there may be in the definition can be amended by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill has been referred. The 
objection is, we beheve, theoretical rather than practical In 
practice the Collector will soon settle which man should in 
justice pay one Rupee, which man should pay two Rupees, and 
so on. The impost is not heavy, and, like the Income Tax, does 
not press on any particular industry, nor interfere with any par- 
ticular trade. It will not of course be popular. But it is 
notorious that similar taxes (Mohturfa and Visabadee) have, 
from ancient times, been collected in the Madras Presidency And 
very recently this verj^ Licence Tax was introduced peacefully 
and successfully in all the villages of the Punjab Territories, and 
partially in Oude also. Moreover, under Native Ru^ these same 
classes are always subjected to direct taxation of one ifed or other, 
which taxes have generally been remitted under British Rule. 
It is now high time that the lower non- agricultural class should 
bear its share in the burdens of the country 

The third tax is the Tobacco Duty. The arguments in favor 
of this tax were well summed up by Mr. G. Campbell in his 
pamphlet on the Finances of India. The tobacco plant is grown 
more or less in all parts of India. The consumption of the article, 
though not universal, is very extensive among all classes, 
yet it is not a necessary absolutely ; but really partakes of the 
character of a luxury. It cannot be called a necessary, when 
the Sikhs, who are physically the finest race in India, do 
altogether without it. It is not likely that a moderate duty 
wouM perceptibly interfere with the ponsumption. No doubt a 
heavy duty, such as eight annas a ^r, might have this effect, 
and might produce discontent. But it has now been clearl}’' 
exjdained all over the country that the duty is not to exceed 
three annas a seer. The real difficulty in the matter is the mode 
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of levying the duty, and the details of the measure have not yet 
been presented to the public. In themean time various methods 
have been discussed pimlicly ; and to some of these we shall very 
briefly advert : the most easy and obvious method is to levy the 
duty on the cultivation itself. In most parte of India we have 
complete field surveys which are annually revised. Doubtless, 
every acre of ground under tobacco cultivation can be perfectly 
known. To levy a duty thereon would be quite easy. But then 
the tax would take the form of a direct impost on the land which 
already pays land tax. This may be objectionable, though the 
objection is perhaps apparent rather than real. And then 
arran^ments would have to be made to prevent illicit importa- 
tion of tobacco grown m Neighboring native states, which, bemg 
untaxed, would be brought into our territories, and would drive 
our home-grown tobacco out of our markets Unless this could be 
prevented, it were certainly better not to impose a duty which 
could only have the efiect of transferring the growth of tobacco 
from our own territory to that of the neighboring Native States. 
In Bengal Proper this difficulty would not perhaps be felt ; as 
that province is not mixed up with Native States where tobacco 
is grown. But it would be felt in those parts of the North-West 
Provinces which adjom Central India, and m those parts of the 
Punjab which are interlaced with protected Sikh States and 
other Principalities. In the Bombay Presidency the territories of 
the G-uicowar and the Nizam are in immediate contact with most 
of our districts. And many of the Madras Districts are in con- 
tiguity with the Mysore and Hydrabad Territories. The 
smuggling of tobacco then would have to be carefully guarded 
against. And this could not be done by the establishment of 
preventive lines. Such lines do indeed answer very well when 
the frontier is tolerably straight ; and when the articles are 
bulky. Many of our readers will have heard of the great 
customs hedge, made of bushes and brambles, which exists on 
the North-West line, and extends, for many miles, hke a Chinese 
wall. This may be efiectual enough to keep out articles Hke 
salt or sugar, which, if brought at all, will be brought in large 
quantities. But tobacco smugglers, who operate along a 
frontier running not in a straight line, but m a senes of 
minute zig-zags, and who carry the article in small quantiti^ 
on their heads or about their persons, will not be kept out 
by a Chinese waU. Moreover, the smuggling would be 
so profitable that the smuggler could well afford to be caught 
now and then. The difficulty is indeed considerable, though we 
beHeve that, with good arrangements, it may be met. Then it 
has been proposed to manage the Tobacco Duty on the same 
plan as that by which the excise on drugs and spirits is 
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managed This is, no doubt, quite feasible. The exclusive 
privilege of dealing in tobacco would be sold by auction, and 
all producers and all consumers would be obliged to deal with 
the Q-ovemment contractor. The competition is supposed to 
keep up the price of the contract. It would then become the 
contractor’s mterest to prevent smuggling, and as he would 
possess much knowledge of the trade, and of the habits of the 
smugglers, he would no doubt be able to check illicit practices 
Thus, from motives of solfi^mterest, the contractor, bwomes a 
sort of preventive officer. This plan then does, to a great extent, 
obviate the objection to which other plans are open, namely, 
the difficulty of preventing illicit practices. But this method 
would not render the tax so productive as it might be other- 
wise. The absence of any fixed duty causes greatuncertainty 
as to the productive power of the duty. A large share, none 
can say how large a share, goes to the contractor. And thus, 
while the people pay a great deal, the whole does not go to 
the State. The fiscal profit is not proportionate to the sacri- 
fices which the tax-payers make. Another method would b© 
a Grovemment monopoly. This is of course feasible, and may 
think it the best plan. It would certainly be productive : 
though it would entail much administrative trouble. Probably 
the best plan will be one that shall partake partly of the cha- 
racter of monopoly, partly the character of the contract system, 
but which shall ensure the amount of State revenue by means 
of a fixed duty. The cultivator might be obliged to dispose 
of the tobacco either to a hcenced contractor, or to a Gfovernment 
establishment. The contractor might take out a pass for 
all the tobacco he received, and might be placed under excise 
supervision. And he might pay a fixed rate of duty for 
all the tobacco he sold to retail dealers or others. In case 
there should be an insufficiency of contractors or wholesale 
dealers, or in case these persons should combine either to 
evade the Govermnent dutj^, or to depiive the cultivator of a 
fair market, Government ware-houses or depots might be 
established, where the tobacco might be received from the 
cultivator at a fair price, and then sold to retail dealers at a 
price sufficient to cover the prescribed duty. The wholesale 
dealer may not have so strong an interest in stopping illicit 
practices as a contractor would have under the competition 
system. But the wholesale dealer would have a considerable 
mterest in the matter, and so far Wbuld assist the excise autho- 
rities And then, after 'all, the Collector could do something 
through his own establishments for the prevention of smuggling. 
The arrangements would vary in different districts ; but 
some arrangement or other could always be made. And it is 
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probable that adjoining Native Independent States might often 
be induced to introduce a 'I'obacco Tax of their own similar to 
ours. And then there would be no danger of British grown 
tobacco being undersold. 

A system not very dissimilar to this has been adopted by the 
Bengal Government for the tax on the Gnnja (an mtoxicating 
drug,) produced in the Bajshaye district. And now the duty is 
yielding three times as much as it used to yield under the 
competition system. • 

It has been proposed to include “ p^in” or betel-leaf” in 
the same category with tobacco — and certainly the same argu- 
ments apply to the one article as the other. The pan is largely cul- 
tivated m Bengal, in Southern India, and in parts of Noithem 
India also. The peculiar appliances necessary to protect the 
leaf from the sun (the enclosure of grass and sticks ; the 
sticks up which the plant is traiued to grow ; the flat roof over 
the enclosure,) render the culture easily distiuguishable. What- 
ever system shall answer for tobacco, would answer equally well 
for “ pan.” 

Such then briefly are the new Taxes That they are neces- 
sary has been clearly proved. That they will not prove oppressive 
has been shown with such argument as the case adnuts of. 
That they will be successfully levied may be reasonably hoped. 
An exposition for the inlbnnation of natives has been pubhshed, 
so that there may be no misapprehension of the iatentions of 
Government. We may trust that the natives will profit by the 
good example set by their European fellow- subjects, and will 
support the Government under whose protection they live ; and 
that all classes wiU unite in cheerfully bearmg a share of the 
burden imposed hy State necessity, remembering that when 
such a great deliverance from imminent danger has been recent- 
ly vouchsafed to the country, some temporary sacrifice in time 
of peace need hardly be grudged. 
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Art, I. — Up Among the Pandies^ or a Years Service in India, 
By Lieutenant Vjviak Dkhing Majendie. London : Kout- 
ledge. 1859. ^ 

We again take up our pen to recount briefly some of tlie 
incidents of the final taking of Lucknow, a task which at this 
time may seem to be superfluous, indeed it is now a thrice- told 
tale; still as seen by different observers, there may even yet 
be something novel in the incidents we may narrate. 

In a large part of the book now before us, we have a very 
spirited description of the operations on the other side of the 
Goomtee, during the siege of Lucknow, and as our own experi- 
ences took place on the Lucknow side of the river we hope 
with Lieutenant Majendie’s aid, to present such a view of the 
siege, as may help to interest our readerb even now, tired 
though they may be. We are however atraid that when they 
see the word Lucknow, they will nut take the trouble of cut- 
ting the leaves in which this narrative is written, but with 
a ialnt hope that they may even yet find something new in our 
account which is principally a personal one, we begin our story 
assisted by our author whose descriptive powers are of no mean 
order. 

It will be recollected by our readers, that after relie\ing 
Lucknow, Sir Cohn Campbell, leaving Sir James Outram at 
Alumbaugh advanced and retook Cawnpore, then in the hands 
of the Gwalior Contingent. He then advanced in the direction 
of Futtegurh trying to quell the mutiny, as he advanced. He then 
with a very large force composed principally of Europeans, 
commenced in the beginning ot March to concentrate his forces 
upon Lucknow, and on the 2nd March 1858, he marched past 
the Alumbaugh on fo the Dilkoosha, with a part of his force 
consisting of ten troope of Artillery, some Cavalry and 6 Re- 
giments of Infantry, the 34th, 38th, 42nd, 53rd, 93rd, and 
Coke’s Rifles. 

W e happened to be at the Alumbaugh, when he marched 
past and a most imposing sight it was, although a good deal 
June, I860. 2 A 
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obscured by a heavy shower of rain ; in a few minutes we found 
that instead of halting as we expected near Jellalabad ^ 
marched on in the direction of the Dilkoosha, and in a few ini- 
nutes more we were surprised to hear the firing of musketry and 
artillery and in the evening we ascertained that he had reached 
the Dilkoosha capturing two guns and having only a few 
wounded, and thus auspiciously commenced the first part of the 
siege of Lucknow. 

The force which in a few days collected round Lucknow was 
probably the largest force, as regards the European element, 
that had ever been seen atone place in India, and truly formed 
a most imposing spectacle. The total number of troops we see, 
by a foot note of Lieutenant Majendie’s, was estimated at 26,520 
of all ranks, European and native In our service and 6,000 or 
8,000 Ghoorkas, so that we had at the least a force of over 30,000 
fighting men. 

We see that Lieutenant Majendle adopts the prevalent opi- 
nion when he designates the Ghoorkas as useless, but it is a 
great mistake to suppose as some have done fi ora what they 
have seen of them at Lucknow, that they are cowardly and use- 
less as soldiers. Lieutenant Majendie has hit upon some of the 
truth, but not the whole truth regarding them when he says. 
“ I fully believe however, that had these men been led by Eng- 
* Jish officers, they would have done their work as well and plucki- 
My as did their countrymen at Delhi, and that to the misconduct 
‘of the native officers, which I have often heard spoken of in 
‘ no measured terms, together with their prevailing want of dis- 
‘ cipline, may be mainly attiibuted the shortcomings of this auxi- 
‘liary force.” Page 192. 

That the cowardice of some of the native leaders and the want 
of discipline among their followers may have had something to 
do with the avowed inefficiency of this force, is probable, but 
these are after all in our opinion not the main reasons, which 
could make a people who defied us so strenuously in the Nepal 
War and who lately in their war with Thibet, had the best of 
it, so useless as they seem to have been to us at the taking of 
Lucknow. One thing, the same class of men in our own service, 
have shewn us unmistakeably, is, that they do not want pluck. 

To what then can their inefficiency have been owing? We 
believe principally to those causes, their intense bigotry as 
Hindoos, their hatred of us as Europeans, and the mistake of 

f iving a few European officers command over them. As to their 
igotry it is of the moat intense kind, and I have little doubt 
but that the killing of their co-religionists especially in the ser- 
vice of a state, which they the nobility and soldiery hate, had a 
good deal to do with their inefficiency. 
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The proper plan would have been to give Jung Bahadoor the 
quieting of a district, and to have put it all innis own hands, 
and allowed him to quell the insurrection after his own fashion, 
without the control of European oflBcers whose knowledge of 
them and their language must have been defective, although 
the officers themselves were all that could be desired for courage 
and ability with troops drilled and trained by Europeans. 

These soldiers from Nepal, were called Gboorkas, but it is 
not generally known that the Ghoorkas by no means constitute 
the Nepalese Army, for the Ghoorka army is composed princi- 
pally of Mongolians, the Gurungs and Magars of the hills, 
while the Ghoorkas, the upper ten thousand of Nepal, are des- 
cended from the Rajpoots of the plains and although the ruling 
power, do not by any means constitute the whole, or perhaps 
even the half of the army of Nepal. Probably among our so- 
called Ghoorka regiments there is scarcely a Ghoorka, but they 
are we suspect principally composed of Gurungs and Magars. 

But to continue, as we did not arrive before Lucknow until 
the morning of the 11th March we quote from our author’s spi- 
rited description of the state of affairs before Lucknow on the 
3rd March when he accompanied the main body of the army to 
the Dilkoosha. 

“ Allons en avant mes braves;” we leave Jellalabad some miles 
in our rear, and at last about ten A. M. we receive orders to 
halt and encamp. We do so, and then in spite of the fatigue 
consequent on our long night march, we stroll out to the front 
of the ridge where on our camp is situated, to look at the view. 

What do we see? Immediately beneath us the florid and 
gilded Dilkoosha. ('Heart Delight,) a strangely fantastic look- 
ing domicile it is too — built appaiently — of nothing but domes, 
and arches and points and peaks, and cupolas in endless and 
bewildering variety, and reminding one of those crowded col- 
lections of chimney pots, which one sees exposed for sale in 
London. Behind it are groups of Highlanders, musket in hand ; 
and close by it is a battery of heavy guns which is carrying on 
a duel with the Martiniere,” that immense and very extraordi- 
nary establishment by the river’s bank among the trees. Mar- 
tine, the liberal founder of this place, must have had some odd 
notions of his own on the subject of architecture, or possibly he 
may have been possessed of the noble idea of cutting out the 
Dilkoosha; in which case I must admit that he has succeeded, 
for even that very peculiar budding must yield the palm in 
point of outlandishness to the Martiniere. . A faint pop pop- 
ping of rifles is going on between the advanced pickets ; vari- 
ed by the heavy boom of a mortar or 18-pouader. Every now, 
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and then a little puff of while smoke issues from the Martiniere, 
and while we are watching the fury cloud expand, curling u^, 
and fading away in the blue sky over head, we hear a rushing 
sound like the concentrated essence of express trains passing at 
full speed ; we duck — yes I I confess it — we duck involunta- 
rily as a something lodges with a dull heavy thud in the bank 
behind us, and warns us that we have advanced a little too far 
in our eagerness to see the view. To our right lies the river 
Goomtee, winding about serpent-like, in a great open green 
plain, fringed with dark trees. This evening our engineers 
will commence constructing a bridge of boats across it. 

Beyond the Martiniere which lies directly to our front, we can 
see the golden minarets and gay domes of Lucknow, with a few 
snow white buildings, and some red roofs gleaming and glitter, 
ing among the bright green trees, which, by their pleasant fresh 
colour, set off picturesquely the much painted temples and 
bright looking houses, and give a sort of relief to the otherwise 
almost too glowing scene. We cannot see much of the fair city, 
but we cau see enough to excite in a high degree our admira- 
tion and interest and our longing to be inside it “ page 148 to 

We need scarcely relate how after being pretty well shell- 
ed the Martiniere fell into our hands on the 9th March, the 
brave Highlanders rushing after the retreating foe, and occupy- 
ing it with little loss. 

A good story is told of the Highlanders while before the 
Martiniere : some of them observed that the sepoys generally 
went away in the heat of the day about 12 o’clock. This set 
our Highlanders a ruminating as to why they did so, and the 
following dialogue is said to have taken place. 

“ I say Tam what does the .9«e-poys do gaun awa every day at 
twal o’clock. Hoot man jock dm ye no ken they gang awa to 
get their grog I!” They doubtless went away to take their siesta 
in the true oriental fashion during the heat of the day. 

The departure of our author on the 4th March, to the other 
side of the river with the force under Sir James Outram pre- 
vented him being an eye-witness of what occurred on the Lucknow 
side of the river, for some time, and as we did not join the 
camp till the morning of the 11th March, we cannot give a 
description from personal observation previous to that time, 
but before giving onr personal experiences, we will give a short 
resum^ of the different events in the progress of the siege. 

On the 2nd March the Commander-In-Chief, fts we already 
staled, advanced with a portion of his force to the Dilkoosha, the 
other portion of his force arriving next day. On the 4th March, 
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General Franks arrived .with his force, and on the 6th instant 
iJutram effected the passage of the Goointee, on the 9th the 
Martiniero was stormed, and General Outram advanced and 
enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments; which were then 
evacuated by the enemy and occupied by us next day. On 
the llth the whole force made a forward movement. General 
Outram^s force advancing by the Badshahbagh and then to 
the Iron Bridge, where the second line of ramparts were taken 
in reverse ; the right of the main column occupying the Secondra- 
bagh, the Kudduin Busool and Shah Nujeef, the left storming 
the Begum Kotee, the first approach as it were to the Kaiser- 
bagh, the stronghold where it was supposed the final struggle 
would take place. On this date Jung Bahadoor and his force 
arrived. On the 12th and 13th the advance was continued 
through the buildings covering the Kaiserbagh up to the Imam 
Barah, which was to be stormed on the next day. This place 
was stormed on the 14th and led to the taking of the Kaiser- 
bagh principally by Brasyer’s Seikhs, on the same 3ay. Our 
onward progress alter this event was rapid enough, place after 
place was won, and on the 18th all but the suburbs of the 
iVloosabagh was ours. On the 19th the enemy were driven out 
of Lucknow and the place was ours, and so ended the siege of 
Lucknow, after only 17 days’ fighting, but unfortunately we 
found that Lucknow was not Oude, and the escape of a large 
number of rebels from Lucknow formed the nucleus of a force 
which again reorganised cost us no little trouble effectually to 
disperse. 

When we arrived in the camp on the llth March we found 
the whole jJain around Lucknow covered with a perfect 
city of tents, while close beside the Martiniere which look- 
ed a little battered, was a long street of hill tents with labels, 
signifying their inmates, attached to them ; that was the head 
quarter’s camp of the Commander-iu-Chief ; in front of these 
again was the spacious tent of the Commander-in-Chief himself. 

All that day we happened to be encamped near the Commander- 
in- Chiefs camp, the city, the doomed city, could be seen in the dis- 
tance and immediately before us the canal with those enormous 
fortifications of mud, and prodigious bastions so enormous, so per- 
fect, that they seemed impregnable ; they were however quite de- 
serted for the cravens with all their art in forming their batteries, 
had not the courage to* defend them. All day the dull boom 
of our 68 ‘pounclers and other large ordnance prevailed, and we ob- 
served numerous fires in the city. As the day advanced the din in- 
creased, and in the afternoon a deafening roar of musketry arose; 
to us it was d time of great anxiety as we thought of the brave 
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heartB who were struggling against the hordes of Asiatics ; and 
our anxiety was mingled with a desire to be on the spot, al- 
though we' well know that a death struggle was going on and 
although in our calm moments, as much inclined to peace and 
safety as any member of the peace society, yet in such a mo- 
ment the desire to be in a melee rather than a spectator of it 
is strong within us, with something of the fascination of the 
candle to the mouth or the serpent’s eyes upon its victim. We 
afterwards learned that the firing was really what we took it 
to be, and that the Highlanders had taken the Begum Kotee, 
with heavy loss and hard fighting, including the loss of Major 
Hodson, who had distinguished himself so much at Delhi. 

In the evening, the Head Quarter’s Camp, was enlivened by 
the state visit of Jung Bahadoor, who had arrived on that day, 
and the Highland pipers had the honour of playing before his 
Knigbtship, we doubt not much to his gratification, for we 
know that Jung Bahadoor has a high idea of the Highlanders 
derived frdm his home experiences. 

But our sight seeing, and war in the distance observing was 
speedily to come to an end, for on the afternoon of the 12th 
we were ordered off at a moment’s notice, (z. the force to 
which we were attached) to hold the Begum Kotee, ♦relieving 
the Highlanders and a Seikh regiment. The force we entered 
with was composed of the lOth, 38tli, 90tli* and Brasyer’s Seikhs. 
On we marched and our actual experiences of the siege of 
Lucknow shortly afterwards commenced, we at last reached 
the entrance to the Begum Kotee, passing the enormous for- 
tifications taken by our brave troops the day before, on we 
went through faded gardens and deserted looking buildings, 
until we reached the principal square and buildings of the 
Begum Kotee, into which the shot were coming occasion- 
ally, pattering so much so that os we entered two unfortu- 
nate dooly bearers were wounded. Darkness came quickly 
upon us, and we amused ourselves, with watching the magni- 
ficent play of our numbers of shell upon the Kaiserbagh, 
which in the clear moonlight looked like myriads of fcomets 
flashing along. The next day saw the force extending its 
position, towards the Imam Barah which was to be stormed on 
the 1 4th. In doing this there were several casualties a poor 
dooly bearer among the rest, who was killed dead, shot through 
the head, the forward movement wa? however perfectly suc- 
cessful, and permitted of our GS-poimders being brought up 
manned by the brave Naval Brigade, to make a breach in the 


* This regiment we rather think was in before 
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Imam Barah, upon whic^^ we were now very close, in fact a 
narrow roadway only intervened between us and the Imam 
Barah, and in this roadway the enemy were very numerous, 
but were at last pretty well driveh from it. All that night 
the 68-pounder8 were booming and roaring against the 
Imam Barah from a gate, nearly opposite ; we scarcely slept 
all that night as we were in a rickety house close to the 
gate and every time the gun fired we thought the old tene • 
inent would have tumbled abolit our ears. But the morn- 
ing came and with it the stern fact that the Imam Barah 
was to be stormed, and m the early morning, the storming 
parties of the different regiments with their reserves assembled. 
The storming parties were formed by part of H. M.’s 10th and 
90th L. L, and Brasyer’s Seikhs there was a pretty heavy 
musketry fire falling into the place where the reserves were 
placed, the storming parties with their various implements 
advanced, while we of the reserved party remained in waiting, 
after an anxious but not very long interval a loud hurrah 
burst from our party, and on looking up we observed that 
the breach had been effectually stormed ; for we observed 
first a Seikh and then Brasyer himself and another Seikh make 
their appearance, on that part of the Imam Barah which had 
been played upon by our 68 -pounders. By and bye we ourselves 
had to proceed forward passing along until we reached some 
of the numerous arch ways of the Imam Barah in one of which 
we found General Franks and his Staff; and Captain Dacosta 
of Brasyer’s Seikhs lying in a doolie mortally wounded 
through the chest. Circumstances demanded my proceed- 
ing quickly onwards, and the vaiied scenes as I quickly passed 
on will not be soon effaced from my memory, on, on, we went 
passing through enormous redoubts, and a large square with 
enormous fortifications and guns and mortars lying about on 
the ground, and every thing as we passed bore abundant 
signs of flight and confusion. At last we reached a long straight 
narrow street, the China Bazar ; on either side of the street 
was a series of narrow arches leading into ruinous shops 
battered by our shell and shot; advancing we came upon some 
poor fellows of H. M ’s 10th, who had just been injured by an 
explosion of gunpowder, and one poor fellow we saw in great 
agony fearfully timid and naked. On we still went and came 
upon some of the 90th headed by Lieutenant Colonel Varnell 
and here through the arches the dense masses of the enemy 
were singing : trying to escape and jostling each other while 
we in the streets were a mere handful of men, and had they 
just stopped could have soon annihilated us. 
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As we watched them we felt in a^tate of intense excitement 
SLB revolver in hand and reserving our fire, we watched the 
retreating masses of legs, well knowing that it only wanted 
the courage of one individual, to level his musket to make 
our tenure of life a short one, but our watch was a sharp one, 
so that if possible we might have the first shot, but we luckily 
passed on unscathed reaching the spot at which Brasyer’s 
Seikhs were rapidly advancing to the archway near which the 
breach was made through which our troops entered the Kaiser- 
bagh. Circumstances demanded that we should go back to he Imam 
Barah again and on our return we found that the breach had been 
made and that we were in fact, becoming the possessors of the 
Kaiserbagh. We entered through the breach finding every thing 
in the confusion which marked the hurried flight of the rebels, 
a portion of the Kaiserbagh as you passed along fiom the breach 
was on fire, and a straggling fire of musketry could be heard 
here and there. We at last entered one of the side buildings, and 
passed on through rooms upon rooms, and through the ceilings 
and floors of many of them we observed large holes caused by 
the precise firing of our mortars, on through a confined mass 
of etceteras, heaps of books, &c., on one heap of books lay an 
officer severely wounded gasping for breath and lying in a pool 
of blood.* In another place you would see some soldiers pok- 
ing their bayonets through fire paintings or smashing costly 
chandeliers, till at last we found ourselves in the principal 
palace of the Kaiserbagh. 

This place was at last won, for over the principal palace, the 
British Ensign proudly floated and so unexpected was the news 
to every one and even to the Coinmandei-in-Chief, lor he is 

reported to have said on hearing it “ R and B- aie both 

mad,” alluding to two of the principal oflicers engaged on that 
day. But the rebels although nearly out of the palace, could 
not be said to be entirely so for knots of them, desperate and 
determined, lurked in some of the least approachable parts of 
the buildings. In one place we particularly recollect the fire 
was very heavy — before a large tiough gate, through which 
we had to pass on our way to the breach again, but the place 
was practically ours, and the reserves that kept pouring in. suf- 
ficed to withstand any attack that might be made, should the 
rebels take heart again. 

We think that there can be little doubt that the merit of tak- 
ing the Kaiserbagh is principally duedo Lieut. Col. Brasyer and 
his brave Seikhs- We repeat imncipalJy because some of H. M.’s 


* This officer afterwards recovered 
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10th and 90th Regimeivts may juatly lay claim to share in the 
glory of this feat of arms which perhaps, as a whole, was as bril- 
liant as any in the campaign, for to those who saw the extra- 
ordinary and massive fortifications ‘which had been taken, and 
their enormous extent, together with the quantity of available 
ordnance and ammunition, by a mere handful of men, the fact 
appeared a roost wonderful one, especially w-hen taken in con- 
nection with the capture of the Ivaiserbagh itself to which these 
were merely the approaches, aBid which of itself might have de- 
fied *us for a very long time. 

The sepoys themselves were more astonished than any others, 
and industriously circulated a story ascribing the capture ot 
the Kaiserbagh to witchcraft. They said that one or two Eu- 
ropeans got into the Kaiaerbagb, bringing with them a box 
which they quickly opened and out of it sprung such hordes of 
Europeans that the Kaiserbagh was quickly filled by them. 
What could they do against such sorcery but fly 2 This story, 
we have little doubt, was greedily swallowed by the superstitious 
natives, whose credulity is only equalled by tbeir lying ha- 
bits. 

It appears that no less than forty pieces of ordnance, were 
captured, 32 guns and 8 mortars; some of the latter were of 
enoimous size, and one which we saw in the Xaiserbagh was 
particularly so, perhaps this latter was the one with which the 
lebels sent the large blocks of wood into the Residency chns- 
tened by the soldiers “ the bow barrel” and which we fancy we 
have heard whizzing through the air like a bird, too whit, too 
wliooing at an awlul rate. Let us try and trace the different 
stages of the taking of the Kaiserbagh as described by one of those 
who was present at the different steps, more closely than we 
were. After the storming of the Imambarah, Brasyer’s Seikhs 
seized two guns and turned them upon the retreating enemy, 
the Seikhs then proceeded onward to a circular battery in the 
rear of the Imambarah, the guns of which were playing upon 
the men of H. M ’s 10th and the Seikhs, who were upon the top 
of that building, this battery was again stormed, and the guns 
in this battery were again turned upon the retreating eimmy ; 
these were followed up to a second battery •, and here ^ain the 
guns were turned upon the retreating enemy ; here Sir Henry 
Havelock came to assist and a small portion of tlie Seikhs were 
left in this battery, Sii* Henry personally directing the work- 
ing of the guns. Support now approached and an onward move 
was again made ; on the force went to near the Kaiserbagh 
Torad Buksh, when a halt was made to allow of other assist- 
ance coming up. Brigadier Russell with other officers and men 

JcHK, 1860. 2 B 
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tHen came up, a hole waa opened ^.hrough the wall of the 
Kaiscrbagh, and the Seikhs, led by Lieutenant Colonel Braeyet ; 
and some few others entered, driving the enemy from their 
guns in the courtyard of the larger mosque following them closely 
up till the small force found themselves in the principal squares 
of the Kaiser bagh, here they were opposed hy a large body 
of the enemy, and it was afterwards ascertained that when 
a force of probably under 200 including 150 Seikhs, entered the 
breach in the Kaiserbagh from 20 to 25,000 men were in 
it. The position waa a ticklish one, and a dangerous one Also, 
the enemy however retreated from every place on being charg- 
ed with the bayonet and fired at, and the small brave force 
thus proceeding at last reached the principal palace. 

At this stage, the enemy commenced to collect in the rear, 
80 the force partially retired, while from the windows of the 
palace the enemy annoyed them considerably ; they then ar- 
rived and took refuge opposite the bronze gate on the north west 
side of the palace. It was at this time that the balance waa 
quivering between victory or the massacre of the whole of the 
small force, and here that the greatest loss was sustained. 

On the outside of the gateway was situated a gun protected 
by a loopholed wall. This was immediately used against them; 
beyond this gateway was a second one from behind which a 
eevere musketry fire was poured, and to make matters worse the 
enemy were keeping up a considerable fire on their front from 
the opposite side of the palace. In this perilous predicament, 
Lieut. Col. Brasyer and Lieut. Cary, 37th N, I., broke open a 
small window in front of the gun, and both jumping down were 
Boon followed by several of the Seikhs ; the gun was immediately 
captured, and the enemy driven back to the second gateway. 
After the gun was captured the enemy were kept in check till 
reinforcements arrived, the enemy were then driven from place 
to place till at last the British standard was placed on the prin- 
cipal building in the palace. A considerable number of the ene- 
my took refuge and hid themselves in the further end of the 
side of the palace and were not dislodged till next day. We 
believe the above to be a correct account and when given thus 
in detail it is a most wonderful episode in the history of the 
final taking of Lucknow, and one which refiects no little lustre 
on our arms. It was on this day, that a curious looking haggard 
boy about 14 or 15 was found, clad in native clothes, who told us 
that he belonged to H. M.’s 32nd Kegiment, and had been 
kept a prisoner there. 

But the longest day will have an end, and the darkness of 
the night came upon us after the struggles of the day. Wo 
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lay down so exhausted with our continuous exertions that we 
could not sleep or even sip a glass of brandy and water, which 
we had the luck to have beside us ; we were comfortable too 
as things went, indeed we have ncTt always had such luck, for 
we lay down in a very good doolie. 

With the morning came a horde of all kinds eager upon loot, 
and amongst them a great many of our little friends the Goor- 
khas, who whatever difference there may be as to their bravery, 
allowed of no doubt with regard to their looting propensities. 
A perfect crowd was passing and repassing, but during the 
day a Guard of H, M.’8 10th was placed at the breach ; that 
prevented the visible loot from being carried out, so the adepts 
at concealing their loot escaped, while the raw hands had to 
stand and deliver, and help to increase the pyramid of etceteras 
collected at the breach. 

The list of plunder was curiously exemplified in the various 
passers by, and as we lay near the breach looking on, we saw 
many a queer sight ; one ludicrous, one we well remember, in 
which an individual had two ponies loaded with loot and a 
great big old fashioned clock among the rest, dangling over the 
back of one of the unfortunate tats. 

We doubt not that the Seikhs who so ably fought and we 
may say won the Kaiserbagh, had a good deal of loot like their 
neighbours, especially if we are to believe Mr. Russell, the Times* 
correspondent, with his portrait of Seikhs sitting burning cloth 
to extract the silver or gold from the ashes ; but of one thing 
we are sure that on the I4th March, the Seikhs had too much 
in the way of fighting to do, to permit of them throwing away 
their lives in attempts at looting, and we only saw one or two 
who had lagged behind to loot, but there were very few, the 
whole nearly rallied round their commanding officer, and dis- 
tinguished themselves as the Seikhs have always done, by car- 
ing for the safety of their European ofiicers, for a Seikh we 
believe if he can save his officer, will risk his life in his de- 
fence. 

On the next day the 15th March, we found that a few des- 
perate rebels were in a building of the palace, and one of them 
nearly took off a Seikh’a hand, they were at last got out to the 
number of fifteen and summarily disposed of. 

During the occurrences of the 14th, the force on the other 
side of 5ie Goomtee, fcad not been idle, we quote again from 
Lieutenant Majendie. On the afternoop of the 14tb, we re- 
ceived information that Sir Colin Campbell had taken the Kai- 
serbagh, and that in consequence we were to cross the Iron 
Bridge, and so complete the discomfiture of the enemy. All 
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was got ready for a move, the hor^s hooked to the guns, and 
in obedience to orders, the infantry opened a heavy fire upon the 
right bank of the river, the enemy responding briskly, and mak- 
ing great gaps and fissures, and rugged breaches in the houses 
we occupied, by a quick but happily not very sanguinary can- 
nonade of round shot, shell, and case, till the whole scene be- 
came smoky gunpowdery and exciting. Lieutenant Wynne, 
Royal Engineers with a few men now dashed forward, and re- 
moved the breastwork which Ve had erected across the bridge, 
a duty which they performed splendidly, and although under an 
exceedingly hot tire, without losing a man. 

All was ready for the advance, when General Outram and 
staff arrived, and ascending to the top of one of the houses pro- 
ceeded to take a bird’s-eye- view of the state of affairs, and hold 
a council of war; the result being that Sir James came to the 
determination not to cross the bridge that day, but to wait till the 
following morning. He then came down and said, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
gentlemen, you’ll be disappointed when I tell you that I am not 
going to attack to-day”— explaining to us, at the same time, that 
iSir Colin Campbell had ordered him not to cross the bridge to- 
day, if he saw the chance of losing a single man ; a contingency 
which we could hardly expect to avoid, as the enemy had a nine- 
pounder gun sweeping the bridge, a discharge or two of grape 
from which must have made some havoc among our advancing 
troops, 

I shall always think that it was a pity not to have crossed on 
this occasion, when we might, with a very small loss on our 
part have struck a heavy and decisive blow, and effected im- 
mense destruction among the enemy : coming upon them as we 
should have done, while they were in a state of confusion and 
depression, from the loss of their grand stronghold the Kaiser- 
bagh. 

Lieutenant Majendie then goes on to describe the gallant 
taking of the Engine House situated between the Kaiserbagh 
and the river by H. M.’s 20th Regiment, two companies of which 
under the command of Major Katcliffe found a roomful of se- 
poys, and three hundred were killed, while fifty or sixty more 
fell outside the buildings in endeavouring to escape, having 
fallen into the clutches of the remainder of the 20th Regiment 
and the two companies of the 38th Regiment, who were station- 
ed round the house. This large slaughter of the enemy was 
effected incredible 4i8 it may appear, with a loss of eight or nine 
killed and fifteen or sixteen wounded ! 

On the morning of the 16th it fell to our lot again to be en- 
gaged in another melee ; and we marched off in the direction of 
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the Chuttur Munzil and ,Torad Buksh ; passing several enor- 
mous fortifications, nearly opposite the Tara Kotee, one of the 
bastions had one of the most stupendous ditches possible and 
really as a work of art it was very *8uperior, but what of that, 
when it was not defended to the death. We arrived at the 
Chuttur Munzil without firing a shot, and to us who had 
been at its defence in troublous times the sight brought back 
quite a flood of recollections, we however remained here only 
half an hour or so and then hurtied on ; we at last reached the 
Bailey Guard without a shot being fired, and found that, al- 
though the buildings were not levelled with the ground as we 
had heard of at the Alumbagh, yet they were completely gut- 
ted and the bare mined walls standing; a rather sharp fire sa- 
luted us as we hastily passed through, and I could not help think- 
ing of the many stirring scenes exacted in that small cluster of 
ruined houses and the many melancholy scenes I had myself 
witnessed in that now desolate spot. We were now however 
having our revenge after a fashion, and entered our old prison 
house with a very different air to what we had left it in, when 
at the dead of night from the Bailey Guard and its various out- 
posts round about on the 22nd November, we evacuated the po- 
sition which had been held against such fearful odds and for 
so many months. 

On we went, passing the Iron Bridge, some of the force going 
over it while others went along the Iron Bridge, here the fire 
was very heavy, especially from musketry, and occasionally en- 
livened by shell, which however generally burst in the air ; a 
9-pounder gun had been captured by we think the 23rd or 20th, 
and the Seikh Commandant, Brasyer, turned it upon the retreating 
enemy, his men serving it quickly with grape, and the others 
waiting in serais till the way was cleared a little. We were 
close enough to the gun, for circumstances required our sudden- 
ly jumping before it in the intervals of firing— and going into a 
trench a little to one side of it ; a house behind us was getting 
on fire and the place was getting too hot for us, all being Euro- 
peans ; we succeeded in creeping before the gun, and getting it 
to stop, and so we escaped. A forward movement took place agam, 
which enabled us with little loss to capture the Muchee Bawn 
and extend our position to a little beyond the Ronmee Dar- 
waza, a most beautiful gate near the great Imambarah. 

AU the houses and shops were deserted, and every thing bore 
the marks of a hasty flight* of the rebels, as well as of the towns- 
people who had deserted their homes. As usual some were try- 
ing to loot by diving into out of the way places, and we well 
recollect seeing one-half drunken soldier coming swaggering , 
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along with a poor terrified native girl of about twelve years 
old, we managed to rescue her from him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of giving her up to her relatives, after the final taking of 
Luflcnow. Let me add to the honor of our soldiery, that this 
was the only case of this kind we had witnessed during our long 
experience of the mutiny, an experience which extends from 
the time when the Europeans were huddled together in the fort 
ot Allahabad, and the town, a blackened ruin was in the hands 
of the rebels ; cases doubtless have occurred, but we incline to 
think they must be very rare. 

On the next day a forward move was made under Sir James 
Outram, but our duty required our remaining at the Hoomee 
Darwaza. In a short time after the force bad moved on, we 
heard a loud explosion as of a mine, and shortly afterwards 
doolie after doolie passed by with Europeans and Seikhs, near- 
ly burned to death. 

This sad affair which cost us two promising officers of En- 
gineers, about 40 Europeans killed and burned, and about 30 
Seikhs killed and burned, was caused by an explosion oi gun- 
powder, several carts of which belonging to the enemy were 
found near a well at Ali JVucky Khan’s house (the former Prime 
Minister of Oude ; ) this was ordered to be thrown down a well ; 
but some round shot happened to be along with the gunpowder, 
and it is supposed that in throwing the powder down the well, 
the shot had by friction against the sides of the well caused the 
explosion, a sad affair truly which distressed every one and es- 
pecially the chivalrous Outram, whose care for his men is pro- 
verbial, and who, we believe, more than any man living, possess- 
es the regard of the soldiers who have served under him. 

There was a large Musjid taken to-day near Ali Kucky Khan’s 
house, and it was reported that in it was found a table laid out 
in European style with wines, cut tobacco and clay pipes. Can 
there have been any Europeans or Eurasians with the rebels ? 
We fear there were. 

On the 21st the last blow was struck which gave to us the 
supremacy in Lucknow. Two guns were captured 'and the 
enemy might at this time, he said to be practically out of Luck- 
now. It was reported that one of their leaders was shot on 
that day, the 79th Highlanders having forced open the door of 
a house in which some rebels were, the rebels themselves hav- 
ing shot their leader, and this formed about the last episode in 
the siege of Lucknow, in which our troops had form the first 
nobly sustained the character, they have won in many a hard 
fight. The soldiers on both sides of the Goomtee are all equally 
deaer\irg ot praise as their work was in both cases efficiently 
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and bravely performed. ,We quite agree with Lieutenant 
Majendle when he says. The Trans- Goomtee movement waa 
‘ in every way an important and successful one^ as I have before 
‘ stated^ it enabled us to take the enemy’s defences in reverse, 
‘ and enfilade ; it distracted and divided their attention, and gave 
‘ us an opportunity of elFectually shelling their strongholds before 
^ assaulting them ; it exposed them to a severe cross fire — their 

* left fiank was constantly threatened by it — and by keeping 
‘ them constantly under the apprehension of having that flank 
‘ turned, and their retreat cut olF, it had much to do with their 
‘ relinquishing so easily position after position, until the whole 
‘ were in our hands To these primary causes must be added the 
‘ careful way in which each separate operation had been planned, 

‘ and the determination and skill with which they were carried 
‘ out, like a beautiful piece of carpet work, each square of which, 

* complete and defined in itself, will bear a minute and close 
' examination, and exhibits the same attention to details, which 
‘ characterizes the whole.” 

And thus ended the siege of Lucknow, triumphant as a whole 
in its results, and only imperfect in one respect as regards the 
escape of the retreating enemy, inasmuch as it left to us the 
melancholy fact that Lucknow was not Oude, for the enemy 
still possessing some organization, gave us no little trouble and 
forced upon us a hot weather campaign, which in its turn 
involved a great loss ol human life, not so much from the sword 
of the enemy as from those unrelenting enemies of the Euro- 
pean, the heat and the sun. % ^ 

Alter the siege the city began to fill apace, and m a short 
time it turned with a busy population, order began to he esta- 
blished — and large number ot houses, were knocked down to 
make room for those enormous fortifications which promised to 
defy the attacks of any future bodies of mutineers. Immedi- 
ately alter the siege also, various columns were ordered off, one 
going on towards Bareilly ; another going off towards the 
Azimghur district ; a third the Oude field force being organiz- 
ed while another force was organized, termed the garrison of 
Lucknow. We happened to be in the latter force, and were 
lucky enough to be in Lucknow unmolested for several months, 

W e need not relate how the force advancing towards Bareilly 
met with a terrible reverse at the fort of Roohya, or of the efforts 
of our troops in the Admghur and Shahabad districts — but 
hurry on to say in conolusion a little about tSir Hope Grant’s 
force with which we were latterly connected. Tina force in 
the first place moved out towards Roy Bareilly. In the course of 
their long march they passed the village of Dhoondea Kheyr^ 
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on tlie Ganges where the boat oFc boats which escaped from 
CawDpore were attacked, and all killed with the exception of 
Captain Thomson, Lieutenant Delaiosse and two soldiers, 
we believe that the two officers, are still alive, but we know 
that one of the two soldiers died of cholera at Cawnpore, while 
that town was m the possession of Havelock’s force. The force 
fuught the rebels some days after, and completely defeated them, 
but found that their losses from the heat and the sun would not 
permit of them following up their advantage and they came 
back to Lucknow very much cut up by disease. The country 
round about Lucknow was at this time la a very unsettled 
state, and some little time before this force went out, the 
rebels had attacked the village of Gosaingunge quite near 
Lucknow, they were said to number about a thousand men, 
and it was also said that 25 police were killed before they 
retired. About this time also we heard that the Begum had elected 
a new Moulvie, and that our Seikh regiments were visited 
by her emissaries. About the beginning ol May it was rumour- 
ed that the enemy were closing round Lucknow, a strong 
party of them were said to be on the left of Jellalabad, a fort 
which formed part of Sir James Outram’s position, when he 
so nobly held the Alumbagh with a small force against the 
whole city of Lucknow with its teeming jiopulation of rebels. 
In consequence of these stern facts, orders were given that on 
three guns being fired, a pretty large force with artillery was 
to turn out and proceed down the Fyzabad road, from which 
quarter an ajtack was expected; the 38th and 90th Queen's 
went also out to Chinhut about five miles from Lucknow, on 
this road. A short time after this we received intelligence that 
General Grant’s force which bad gone out to meet the rebels 
on the Fyzabad road, had encountered the rebels at Nawab- 
gunge in great force, killing a large number of them and taking 
7 guns, having 3 men killed and 2 officers wounded. Lieuten- 
ant Majendie thus describes this successful affair marching 
‘ from Chinhut on the night of June 12th, we made a forced 
‘ march, and at daybreak on the 13th came upon the centre 

* of the rebel force, which was strongly posted at Nawabgunge, 

* on ground made difficult by ravines which ran across it here 
‘ and there.” It eeema not improbable that the guide, who 
served us on this occasion was doing, or willing to do, a good 
turn to the sepoys also, and kill two birds with one stone, 
lor he led our column straight, up to the centre of the enemy’s 
position, to the very point where they were best prepared to 
receive us, and exactly where, supposing him to have been in 
collusion with them, he would be likely to lead us, thinking 
thereby to place ns in their hands or at least at a disadvantage. 
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l^iit as utual l^arnly “ caught a Tartar,” and in sjjitc of 
e\erv i)re[)aration was unable to hold his ground ; he dl^puted 
the field, however, moie stubbornly than was his wont, and the 
tight was a sharp one. At one time our foice was coinjilctclv 
surrounded by our numerous foes and the fight was i aging in 
every lUrection ; a series of determined conflicts was taking 
])]aec in various parts of the held, the most serious of which 
was one wiili a body of desjierate fanatics, who planted the 
sacred green flag in the ground^ and hundreds whose courage 
had begun to waver, and whose hacks were already turned upon 
the field, gained fresh heart as they saw this emblem of the 
]\roslem faith waving in the air, and gathering loiiiid pre- 
paiod to die, beneath its sacred folds; but with a wild cheer 
a battalion of the lifle Jiiigadc thievv themselves ii[ioa 
them, and for some few moments a shaip and deadly strife was 
waged round the green banner ; flashing bayonets and keen 
tulwars giiminciing about the confined mass of combatants ; 
wlnle quick shots and cries of anguish, or, at times a ringing clieer 
as the little Killemen, steadily fought their way on, and found 
tliclr foes giadually giving way before llicin, were the sight and 
sounds w Inch caught the cais of the spectators, till at last disci* 
])line and courage jirevailed — the sacred btaudaid and its tl^feii- 
ders went down before the strong arms o[ our dcfcndci?. 
Fanaticism, faith, paradise and its daik-eyod houns with 
ihoir waving n-recn scaifs were all forgotten, and broken and 
disliinted the siirvivois fied, foiloweil by :?howers of hibSing idle 
bullets. wl.K'h then comiueror* poured in upon them. 

The 7ch llusburb too in a glorious (diargc, dulle<l the edge and 
dimmed the brightness of many a sabre, as they lode gallantly 
through the alfughtcd enemy; and elsewhere the aitilieiy by 
kec])ing u[) a deadly fiic, which no native troops, much Ic s 
mutineers, could stand against, cmnpleted their discomfiture. 
Jt would bo Ludair hovvevei to piaisc one pait of the loice mure 
highly than another, for all did their dutv well on thibday as 
may be been by the result , viz , tlic total defhat ol the enemv, 
wiih the lo'sa to tljeni of GUO or 700 killed, and seven guns 
vvhudi we captured — and to us of about half a dozen killed, and 
])erlmps twenty or thiity wounded. As usual, however, we had 
10 mourn several cases of sunsti’oke, though not nearly so many 
as on the day of Simeiee; we lost also a lew camp follow era and 
grass cutters, who, with*a portion of the baggage, having mis- 
taken their road, fell into the enemy's hands and weie cut 

up- 

And thus ended this brilliant afiair wliicli we cannot help 
tliinking was the small end of the wedge,” as rogaids the pa- 
Ji.NF 1800 2 0 
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cification of Oude. Events quickly followed which rendered 
it necessary to follow^ up our success, by Maun Singh sending 
from Fyzabad for assistance, he having declared that he was 
besieged at Shahgunge, his residence — but of this more anon. 

We poor fellows in Lucknow, who weie drawing our breath 
commenced to make preparations for the rainy season ; we were 
however ordered off to Nuwabgunge, 18 miles from Lucknow 
on the Fyzabad road, and the plape where the late battle was 
fought. We found on our arrival a force already collected 
there, and proceeded forthwith to make ourselves very comfoi ta- 
ble, a friend of ours haring left us a very nice thatched 
house, he having left with General Grant’s force for Fyzabad. 
This was a very fine place, the camp was beautifully drained 
and altogether we thought that after Lucknow, it was a most 
eligible country residence for a short time, but alas, no sooner 
were we comlortable than we were ordered off to Fyzabad — 
where we safely arrived and took up our quarters. We 
found that our friend Kajah Maun Singh had, to say the least 
of it, been more frightened than hurt. 

It would be foreign to the scope of this review to enter fur- 
ther into the operations of Sir Hope Grant or of the other 
forces in the pacification of Oude, for it is time to draw our 
wandering account of the final taking of Lucknow to a 
close — and in doing so we cannot help giving a passing 
tribute of thanks, to Lieutenant Majendie for having 
produced a very leadable book on the latter part of the In- 
dian Campaign, full of incidents very well told, but we wish 
he had avoided some of the more harrowing incidents which we 
are convinced from our own more extensive experience of 
the campaign, were exceedingly rare, and which we trust 
Lieutenant Majendie will expunge in the next edition of \u^ 
book ; for while not doubting the Iruth of thebe incidents still 
we think it would have been better had they been left untold. 
With this exception the book is an admirable one and full oi re- 
flections on India, which strike us as being wonderfully accurate 
for one whose residence there was so short. 

We have now finished our task, and at a period when we have 
crushed the rebellion which at one lime seemed to endanger our 
dominion in India. The task has been a difficult one, the danger 
to our supremacy a perilous one, yet England relying on the 
strength and the courage of her sonsj'^has come out triumphant, 
and has therefore become magnanimous. But let her beware of 
too much of the latter element in a country where compli- 
ance is understood to mean fear, and with a peojile devoid 
of patriotism who have always been before our rule under a 
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despotism, and for whom we believe (unpalatable as the opinion 
may be to many) the pressure of the heel upon the neck, or 
in other words a strict yet just despotism, is the normal Govern, 
meat. 
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Aur. 11. — Chnstuaiitif m India: John WiLLiA:M Kaye, 

Anlhoi of The JVar in Afghanistan,'^ ^c., !^c., LoudoD. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 

Any woik from the pen of the talented Author of the War in 
Afghanistan will nevei be without readers. The smooth and sketchy 
style for which they are particularly remaikable is sure to make 
his writings popular. Even when treating of subjects, natural- 
ly heavy, he manages to produce a result to whicli the mind, 
wearied with business, may turn for recreation. He never tires 
Ills readers ; he taxes neither their thought uoi their judg- 
ment. Each event is Virought forward, tried, often by a partial 
advocate rather than a judge, and di&posed of, apparently in the 
most satisfactory manner. This style ot composition is suie 
to be popular. la the present luu and read age, people pii/c 
mobt the writer who saves ihem the labour ot thought. The 
()})inions exjiressed may not be altogether sound, may even at 
times be injurious and false, but the laEehood is concealed be- 
neath so much apparent truth that tew ever think of (|ue&tiou- 
ing It. ^ ^ 

Mr. Kaye’s new work on Chiistianity in India is a good tyjie 
of this class of wiitings. The subject, inditfcrent as it may be 
to a large portion ot tlie Eiuopeans in this country, has been al- 
ways legaided with friendly eyes in England , where, during 
the height of the mutiny, it became an engrossing object of 
general interest. Good evidence was this ot the vitality ot oui 
laith, that the first natural feeling of honor lor tlic murder ot 
her childien was followed, in England, by a desiie uhnost uni- 
veisal to cliribtiauize India. 

The treatment adopted by Mi. Kaye is biographical rather than 
histoiical. It is not a History ot Cliristianit) in India, noi docs 
it pudess to be so. He lays betoie his readeis a scries ot In id 
hketches of the lives of some ol the ablest and most zealous Indian 
Mifcbionaiies, and he has performed hic woik m the liap[ne&t st) Ic 
of biogiapbical literature. All redundaucy ol wonis or matter 
has been caiefully avoided. Eveiy thing likely to jnove i*n- 
inteicsting or heavy lias been omitted, and the result is a book 
winch will be read with as much pleasure by the general reader 
as by that smaller class who look on Missionary works as then 
own peculiar style ot literature, andiAvho take a real interest 
in the subject ot which they treat. 

And yet the thoiighttul enquirer will rise dissatisfied fioni the 
perusal Eiiglilas the picture Mi. Kaye diaws, it is not altogether 
tiuc to lilc. He displays at timcfc an amount of ‘Special pleading 
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which is below the ihgnity*of his subiect. We cannot help feeling 
tliat lus view of tlie present state of Missionary enterprise in In- 
dia, IS rather what its best friends would wi&h it to be, than the liv- 
ing; leality before us. Whatever the future may pi oduce, and tlicie 
is j^ood cause for hope, hitherto Chiistianity has fallen almost 
lifeless on the shores of I^dia. It has been placed in cireum- 
stanees, less hostile to its progress, than any it has ever yet seen. 
No sword or faggot has stood in the way ; its followers have 
not been hunted to death ; nc^ has it added one impoitant 
name to the army of Martvrs. It has been introduced by 
ministers, many of whom for ability and zeal might have 
ranked w'lth the Apostles of old. And yet now, after the lapse 
of 300 years from the tunc when Christian Europe found its 
way to the East, the Hindoo still clings to his idols and the 
name of Chiist is still a dead letter to the IbO nnllions who 
dwell between Cape Comoiiu and the Hinialayah. 

To what is this result due ? We fear the answer can only 
1)0 iound in a re\iew of our own conduct. Few who deserve 
l!ie name of Christian will deny the miraculous cliaracter ot 
(dinsiianUy in all ages Miracles indeed which appeal directly to 
tlic senses, and by wlmli its Divine Author first introduced it to 
mankind, haie piobably ceased since the days of His immediate 
tolloweis. liut events, no less miraculous, may lie observed in 
every page of its Ilistoiy. From an obscure village in Beth- 
lehem and from the a&lies of a fallen people it has met and 
o \ 01 thrown the religion of the most poAverful nation ot anti- 
/(iiity. Befoie if, the philosophy of Cieece and Home, the 
bl(a)dy rites oi (Jdui and Thoi, and the altars of the Druids 
stained with human blood, liave alike passed away. It has 
encountered many checks, wliieii had it been only of man, it 
eouid not possibly have withstood ; and yet fioni each it has 
ii.-.cn with Iresh vigour and power. And now, after eighteen 
bundled years, its followeis may be found in every clime and 
amongst every people. It is the honored faitli of the greatest 
and mo^t ])oweiful nations on the globe ; and wherever civiliza- 
tion spKMds— wdieievcr the advancement and benefit of man- 
kind aic sought — theie the Hchgion of Chi ist will be found, 
as the promotei and cause of all good. 

It IS not too much to expect that a religion which has acliier- 
ed &o mucli, and wduch, in so marked a degree bears the impress 
of its divine origin and protection, will eventually triumph over 
the darkness of India, it may not come in our day. Covern- 
ors may try to stop the mighty flood ; royal proclamations may 
affect to i;rnore it , the priests of a false faith may oppose ; and 
even Christian labourers in the good work, despair. But sooner 
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or later its holy influence will be felt in every village home of 
this mighty continent. When that time cornea, those who live 
to see it will know that this result has been brought about 
by a series of events nothing short of miraculous, and simi- 
lar to those which have marked Christianity, at every step of 
its progiess. # 

It is no less, however, the duty of all Christians to endeavour 
to hasten it by every means in their power. That it has been 
so long delayed is due, we fear} to the indifference of those who 
bear that name In taking a brief glance at the History 
of the past, it may be that we shall be enabled to see wheiem 
our weakness lies, and how it happens that Christians, honoicd 
a* the Apostles of God’s greatest message to man, have found so 
much difiiculty in laying it beioie the nations of the East. 

The earliest Christians who visited India from Europe were the 
Portuguese — who took with them, in the early part of the 16 th 
century, some Missionaries from the recently formed Society 
of Jesus — not merely for the conversion of the Hindoos, but also, 
it is said, for the purpose of persecuting the primitive Christians 
— ot whom there were many in Southern India whose prede- 
cessors had probably found tlieir way to India by the Northern 
loute through Central Asia. They had established Churches 
on the Malabar Coast and in Ceylon, which acknowledged no 
authority but the Patriarch of Babylon and had never heard ot 
the Bishop of Rome. With the fiist Missionaries went Francis 
Xavier, whose memory must be regarded with respect and ad- 
miration by Christians of all denominations. This great man, 
imbued with the true Apostolic spirit, was a native of the 
South of France, and had received his education at the celebrated 
University of Pans. It was here, while pursuing his studies that 
Ignatius Loyola found him and persuaded him to join the com- 
munity ot Jesuits and juxompany him to Lisbon, From thence 
after a ehoit residence Xavier sailed to India, with a determina- 
tion to devote all his energies to the conveision of the heathen. 
Nobly did he carry out his high purpose. In the exercise of 
the most rigorous self-denial and in a spirit of deep humility he 
faced all dangers; he gloiieJ m his trials, and disregarded 
life itself in the pursuit. Difficulties which would have 
deterred ordinary men, seemed to add only a fresh stimulus to 
Ins courage. True to the commands of His Divine Master — who 
had sent his disciples first to Jerusalem, Xavier turned his ear- 
liest attention to the Portuguese of Goa. To correct their im- 
moralities was his first work — a task of no small difficulty if we 
may form any estimate of the earlier inhabitants of Goa from 
tlie charactci of their degenerate posterity. The sphere of his 
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labors was soon, ho\vcve% changed to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country ; amongst whom in a short time his converts 
might be numbered by hundreds of t]iousands. After a residence 
ot four years in India, his enterprising spirit formed the idea of 
extending his labours further east and planting in Chinathe Cross 
of Christ. This, however, was not to be ; after enduring great 
fatigue and various hardships, the truly pious, faithful, and de- 
voted Missionary made his way to the borders of China, and 
there within sight of the flowery land he closed a life of agony 
‘ and bliss — of humiliation and tiiumph with scarce a parallel in 
^ the History of the World.'’ 

Tlie absence of all bigotry and intolerance, which so eminently 
marked the character of Xavier, in an age when bigotry was 
religion, and intolerance the worship of God, was not found 
amongst his successors. He had scarcely left India when a 
relentless persecution was commenced against the primitive 
Cliristiaiis on the Malabar coast, who had refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Pope or the doctrines of the Konian 
Catholic Church. It is said that when first the image of the 
Virgin Mary was placed before their eyes, they shrunk back 
from it with abhorrence, saying “We are not idolateis but 
Christians.” The strong arm of power, aided by the tortures 
of the inquisition, crushed their spirit, and for more than fifty 
years they groaned beneath tlie tyranny of tlic Jesuits. In their 
dealings with the Hindoos, the conduct of the followers of 
Xavier was no less unscrupulous. No act of dissimulation was 
considered unlair, which tended to win converts fiom the ranks 
of Heathenism. Masters of the language and halnta of the 
jicoide of the country, they disguised themselves as natives, ami 
joined in all their idol worship — wearing the sacred cord, and 
with bodies half naked, they wandered amongst the jieople, 
calling themselves Western Brahmins, and declaring that they 
had sprung from Brahma himself. By such means they made 
a surprising number of converts, that is if sprinkling water 
and muttering a few cabalistic words in an unknown language 
could make anything worthy of the name of convert. In time the 
fraud was found out and the Jesuits .were expelled with the scoin 
they deserved. The history of the Jesuit Mission remains a 
lasting proof that truth can never be propagated by falsehood. 
A few years after reaching India, they numbered their bo-called 
converts by hundreds of thousands — yet one generation saw 
them as empty handed as when thej^ commenced. Under them 
Christanity rose in a night only to perisli in a night. False- 
hood was at ite root; falsehood propagated, adianccd and fi- 
nally destroyed it. 
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Unlike tlic PortugnesCjthc first P] no;!/ settlers bronchi no Mis- 
sionaries in their tiain. An indifference to tlic spread of CJirj''- 
tianity has been «al\vays a marked feature of Briti'^h Colonization, 
more especially at the time when the Plast India Company ic- 
cei\'ed its first patent. This was owing to no absence of reli- 
gion m the parent courvtiy. The English of those days were I's- 
pecially observant of exerything which tended to a Chnsfian 
life In the present age, when a reference in good .society 
to God or an acknowledgmeht of Ins influence, except from 
the pul])itj is looked on as a solecism in nianncib or the 
cant of a hypocrite, we can scarcely realise the manner in 
which Christianity was in those days interwoven with every 
act of hie whether public or private. The old voyagers who, 
in tlie reign of good Queen Bess, laid tlie foundation of our 
maiitime power, never set sail until the wliole s]n})’& company 
had solemnly attended divine service and received the sacrament 
together. And on returning home their hi^t act was a public 
thanksgiving in Church for their safety. A mercantile vcutiuc 
or the marriage of a child furnished occasions for serious tainily 
worship, and no act in life was so in^'igniflcaiit as not to luive its 
acknowledged religious aspect. Yet with this univeisal respect for 
jcligion at home the spread of Chiistianity formed no pait of 
the Ilians of conquest of the earliei English Colonists. It may 
he tliat they had seen liow, under Its name, atiocltios, loathsome 
even in an age of cruelty, had been committed by the Spaniards, 
on the helpless savages of the new world ; and in avenging, as 
they did with no niggard hand, those daik deeds, the Englihii 
inanneis piobahly consideicd it their own duty to follow an 
entirely different couise. Whether for riglit or wrong ihe trad- 
ing comjiamcs of Imigland confined their efforts to tiade. In 
none of their settlements was this ])ohcy more rigorously cai li- 
ed out than in the East Indies The Agents ot the Company 
disclaimed all desire to spread Christianity. Tliev came to In- 
dia to trade; their business was to send large dividends to the 
sliarcdiolders or to accumulate fortunes loi theniselvc^!, and they 
thought as little of the souls of the Hindoos as their brothers at 
home did of the souls of the American Indians. 

There was every excuse for the trading companies. It could 
not be expected that a small body of ad vcnturei s, living upon 
sufferance in a foreign country, should become the Apostles of 
a strange faith to its people. But when the traders became the 
Christian rulers of a mighty empire, and the Heathen, who had 
received them as visitors, became their subjects, tliey wxre surely 
hound to follow a very diffeient policy. And ao they did — hut 
one which will ever be the darkest page in the Histoiy oi tJie 
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c‘nii)nc. Tlie tiaJcrs hail obscrveil a rclii^juusi 

neutiulity — tho new lulcis atloptcii a btrictei iebs^ious hobti- 
lity. The tjjidoib weie only imlilTeicnt to the s![)icad oi 
Chii&tianily — the company oppobeb itb pro^^iets by eveiy 
meaiib in itb powei The trail eib had not iritcif creel with the 
religion of the Hindoos ; the company became tho veiy piiests 
ol that lalbo and degiading laith Hno;lidi ollicers took 
cJiargc of the temples — supplicd^ciothcb to the idols and food to 
the iniobts, and when the Hindoos jieiionned their oicat annual 
eeiemonies, Uiitish soldiers wcie tlic guaids who [u'Cscrvcd or- 
der. Wliat the Go\ernmciit supjiorted, itb saivants earned 
out. One ol thebO at an earlier tnncj Mr. .Toh Cliainock used, 
alter the hcath(‘ii lubhion, to eacrifi< e anniiallv a over tho 
tom!) of his wile and the hell which now at the ^leat Tcni[)lo 
ol (i^a luvitcb the llmdous to woihhip, was tiic u;iU ol a Civilian. 
Heio is a cicdltablo account gnen by Mr. Hoi art Lindsay, 
C. S., of ills initiatiou into tho olhee oi liebulciit at Syihot. 

“ I was now told tliiit it was cu'^toinaiy foi tie' nc\/ llusident to })ciy his 
lesputb to the biiiiJie ol tlie tutehu rfaiot i\v JiilolJ Filei mis ol the J.sLiiii 
hath lioik to tins shiiiie liojii c\ et} pattol Iiidi.i, .liuI 1 .deej waidb loimd 
that the t maticb atbtoiding the tomb wet o not i little daiigt i ous Jt W'clS 
not my hu>i'u>-i to loinlut idigiom pi(‘]udiei , and! i laeloie wi iit in 
aate a'H ntlnis had gtme l^eluie me, h-lt my slio' - o.i rl’e threshold and 
deposited mi tlie touih h\e gold nioluu i as an ollei mg ileing thus piuihed 
I letiuned to iny (hndling and ilm eived the hotn.igu ol niy sulijcetb” 

JMr Lindsa\’b lojgn* admnablc He did not consider it to bo 
his duty to eoiiihat religious piejudiccs, thercfoi e he must needs 
Icigii himscir a woibhipper ot Slnuv Juloll. The oiiic6rs ot' 
that day do not app(‘ar to ha\o had \e]y clear ideas ol the differ- 
ence bctw’ecn tolemnce and active ''U[){)oit. 

The end ol the scventecntli c.cTituiy saw the first Piotcstant 
Church elected in Tlladia^ U[) to thib tune it was a mattci 
ol almost no import. mce to the lulcrs ol India whctliei thou 
servants had any religion In tho&e days no English publ\p 
opinion kept the distant depenclencies of the Crown under moral 
lestiaint The [leople of England, during the tioubles of tho 
English Kevolution and the reaction agamsf all religion which 
marked the latter days of the Stuarts, could be expected to 
think little of tho moral culture of the distant and inaccessible 
East. A better spiiit arose when William HI. ascended the 
throne. Protestantism, ift lioroe relieved from persecution, be- 
gan to bCe that it had a 'Missionar} duty to perform in other 
lands. And in 1709 the fiist effdrt was made by a contribution 
of £20 in aid of a Danish Mission from the Society for the 
Propagation of tlio Gospel in foreign jmts. The Danes had 
anticipated u in tliis gooJ woik A Ic'.v ycai-' fi^^doic fiic King 
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of Denmark sent out Bartholomew^*' Ziegenbalg and Henry 
Plutscho. These eminent men were students of the University 
of Halle, that great centrfe of Evangelical Christianity, where 
they bad studied under the learned and pious Professor 
Prank. On reaching India they mastered the Tamil lan- 
guage in which, within three years, they produced the first 
translation of the Scriptures, Unlike the Jesuits, the Danish 
Missionaries took no account of sham conversion. Their progress 
was therefore slow and it was not till after ten years that 
they were able to number 3,000 Christian converts. In the 
year 1750 another illustrious name was added to these zealous 
ministers — Christian Frederick Schwartz, who had also been 
educated at Halle. For more than half a century this great and 
good man laboured, with indefatigable zeal, in the Mission Field 
in Southern India. After his death, the East India Company 
honorably acknowledged his services by sending out two statues 
of him io marble, executed by Bacon, one for St. Mary’s Church, 
Madras, and the other for the Church at Tanjore. 

Sunk in darkness and superstition as the natives were, none in 
India required Christianity more than the English of those 
days. The people of the country acknowledged indeed the 
great principles of morality. Imperfect and false as was their 
faith it was still vastly superior to the absence of all moral res- 
traint- of all regard for God and man — which were the charac- 
teristics of their western conquei ors. Here is a picture of a 
council given by Mr. Kaye. 

“ Our Indian Presidents, at the period which I am uow descnbmg (m 
the early part of the 18th century) adjusted their relations with their coun- 
cils after a fashion of their own, and their council imposed checks, which, 
if not theoretically conatitutioiial, were practically sufficiently effective 
If a President exceeded his authority, or otherwise offended his colleagues, 
some adventurous councillors coerced him with a cudgel or endeavoured to 
vacate the chair by means of the dagger or the bowl ; whilst the President, 
on his part, if a man of muscle, sometirhos kept a councillor in order by 
cuffing him to that extent that scarce a sound place was loft about his 
person. The dignified official who inflicted this seveie punishment ou 
the councillor was "Sir Nicholas Waite, of whom afterwards the Civihans 
said, and no wonder, considering the perils of offi,ce under such circum- 
stances — that they would rather be pnvate sentinels at Fort St George 
than serve as second in Council under Sir Nicholas Waite.” 

Even at the present day the highest Indian officials are not 
noted for a strict observance of the ^public ordinances of Re- 
ligion, but in the early part of the »l8th century this unwil- 
lingness to attend Church was so universal that the authori- 
ties found it necessary to compel their attendance, by the very 
effectual means of cutting theiv pay. 

Whibt such was the propriety of those in high place, their siibor- 
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<]mates in the several factofles, were equally dissolute in their lives and 
outrageous in their conduct. There was a general complaint of the sottish- 
iiess of the factors. But for all this there was an outwaid recognition of the 
duties of religion, and the Company’s servants, however leluctkntly, attend- 
ed Divine Service, according to regulation, far more frequently than m a 
later and more decorous age They went to Chapel, as boys at Eton, or 
men at Oxford, and were booked by the Chaplain if they were not present 
There weie prayers morning and evening, and every member of the factory 
was ordered to attend eight Mmes in a week, exclusive of Sunday atten- 
dance If he failed lu this ^ed, and the amount of hne out fiom 

his pay ” 

It can alFortl little pl4|||pOT^ to any well constituted mind 
to dwell on these wretefiM details, or on the still worse 
state of society when "Wptreir' Haatings was Governor. A 
brighter perlcKl of improvement dawned under the brief ad- 
ministration of Lord CornwalliB. An English gentleman, -in 
advance of his age in the observance of all the decencies of 
society, he made every effort in his power to reform the Com- 
pany’s servants. Churches were built, and missionaries (though 
not avowedly under the protection of Government) were allowed 
every facility for carrying on their work. It was about this 
time that David Brown, wlio was to exercise an important in- 
fluence on the progress of Christianity, arrived in India. He 
was the son of a poor farmer in Yorkshire and was educated at the 
expense of a benevolent clergyman. He enteied Cambridge in 
1782, the year in which Ciiarles Simeon, the eloquent preacher, 
was ordained. Brown was a constant attendant at his Church, 
and a friendship was formed between the two young men which 
lasted for life. Soon after he had taken his degree, a delegate 
from the Indian Army arrived in London to select a Clergyman 
to superintend the Military Orphan Asylum, then in formation 
at Calcutta. Brown was selected, but he was obliged to wait 
for months for a passage out during which he was so 
straightened for money that he had thoughts of accepting a cura- 
cy in London, which was offered to him both by Newton and 
Cecil. His passage out was rendered miserable by his com- 
jianions. “ The Captain quarrelled tvith him because he would 
not sing a jolly song or drink his bottle of claret,” while 
some of the jmssengers, imbued with the infidel opinions which 
preceded in Europe the French revolution, forced their obnoxi- 
ous arguments upon him. He remained but a short time at 
the Orphan Asylum and was induced by Mr. Charles Grant, 
with whom he had formed a close intimacy, to leave it for the 
Mission Church. Here he had a European congregation only, 
but though anxious to benefit his own countrymen, his sympa- 
liiles were not confined to them. He soon began to entertain 
a jiroject for the conversion of the ‘‘ dusky millions who had 

. 2D2 
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been brought so mysteriously untler'our sway.” How to pro- 
mote it was the anxious object of his thoughts, and in Council 
with Mr. Charles Grant and other friends, lie devised a scheme 
for a Church of England Mission to India. 

To enlist the sympathies of the English public in his project, 
he wrote to *his friend Simeon then m the dawn of his bright 
career. The appeal was not in vain. Simeon entered warmly 
into his views, and for the ren^ainder of his life devoted himself 
with the greatest zeal to the extension ol Christian Missions in 
India. In this he w^as ably seconded by Chanles Grant, who 
had left India and was then a member of the Court of Directors, 
and by Wilbcrforce whose name is so honorably associated with 
the emancipation of British slaves. These gentlemen endea- 
voured, but without success, to win to their cause Sir John 
Shore who had succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor Gene-* 
ral of India, and who was in every respect a worthy follower of 
that distinguished statesman, in the path of improvement. 
Though it had his best wishes, Sii John Shore, as Governor 
General, could not give any active support to the cause of 
missions. In reply to the application of Grant and Wilberforce 
he wrote— 

“ The difficulties io be encountered and surmounted aro many Oiii 
countrymen in geiieml aic !»} no means <lisp(^sed to .Lssist the plan ; some 
from indifference, others fioin political eonsidciatioH.s, and some fioin 
motives of infidelity Some would view the attempts without concern , 
others would ridicule or oppose it If the attempt v\cie made 

with the declared support and authority of Government, liy the aid of 
misrepresentations it would excite alaim” 

Sir John Shore was then busily occupied in endcav’ouring to 
reform his own countrymen. He must have felt that Christia- 
nity could never be preached with any effect so long as the na- 
tives were able to point to the immoral lives of the English re- 
Mclents as the strongest argument against it. His successor, Lord 
Wellesley, followed in the same course. Setting himself an ex- 
ample of the life a Christian gentleman should lead, be made a 
moral life a sine qua non of his patronage on all occasions. He 
increased the number of Churches and Chaplains, and gave the 
full weight of his authority to the ministrations of Brown and 
Buchanan. 

In the year 1805 another of Simeon’s highly gifted pupils 
landed in Calcutta — Henry Martyn ^vho, notwithstanding his 
short career, has left behind him the reputation of having been one 
of the greatest missionaries which the Indian Church has seen. 
Like the most illustrious Christians in all ages Martyn was of 
liumblc origin — the son of a Cornish miner who raised himself 
to the posiiion of a merchant’s clerk. He had neither money nor 
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interest for advancing in life and yet before completing his 
twentieth year, he h^ad graduated at Cambiidge as Senior 
Wrangler. He there met and was thrown much into the society 
of Simeon. It was while listening to one of Simeon’s power- 
ful sermons, in which be spoke of the amount of good one single 
individual might do, that he first thought of becoming a mis- 
hionary. With this intention he accepted an Indian Chaplaincy. 
Though this appointment is nijt generally considered an un- 
desirable provision for a young curate, Murtyn made, in accept- 
ing it, a sacrifice of no ordinary nature. His abilities, tested 
by a University career of singular distinction, must have se- 
cured for him the very highest place in England. In India 
lie could look forward to nothing beyond the small income 
which would enable him to live like a gentleman and a rank 
corresponding to that of a Major in the Army. But his ambition 
was placed above the things of earth. it was his high aim to 
extend, as a missionary, tlie Gospel ot Christ, and nobly did he 
labour in this work. Since the days of Xavier India had not 
seen a missiunary so richly endowed with the true Apostolic epi- 
nt. In every society he laised his voice against immorality, irre- 
hgion and id(datry. On the outward bound East Indiamaa lie 
met men who, in the days ol Warren Hastings, had taken part in 
the drunken orgies of Government House and the peculations 
of an earlier period. He boldly taxed them with their sins; and 
was insultingly told to keep lus precepts foi those who required 
them. He addressed, in language they had never before heard, 
the congregation of the iNlission Church, in those days the most 
fashionable in Calcutta. His sermons gave the greatest offence 
to all ; even his brother cleigy men, who were probably little better 
than their flocks, spoke against him, saying that he spoke in a 
ihapsodics and myteteries, that he would dnve men to despair 
and soon empty the Churches. In the European Hospitals, the 
soldiers would not listen to him, and ibiced him with jibes and 
sneers to leave. lie succeeded but little better with the natives 
of the country. They however listened to him w'ith a courtesy 
which he had not found amongst his own countrymen. He 
preached in Oordoo in the bazaars of Cawnpore and Agra, to 
thousands who probably came chiefly iiom curiosity. It must 
have been a novel sight for the Hindoo to see the English Sa- 
liib coming amongst thenj as a friend and brother endeavouring 
to make them better and^ holier men. But there it ended ; he 
made no converts, he rescued no single soul from the ranks of 
heathenism. They did not oppose him. They listened with 
resi>ect and attention to what he had to say and then returned 
to their i<Iols. 
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The intense exertion he went ihrough, acting on a constitu- 
tion naturally weak, soon undermined his health, and forced him 
to seek a change in a sea Vbyage. Six years after reaching Ben- 
gal he left it never to return. He went to Bombay and Irom 
thence to Persia to complete his translation oi the Bible into the 
language of that country. When far from friends and country- 
men, a Christian apostle in a heathen land, he breathed his 
last. ^ 

There was much of the chivalric spirit of Christianity about 
Martyn. Mr. Kay, in ably summing up his character, compares 
him to Xavier. “ In both there was the same burning love of 
‘ their fellow men, the same eager spirit of adventure, the same 
‘ vast power of annihilation, the same ecstatic communing witii 
* the unseen world.” Much as we admire Martyn ‘‘ as the very 
pink and essence of Evangelical Protestantism,” we think he 
gains by a comparison with the great Jesuit leader. Un- 
der a different form of faith, and in an earlier period, he 
might have exhibited many of the same qualities, but he could 
never have been a Francis Xavier. He would have been 
much better suited to have accompanied Cortes or Pizarro 
to Southern America to convert the heathen by the aid of 
the inquisition. It is wrong to say that he had love for 
his fellowmen, he had great and unbounded love for his God, 
and he would have endured all things, ‘even to death, to win a 
single soul from perdition, but his puie, upright, uncompromis- 
ing mind made him so hate sin, that he had no juty for the 
weaknesses of erring men. The hardened sinner would turn 
from him, with an oath, whereas, under the influence of Xavier, 
he would have been softened to tears. In the hospitals, 
at the death bed, in the lazar house, where Martyn fail- 
ed entirely, there the great Jesuit was most at home, and 
there hisjabours were the most effective. With the excej)- 
tion of a few Christian friends who understood his worth, 
Martyn was disliked by the men of his own day almost to 
hatred ; whereas Xavier was loved by all, who knew him, 
with a love which was almost idolatry. They had however 
so many other points in common that few will doubt the 
propriety of grouping them together. With both the ex- 
tension of Christianity was a passion, which absorbed every 
other thought and feeling. They \^ere both largely endowed 
with its chivalrous spirit, which ma^de them seek ever the post 
of danger, where suffering and afl3iction were to be found. They 
both laboured in the same country, and with the same disheart- 
ening results. And, whatever their relative merits may be, 
they will ever stand out together as the two great Apostolic 
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Missionaries of India; and ia men who, in their lives and actions 
followed as closely in the footsteps of their common Master, as 
any of his immediate followers. 

It would be unfair to the Baptist Mission, which has done 
so much for Christianity in India, not to refer as briefly to it 
as our space admits of. We pass it by with less hesitation as a 
clear and able resume of its operations has appeared in a late 
number of this Review. When the History of Christianity in 
India comes to be written its brightest page will tell of the 
Baptist Missionaries — of Carey, Marshman and Ward — the 
cobbler, the weaver, and the printer, who so nobly laboured 
for its extension. Their names are honourably associated with 
the abolition of some of the most revolting piactices of the Hin- 
doos. It was by their exertions that the Saugor sacrifices 
were abolished, and that Hindoo mothers ceased to throw 
their babes into the Ganges as a propitiation to the deity. 
They first drew attention to the terrible rite of Suttee and prov- 
ed that, within a circuit of thirty miles from Government House, 
four hundred widows were annually burnt alive with the bodies 
of then* husbands, and it was chiefly owing to them that 
it was abolished ; and if they were not successful in making 
converts they did more than any other Missionaries, either beT 
fore or since, to weaken the gross superstition in which the mind 
of the Hindoo is bound and to undermine the foundations of 
his false faith. 

In the year of Marty n’s death, the Indian Government which 
had always been hostile to the spread of Christianity deported 
five Baptist Missionaries, and to the lasting disgrace of the 
British rule, it will be told that the only fault which these 
good men ^ had committed was the exercise of their high-call- 
ing. Their triumph was but short-lived. In a few months 
the great struggle commenced, which was to free the Mis- 
sionaries for ever from the power of the local Government. 
The cause had been manfully advocated for years in all parts 
of England by VVilberforce, Charles Grant, Lord Teigmnouth, 
and other zealous Christians. To effect this object they had 
braved public and private ridicule. They had been called fana- 
tics, dangerous intermeddlers, though all they contended for Was 
toleration, and that the official suppression of Christianity 
should cease. The old charj^ of the Company was about to expire, 
and a new charter, in connection with which various improve- 
ments in commercial affairs were to be discussed in Parliament 
was to be granted. Kow was the time for Wilberforce and hia 
friends to bring in a bill for the Christian liberty of India, and 
for the establishment of an Episcopal see. The sympathy ot thepeo- 
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pie of Engl and was warmly enlisted on their side. Petitions pour- 
ed in from all parts of the country and from persons of all deno- 
minations. The Governihent was forced to take action, ^nd a 
clause giving a Bishopric to Calcutta was passed without a 
division. A special day was fixed for the discussion of tlie Mis- 
sionary clause. Lord Castlereagh introduced the subject and 
gave it the support of Crovernmetit. It met some opposition 
from the old ludians which cappears to have been received 
with as little reject by the House as the speeches of the 
similar class In the present day. One of these — Sir Henry 
Montgomery — contended that the religion of the Hindoos was 
“ pure and' unexce[)tionable, and that he would not risk the 
‘ lives ot his 30,000 fellow countrymen in India, to save the souls 
* of all the Hindoos.” Wilberforce followed, and in one of hia 
happiest speeches sho\Ved the absurdity of such a position. “ IIo 
‘ quoted History, he quoted the Missionaries, he quoted the 
^ Civil Servants of the Company, to prove that the people of In- 
^ dia were the most abandoned people on the face of the earth,” 
and he heaped authority on authority to convince the house of 
the claims this benighted people had on the sympathy of Eng- 
land. He won the day ; -the first reading was carried by a large 
majority and the third without a division. 

And so India was thrown open to Missionaries of all denomi- 
nation and the episcopacy, the establishment of which can scarce- 
ly be said to have realised the expectations ot those who 
worked so hard for its introduction, was conceded. If the ear- 
lier Bishops had the inclination, they had not much opportunity 
for advancing Christianity in India. Within fifteen years from 
the appointment of the fiist, four had died at their posts; 
none had served more than five years in India and oire for only 
a few months. With the exception of Charles Grant, those who 
nominated them vvere not men who wished well to the Indian 
Church. The episcopacy had been conceded to the popular 
cry at home, but the Court took care that nothing but the strict 
letter of the law should be carried out. The new Bishop liad 
very nearly a sinecure. He was given a suitable salary and 
a palace in Calcutta, but no duties were assigned to him. The 
Court had not required a head for their Church, and they omit- 
ted nothing to make it evident that the appointment was un- 
called for. The Chaplains, who forru^d the principal portion of 
the Indian Clergy, were not, in any^way, under his authority. 
Like other officers they were moved about, in general orders, 
at the pleasure of the local Government. He had no patronage. 
The Chaplains rose is the service by seniority, and so far as 
worldly interests are concerned, the negligent and careless were 
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as well off after 20 yeaVs’ service as the most active and in- 
dustrious. He had no voice in their selection ; the appoint- 
ments were made by the Directors 'and given as interest or in- 
clination dictated. His brother prelates in England had seats 
in Parliament, and took part in the Government of the country. 
The Bishop of Calcutta had no place in Council and no influence 
in any matter, whether secular or clerical. When Wilberforce 
and his friends fought the bay.le for episcopacy, it was con- 
tended by their opponents that a Bishop would alann the 
Xatives even to the danger of the stability of the Empire. It 
is needless now to say tliat such anticipations were groundless. 
Ills Lordship has excited no more fear than the steeple of his 
own Cathedral. The Court guarded carefully against any such 
contingency. They had influence enough to secure the nomi- 
nation of men, more remarkable for discretion than zeal, and 
whose forte lay more in scholarly acquirements than in contro- 
versy. Bishop Heber, who was perhaps more of a Missionary 
than any of those who have occupied the see of Calcutta, al- 
ways enjoined moderation and prudence. In his interesting 
journal he praises the JMissionaries of Chunar for these quali- 
ties, and contrasts them favorably with their brethren in Cal- 
cutta who followed “ the system of street preaching and ob- 
‘ truded themselves in a forward and offensive manner on the 
'public notice.” It is not altogether certain that his Lordship, in 
advocating such principles, may not have been carrying prudence 
too far. No part of the office of a Missionary is more strictly 
insisted on by the founder of our Faith, than the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel. His disciples were enjoined to go into the 
towns and villages boldly for this purpose. And we think 
that the Calcutta Missionaries in following their example cannot 
liave been very far astray, notwithstanding Bishop Heber’s 
strong disapproval. 

His predecessor, 'Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, who was 
the first British Indian Bishop, was not of the class of men to 
excite much fear in tlie enemies of Christianity. He was an 
accomplished scholar and writer, but with no liberal views of 
the duties of a Christian Alinister. Mr. Kaye describes hiin 
as a “ narrow-minded formalist.” There is reason to suppose 
that this is no false estimate of bis character. On the way out 
he hdtttated to preach m a factory at Madeira as it was not re- 
gularly consecrated. In India we find him giving minute 
directions about the building of Churches. Writing to Archdea- 
con Barrow, about the Surat Church, he says, Pray direct that 
it be placed with the altar to the Easf^ and again Pray request 
Mr, Carr to take care that it is built %u the proper direction East 
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and West ; so that the altar be Eastward,^* — There has been sad 
irre^lanty."*^ 

He seems to have been greatly harassed by the Presbyterians. 
India was not, in his estimation, large enough for two State 
Churches. The Court had sent out in the same ship with the 
Bishop two Clergymen of the Scotch Church, who horrified 
the orthodox Prelate by asking for the alternate use of the 
Cathedral as they had no pla^e of worship. We need hard* 
ly say that their petition was rejected.* But the Court 
not only imported Scottish Ministers, it even allowed them 
to perform the marriage ceremony for the Members of their 
own Church. “ It will he easily imagined^ says the Bishop’s 
biographer that occurrences of this description were not 
peculiarly animating or consolatory to Bishop Middleton.'** His 
great grievance was the question of jurisdiction. He had here some 
reasonable ground for complaint. The Company had sent him 
out as a Bishop, but had given him no Clergy. The Chaplains 
were removed from his charge and the country was as free, 
by the new act, to Missionaries of every creed as it was to him- 
self. He had every right to expect the command of the regi- 
ment of Chaplains. It was unwise of the Court to make a sine- 
cure of his office — but as regards the Missionaries his complaints 
were childish in the extreme. In writing to England he com- 
plains. 

“ That the Missionanes in orders of-the Church Missionary Society are 
coming out continually. Three arrived very lately , and they will become 
in a few years the parochial Clergy . hut then what becomes 

of the Buhop's jurisdicticm Again “ as to my recognising the Mcssion- 
anes, what can I do? They ^vill soon have in India a body of oidained 
Clergymen nearly as numerous as the Company’s Chaplains , and 1 must 
either license them or silence them ” 

And so he went on, grumbling at the want of jurisdiction — at 
schism in Calcutta — at dissent and at Missionaries for the four 
years he lived in India. Waking up for a little, at the last, to the 
importance of missionary enterprise, he founded, by the aid of the 
liberal Church in England, on the banks of the Hooghly, the Mis- 
sionary College which takes its name from him, and which, not- 
withstanding the able men who have been always connected 
with it, has had as unsuccessful a career in India as his own. 

Fifteen months after his death. Bishop Heber, the son of a 
gentleman of ancient family and good estate in Yorkshire^Jand- 
ed in Calcutta. His early years wer^ marked by great preco^ 
city of intellect. “ He had,” says Mr. 'Kaye, “ such readiness of 

* Bishop Middleton’s decision on this occasion has not, for the honor of the 

Church be it said, been concurred in by alibis successors Within the past jenr 
a similar application was made to the present Bishop of Calcutta from some Mo- 
fossil fetation, which met with a verj different answer. 
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^ apprehension and quickness of inaagination, that he was a scho- 
‘ lar and a poet before he was six years old'" He appears to 
have been a remarkably quick boy, ^)ut to call him “ a poet and 
a scholar” when still in the nursery is, to say the least, some- 
what hyperbolical. He was a member of Brazennose College, 
Oxford, and was early distinguished for his poetical taste and 
accurate scholarship. Many of his hymns have become house- 
hold words in England, and ajje superior to almost any which 
the English Church has produced. He obtained a Fellowship 
and was shortly after installed into the living of Hodnet in the 
country of Salop, where in the easy life of a parish minister, 
relieved by a choice circle of friends and by frequent contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly Review, he passed sixteen years. Earn- 
est in the discharge of parochial duties, and beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, it is not to be wondered at if he sometimes looked- 
back with longing eyes from the palace in Calcutta to his quiet 
vicarage in England. He was much disappointed on arriving in 
India to find the true state of Christianity and how very little 
had been done for its increase. He felt wholly discouraged un- 
til Archdeacon Corrie had pointed out the vast improvement 
which he himself had witnessed, both in the efforts for the con- 
version of the Heathen and in the important reformation in all 
grades of Christian Society. He pointed to the Baptist Mission 
then making so much progress in the Burmese territory; he 
pointed to the conversion of numbers of Romanists and con- 
vinced him that, though slowly, the work of evangelization was 
gradually progressing. Determined to make himself acquainted 
with every particular of these statements, he made a tour of 
in&pection through India. His predecessor had gone to the 
South, he took first the provinces of Northern and Western 
India. He has left a most interesting account of this journey in 
his diary. The natives, as might have been anticipated, took no 
alarm at the visit of the Lord Padre Sahib. On the contrary, 
they crowded round him, Fakirs, Brahmins, and Moulvies were 
alike anxious to converse with him, and they showed their animo- 
sity only by asking for backsheesh. 

“ From the Brahmins and Moulvies I have had frequent visits. Some 
of the Mussulmans have affected to treat me as of nearly the same faith 
with themselves, and to call me their ecclesiastical superior, as well as of 
the Christians , but these m«dost compliments havo generally concluded 
with a modest statement (lik^ that of Stem’s Franciscan) of the poverty of 
their order A rupee or two, with a request that they would remember 
mo m their prayers, I have found, on such occasions, extremely well taken ; 
and it has been, I hope, no compromise of religious opimons.” 

From the North West he proceeded to Bombay, where he 

2E2 
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reported favourably of tbe European* community and the inter- 
► eat taken by all, even the highest officers of Government, in 
Missionary operations. He next visited Ceylon, of which he 
writes that “ he had better hopes of an abundant harvest of 
‘ Christianity here than in all India besides.^* The result of 
this tour was the formation, on his return to Calcutta, of a 
diocesan committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In the following ye^ he made a similar tour in the 
Madras Presidency, visiting all the Missionary stations and 
being received, everywhere, with respect and attention by all 
classes of the community. He never returned to Calcutta. At 
Trichinopoly on the 2nd of April 1821 he was found dead in his 
bath. Thus in the prime of life, full of intellect — full of cha- 
rity — his mind dwelling to the last on the most effectual way 
to work out his darling object, the promotion of Christianity in 
the East — without a thought of his impending fate — without 
a beloved friend near him — alone — and in a foreign country — he 
closed his life. 

Without detracting, in any way, from the character of this 
excellent man it may be doubted if his death was any loss to 
the Mission Church of India. His gentle disposition, amiable 
even to weakness, rendered him eminently unsuited lor the 
stormy life which the Bishop of Calcutta, who is to advance 
Christianity, must lead. The duties of an English Clergyman 
in the quiet repose of Hodnet Vicarage, with his time divided 
between parochial affairs and literary pursuits, were but indiffer- 
ent training for one, who, as head of the Indian Church, was to 
stand against a hostile Government, and an indifferent people, in 
the Christian warfare. His duties to the Government he dis- 
charged better Jhan his predecessor, and as well as any Bishop 
who has succeeded him But it was not for this work that Wil- 
berforce and his friends fought so hard to introduce episcopacy 
into India. They at least expected that the highest Church 
dignitary would be also the most active promoter of Christiani- 
ty, Though the greater portion of his time in India was taken 
up with Missionary tours, we cannot help thinking that the 
small good, done in this way, was largely undone by a weak and 
temporising disposition. It is not from the lips of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, that we are to expect the advocacy of Government 
non-interference, and reproof to thos^, who, jn imitation of 
its founder, preached Christianity in the streets of Calcutta. 
Those who deal with the temporal interests of man, may decline 
to take any part in the eternal welfare of their subjects ; but 
it surely is the duty of a Christian Bishop to tell Governors, who 
act up to such principles, that their deeds arc contrary to the 
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true spirit of Christiani^. The extension of the Christian 
Religion was tho first object of his life ; but, to accomplish 
it, he could only timidly whisper 'its doctrines into men’s 
ears. It was not thus that Sl Paul acted when, from the 
crowded forum of the most civilized nation of antiquity, he taunt- 
ed the men of Athens with their idolatry. It was not thus 
that Christianity has risen, above all obstacles in all ages. Its 
course has been ever marked bj^ a bold and manly front, by a 
fearless disregard of rulers and princes, and by the blood of many 
a martyred saint. If the Church is ever to make way in India, 
it will be through the same fiery ordeal to which, in other lands, 
it owes all its triumphs. They, to whom its extension here is 
confided, will do well to consider whether the timid and vacillat- 
ing policy which has hitherto marked its progress, does not pro- 
ceed chiefly from the tear of man, and is an evidence that the 
Christian of the present day has not that confidence in the 
power and protection of its divine author, which brought the 
early Church through so much. 

The year 18S3 marked another epoch in the History of Chris- 
tianity in India. Twenty years had elapsed since the power 
of deporting Missionaries was taken from the Government. The 
same party, who had brought this about, now, in another gene- 
ration, proceeded to attack the most disgraceful portion o! our 
Indian rule and demanded that the Government should sever 
all connection with idolatry. By the assistance of Charles 
Grant, son of the supporter of Wilberforce, and Piesident of the 
Board of Control, a despatch, oi dering amongst other important 
alterations, the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, was forwarded to 
Calcutta. The wording was so indefinite that it gave the lo- 
cal Government a pretext for delay. The Directors, con- 
ceiving that they had done their duty by signing it, gave them- 
selves no more concern in the matter, and so it was shelved for 
more than five years. But, though the local Government wish- 
ed to strangle this important despatch, the interests involved 
were too important to enable them to jeffeet their object. A 
memorial was drawn up and signed by a laige number of the 
icspectable part of the European community, including Chap 
lams. Missionaries, Civil and Military Officers. The memorialists 
prayed that they might be relieved from duties, which, as 
Christians, they felt to repugnant to their consciences. It 
was sent to the Governor General through Bishop Corrie, who 
was told by the Chief 'Secretary, that the contents were 
not in accordance with the opinions of Government, and 
that he should not have made himself a channel of communi- 
cation for a document fraught with danger to the peace of the 
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country. Many officers did not confine themselves to a mere 
remonstrance. Sir Perigrine Maitland proved his sincerity by 
resigning his office as Commander-in-Chiet in Madras, and Mr. 
Nelson, instigated by the same considerations, resigned the 
Civil Service. The strong opposition, raised in India, led 
the House of Commons to interfere, and Sir John Hobhouse, the 
President of the Board of Control, caused a despatch to be 
sent which could not be miiunderstood, anil from the date of 
its publication in the Calcutta Gazette^ the connection of the 
Indian Government with the idolatry of the natives 'has ceased. 
The effect of the Act which opened the country to Missionaries, 
was the arrival in India of a large numbet of clergymen of all 
denominations, who -are generally called Missionaries, but who 
might with perhaps greater propriety be called schoolmasters. The 
method they have generally adopted for the spread of Christia- 
nity is by opening schools for secular and religious instruction. 
Many of these institutions are now open in different parts of 
the country. Almost all are presided over by men of a liberal 
education, most of whom are in orders. They have consequent- 
ly found np difficulty in securing pupils. A thirst for English 
education, as opening a door for employment in offices, is a 
marked feature in the Hindoos of the present day, and they do 
not appear to have any more objection to attending Missionary 
schools than they have to attend those under the direct manage- 
ment of Government. It is true that the pupils are made to 
read the Bible at the former institutions ; but the secular edu- 
cation is good, often the best to be bad, and the cost is insigni- 
ficant. Many persons, with apparently just grounds, think that 
the Missionary does not follow the course which is most endu- 
cive to the spread of Christianity by attending chiefly to the 
secular or even the religious education of the young. It is not 
altogether certain that the mind of the child is the proper door 
through which to arrive at the conversion of a nation. Such was 
not the practice of the early Christians. As men they addressed 
themselves to the reasoning faculties of men, and we know with 
what success. We wonder where Christianity would have been 
if the Apostles had confined their labours to village schools. 
Many question even the propriety, on moral grounds, of this 
course. A child, by the first law of nature, looks for a spiiitual 
guide to his parents, and who shall s?iy it can be right to inter- 
fere with this natural instinct. Can jie, as a child, learn another 
faith and worship another God without a breach of the univer- 
sal commandment to honor his father and mother ? These are 
questions which the Missionaries, and those who support them in 
their good work, would do well to ask thcrnschcs. Now that 
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the Parliament of England have guaranteed a clear 6 eld for 
their operations, they should be doubly careful that the plenti- 
ful harvest lo Christianity, which it is their high privilege to reap, 
be not lost by any false move on their part. 

We have heard much in these latter days of the policy which 
excludes the Bible from Government schools. Since the mutiny 
this question has assumed a more serious aspect, as having come 
up freighted with the authority o^ Sir John Lawrence and those 
distinguished statesmen, who, from the Punjaub, may be said to 
have saved India. The Government have hitherto rejected every 
attempt to teach the Bible in their schools. Any departure 
from this policy would be considered, we fear, a violation of the 
Koyal Proclamation, and a breach of faith which might not 
soon be forgotten. Nor is it certain that it would be attended 
with any benefit to Christianity. In the Missionary schools the 
Bible forms a part of the daily study. These Institutions are 
attended by many thousand students, who are not Christians, 
and yet it is very rare to see any converts. They read the Bible 
(with all reverence be it said) as they would the Grecian my- 
thology ; they see neither good nor harm in it ; it does not 
deter them from attending the Mission schools; their object 
is to learn English, and when this is accomplished they go away, 
and make no use of their Bible knowledge except, perhaps, for 
the introduction of quotations (often blasphemous) into petitions 
to European gentlemen. 

At a late meeting of the J\Iissionaiy Conference the Rev. Mr, 
Long urged strongly tlie necessity for Native Missionaries, 
We believe that if Christianity is ever to take a hold in 
the people of India it will be by native agency. It is to 
them we must look for instruments to effect any decided suc- 
cess amongst the people of India. They are fitted by na- 
ture to bear up against the climate so destructive to European 
life ; they can enduie exposure to the sun which would prostrate 
our strength ; they have a fluency of speech in their own lan- 
guage and an acquaintance with the habits of the people which 
foreigners can never attain. If suitable native agents, impress- 
ed with a firm conviction of the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared to risk even life itself for its extension, can be procured, 
they will do more in five years for the evangelization of India 
than all the European ^^ssionaries have accomplished in the 
memory of man. 
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AliT. III. — The Administration of OudJi. First Report, to March 

1859, ordered by the Ilohse of Commons to he printed, 1859. 

OuDH was formerly inhabited chiefly by a Brahmin race of 
Hindoos, and was overrun by a portion of the Mabommedaii 
conquerors of India under Syud Salar, nephew of Mahmood 
of Guznee, in A. D. 1160. cThe Slieiks as elsewhere, settled 
where they conquered, and established themselves in various 
villages, of which Ajoodiah and Luckshmanpore, the originals of 
the present Fyzabad and Lucknow, were two of the principal, 
Oudh lormed an integral part of the Mahommedan conquest, 
and in the reign of Akbar Shah 1590, was one* of the 11 Sou- 
bahs into which he divided his empire The Soubahdars conti- 
nued to be appointed from the Court of Delhi, and seldom re- 
sided much in their Soubah, till the year 1747 — when Munzoor 
Ali Khan, Sufdur Jung, Soubahdar of Oudh, obtained the title 
of Nawab Vizier, and fixed his residence at Fyzabad. His 
son and succesBor, Azoof-ood-Dowlah in 1776 removed his re- 
sidence to .Lucknow, and Fyzabad from that date resigned its 
pretensions to be called tlie Capital of Oudh. Fyzabad was 
the best situation foi commercial intercourse with other countries, 
but Lucknow was by iar the best, because the most central po- 
sition, for the administration of the internal affairs of Oudh, and 
became essentially more so after the conquest of Hohilcund 
about 1774, and the annexation of the greater portion of that 
province to Oudh. The Nawabs of Oudh had early claimed the 
assistance of the English as allies, in helping them to dispose 
of their troublesome neighbours, and this assistance had gene- 
rally been effectively afforded them by our Government, but 
not without making those who applied for it pay dearly for the 
same. The chiefs of Rohilcund originally applied to the 
Kawab of Oudh for assistance in driving the Mahrattas out 
of their country, promising them the sum of 40 lakhs of Kupees 
if they succeeded. Assisted by the British troops under Sir 
Robert Barker, who as usual did the greatest share of the work, 
the Oudh forces succeeded in clearing Rohilcund of the Mahrat- 
tas. The Rohillas however when out of danger, refused to pay 
the stipulated sum ; an agreement was consequently entered 
into with the Nawab Vizier of Oiadh by Warrea Hastings, 
then Governor General — in August, 1773 — by which the Bri- 
tish were on the one hand to employ an army against the Af- 
ghan conquerors of Rohilcund, and to unite the country to Oudh 
— and the Nawab Vizier on the other hand was to pay all the 
expenses of th^ war, and farther to pay a sum of forty lakhs of 
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Rupees into the Calcutta treasury. The Moghul rulers of Delhi 
bad transferred the districts of Corah and Allahabad to the 
Mahrattas, but regardless of this *deed of the imbecile Shah 
Alum, and in order to prevent that central country falling into 
the possession of a hostile tribe, the British had thrown a gar- 
rison into Allahabad. On the Nawab Vizier of Oudh express- 
ing a wish to possess these countries, Warren Hastings (19th 
August 1773) consented to transfer the districts of Corah and 
Allahabad to Oudh, on condition of the latter power paying 
fifty lakhs of Rupees, 20 to be paid on the spot, and 30 with- 
in two years. The conquest of Rohilcund though agreed on as 
above, was not effected until April 23, 1774, when the British 
troops under Colonel Champion, nominally assisted by the 
Nawab and bis rabble who took care to keep well out of the 
way as Jong as fighting was going on but who came up in time 
for the plunder, entirely routed the Rohilla Army of 25,000 
men, leaving 2,000 of their number dead on the field. Fyzoollah 
Khan, chief of the Rohillas, surrendered half of his treasure and 
property to the Nawab, who also took possession of the whole 
of his property, granting him merely the small district of Ram- 
pore in jaghire. The Rohillas were thus almost entirely rooted 
out of Rohilcund ; their number had never exceeded 80,000, and of 
these after the above defeat but few remained with Fyzoollah 
Khan, the majority starting in search of adventures all over the 
country. The Nawab Vizier was bound to respect the inoflfen- 
eive Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the country, and of 
these about 2,000,000 men came under his dominion. 

In 1778 a treaty was concluded by Lord Teignmouth with 
the Nawab Vizier Saadut Ali Khan, by which the Nawab 
was to pay £760,000 annually on the one hancP to the 
British Government, and the British Government on the other 
were to take him under their entire protection. This 
arrangement however was never properly carried out, and 
on the lOth November 1801 a fresh treaty was made by 
the Marquis Wellesley, by which tlie Nawab Vizier Saa- 
dut Ali Khan ceded the half of his territories in perpetuity 
to the British, on the sole condition of their protection against 
internal discord and foreign aggression. The country was then 
divided into two equal nalves, according to the calculated re- 
venues of the time — th^ British half consisting of what are 
now known as the districts of Rohilcund, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruckabad, Mynpoorie, Etowah, Gomickpoor, Azimghur, Cawn- 
poor and Futtehpoor ; together with the lands of Khyree- 
I ghur and Kunchunpoor, which were subsequently re-ceded to 
the Oudh Government. Each half represented at the time areve- 

JkJNB, 1860, 2 F 
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nue of one orore and 33 lakbs of Rupees ; in 1848 the revenues 
of the British half had increased to two crores and 12 lakhs per 
annum^ whereas in the Ohdh half, although the territory bad 
in the meanwhile been increased and ours consequently dimi- 
nished by a gift from us to them of Khyreeghur and Kunohun- 
poor representing a value of 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, the 
revenue received by the Oudh Government in all had sunk to 
one crore of Rupees, and of this^sum probably not more than one- 
half actually reached the Royal treasury. This falling off in 
the revenue did not so much arise from the want of proper cul- 
tivation of the land, as from an Irish unwillingness on the part 
of the lessees or contractors of revenue, to pay the rent charges 
which they themselves probably had fixed. 

In 1805, Saadut Ali Khan, the most talented and upright 
ruler who ever sat on the musnud ol Oudh, sent to Lord Lake 
for the siege of Bhurtpoor, 500 Elephants, 8,000 Bullocks for 
the Artillery, and 500 Horses. The loan was like most of the 
loans made by the sovereigns of Oudh, converted by our mag- 
nanimous Government into a gift, and of all the animals above 
enumerated, only 280 Elephants returned to their original locale. 

1822 Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, son and successor of Saadut 
Ali Khan, obtained the title of King. But like ancient Rome 
under the emperors, Oudh ‘fiourished but little, and improved 
not at all under her kingly rulers, her palmy times having 
most undoubtedly been during the few years which immediately 
succeeded the division of her territory with the British, when 
under the firm rule of Saadut Ali Khan justice was established 
in the country, and a balance of £14,000,000 left in a public 
treasury which on his accession he had found empty. This 
surplus ^as entirely exhausted by his successors, without any 
public improvement having been made, and in 1850 the expen- 
diture of the then Reigning Monarch was 12 lakhs over and 
above his annual income. The universal anarchy which even- 
tually prevailed became so great, the Ministers and all public 
officers were so corrupt, and the kings so debauched and so in- 
competent, as to produce by their misgovernment a state of 
crime and of confusion, unparalleled probably in the history of 
mankind. 

In the land made over to us by the treaty of 1801, the ma- 
jority of the landowners, pay us f of ^leir rents net, whereas in 
Oudh even the best of the large landowners only pay J of their 
rent to Government; many did notpay one-fifth or one- tenth, and 
numbers paid none whatever. In the districts of Khyieeghur 
and Kunchunpoor which were re-ceded by us to Oudh in May 
1816, the nominal value had sunk from 210,000 to 16,000 Ru- 
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pees, and little even of tflis small sum was ever collected. The 
country, which is really a beautiful and pr^uctive one, had a 
reputation for unhealthiness, which \f as far greater than it really 
deserved. Only four months, viz., December, January, Febru- 
ary and March were supposed to admit of the presence of a 
stranger in these districts. On the approach of any Govern- 
ment troops for the collection of revenue, the whole population 
retired to their jungle fastnesses, and before any effectual means 
could be taken to dislodge them therefrom, fever or the fear 
of it warned the invaders to return to Lucknow. The recusants 
to pay then in their turn represented themselves as the aggriev- 
ed parties, and declared that what with their own absence, and 
the presence of the troops, so much damage had been done to 
their crops, that no sovereign could have the conscience to claim 
any revenue from them for years to come. Nor was this a soli- 
tary instance ; whenever a distant talookdar was called upon to 
pay bis quota to the revenue, he immediately considered him- 
self an injured individual, summoned his following, retired to 
his jungle, fortified his position, and defied the supreme power. 
Many proprietors encouraged the growth of large patches of 
jungle for the sole purpose of enabling them to resist effectual- 
ly the collection of revenue, aud in such resistance they 
were frequently successful. In 1848, there were in Oudh 24 
separate belts of such jungles of recent formation, covering 
in all a superficial surface of 886 square miles. There were 
also 250 mud forts, mounting together 500 guns, and con- 
taining in the aggregate garrisons of 100,000 armed men. All 
tlie above means and munitions of war were kept up for the 
avowed object of setting at defiance the authority of Govern- 
ment. Nor did they confine themselves solely to a resistance 
of the constituted authorities, their lawless violence frequently 
broke out in indiscriminate robbery and murder, and in plunder- 
ing aggressions on the neighbouring estates. Many of the weak- 
er holders or farmers of property thus became absorbed by 
their more powerful neighbours. Plunder, rapine and murder, 
all carried to excess, thus formed the favorite occupation of 
these knights of Oudh, knights liowever merely in their posi- 
tion of being feudatories of broad lands, and commandants of 
large bodies of retainers, their rough violence unpolished by 
one noble quality, and their shameless profligacy unredeemed 
by one gentle virtue. ^ 

Men of influence and’standing who had committed the moat 
atrocious robberies and murders in the Oudh districts, met not 
only with safety, but with protection, on crossing to the British 
side of the frontier. 
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Eughbur SiDgh, the contractor for Gonda and Baraich, during 
^46 and ’47, by m^rascally mismanagement in two years reduced 
absolutely to waste land/ these naturally fertile, and previous- 
ly well cultivated districts. One of this wretch’s agents, a fiend 
of as deep a dye as himself called Beharee Lall, at Bussunt- 
poor, in 1846, caused 70 persons en masse” to be put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. The arch-fiend Rughbur Singh 
himself at various times duri^ his hour of power tortured and 
murdered in detail victims who in the aggregate amounted to 
more than that number — and all for the sole purpose directly 
or indirectly of extracting money from them. He was more- 
over in a chronic state of rebellion all the time against Govern- 
ment, he would carry away all the women, and remove all the 
cattle from any district which he wished to oppress, and besides 
these wholesale crimes, committed many single murders and 
acta of violence. 

Yet this monster escaped with impunity into the British 
provinces, notwithstanding . that many representations were 
made to the British Resident at Luclniow as to his conduct — 
and subsequent to his escape he carried on intrigues at Luck- 
now, with the cognizance of the Government, and through the 
means of the very same agent he had previously employed 
in the carrying out of his atrocious plans. Nor was Rughbur 
Singh’s a solitary instance, similar crimes were committed with 
similar impunity throughout the dominions of Oudh. Justice 
in short was at a stand still. Its administrators were either 
asleep, or when aroused, were so corrupt in their practice that 
they had better still have slept When by some extraordinary 
exertion of energy, the most prominent rascals in a district, 
were convicted of robbery or murder by the local authorities, 
and sent up to Lucknow for punishment, they easily procured 
their release by bribing the Court officials, and then returned 
to their districts animated by seven devils worse than those 
which previously had possessed them, fearless of further punish- 
ment, and burning to wreak their vengeance on the unfortunate 
Magistrate, who had been instrumental in bringing to light 
their former offences. 

Infanticide of all female infants was the constant practice 
of the Jombunsie and other R^poot families or clans. This 
crime was committed entirely to avoid the expense of giving 
a large marriage portion with their haughters, which they had 
to do, if they married equals — ^ on the dlh^ hand to avoid 
the disgrace and loss of caste which would ensue if, tempted by 
a smn of money, they should dispose of their hands to mfenors. 
Without losing caste they could only give their daughters in 
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marriage to two other c\%a», the Rathore, and the Chouhan. 
Scarcely any representatives of these families lived on the Oudh 
side of the Ganges, it therefore became so const^mt a custom 
as to foil into a rule among these Jombuneie Rajpoots, to des« 
troy their female infants as sOon as bom. The father was 
generally absent on these occasions, and the mother often in- 
sensible, these series ot child murders were committed by the 
female relatives, who either killed the child by poison, or stuf- 
fed the little creature’s mouth up so as to prevent its breathing, 
they then put the body in an earthen pot, and buried it under 
the floor of the room where it had been born— lighting a fire 
over the grave after it had been filled up — and when the fire had 
burned out, plastering the floor over with lime and sand as if 
nothing had happened. On the thirteenth day the priest of the 
parish came and cooked his victuals and afterwards ate them 
over the place where the infant body lay buried, thus m their 
opinion purifying the place, and taking the sins of the parents 
on his own head. Among poor people this dinner to the priest 
was all the offering that was expected, but the rich had in addi- 
tion to give donations on the occasion as propitiatory gifts, to all 
the neighbouring Brahmins. 

Much abuse occurred in the farming out of the revenues of 
districts. If any one wished to make a contract for a year, for a 
place the revenue of which was 3,00,000 Rupees per annum, 
he had first to purchase the contract by paying a bribe of 50,000 
Rupees to some one of the Court favorites. This sum, equal often 
to one-sixth of the whole revenue, had of course to be extract- 
ed as rack rent from the wretched cultivators as a preliminary 
measure, in addition to the already sufficiently onerous regular 
rent charge, with which their land was burdened. Many purpose- 
ly raised the assessment on lands to a nominal sum which they 
knew the holders would be unable to pay, and this with the 
avowed object of possessing themselves ol the lands in question. 
On the heavy assessment not being paid, the unfortunate culti- 
vators were ruthlessly seized, their property confiscated and 
their families dishonoured. 

Nor was it •only in the raising of revenue that the most dis- 
graceful irregularities took place. An entire absence of the 
commonest rules of honesty characterized the way in which it 
was disbursed. Saadut Ali Khan taking a fancy for Mahomdee, 
planted a garden and trdSs there, and formed a small establish- 
ment, to the keeping up of wkdch he appropriated 60,000 Rupees 
a year from the Royal revenues. This sum continued to be re- 
gularly charged in the manager’s accounts during the reigns of 
lour successive sovereigns, none of whom ever visited the place. 
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In tile rolj^n of the late king, the Establishment for ^hich the 
60,000 Rupees were supposed to be expended, consisted of two 
Bullocks and two Gardeders ; all the servants had been dis- 
charged 30 years before. Another instance is as follows. In 
October 1850 it was required to remove some Artillery from 
Lucknow. The gentleman who had charge of the Park had 
been drawing allowances regularly for the food of 1750 bullocks, 
that being the number which had originally been entrusted to 
him. On enquiry being made it was found however that 1730 
had been made away with by this individual years before, and 
that though allowances for the whole number had continued to 
be drawn only 20 actually remained. 

This same gentleman, Aujum^ood-Dowlah, in 1835 during the 
reign of Nusscer-ood Deen Hyder received charge of 16 Royal 
Bullocks for the forage of which he was to draw one Rupee per 
day each. In the reign of the next monarch some ten years 
afterwards, all the Bullocks were ordered to be mustered and 
amongst others these 1 6. As they had been made away with 
by the corrupt favorite, they of course could not be produced, 
however with unblushing effrontery, he at once sent to the 
bazaar for 16 of the first bullocks which he could find, and pre- 
sented them at muster as those of winch he had received charge. 
He was upbraided for their poor condition, and the animals were 
ordered t<f be sold, they were so, and shortly after the sale had 
taken place the real owners come to claim them, they however 
could neither get them nor the price of them, nor could Aujura- 
ood-Dowlab be made to disgorge any of the subsistence money, 
which he had for so many years criminally possessed himself of. 

Subsistence money at four pice a day was allowed to be drawn 
for prisoners in the public jails. Of these the darogah was in the 
habit of pocketing two pice a day for himself, and turning the 
prisoners loose in the streets to beg for enough to make Up the 
difference from common charity, if they did not succeed in rais- 
ing which they not unfrequently were starved to death before 
they had been many weeks confined. 

The king signed no public documents, saw no public func- 
tionaries, and transacted no public business. IBs whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in his fiddlers and danseuses. No wonder 
that the notes of the Resident were disregarded, as many of them 
were not even received. In October 1850, the Court favorite 
whose duty it was to convey letters to the king fell into dis- 
grace, and on his house being searched, many letters from the 
Resident marked emergent and immediate, were found among 
his effects unattended to, and even unopened. 

Why it may be asked did our Government allow all these 
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abuses to be carried on, when they had taken upon themselves 
the protection of Oudh against all foreign and domestic enemies, 
and when they had bound themselves^ to suppress all rebellions 
and disorders witbin the Oudh dominions. In sooth they were 
somewhat sluggish, and if the Oudh Government neglected 
their duty entirely, the British on their part, as far as related 
to Oudh, cannot be said to have performed their duty con- 
scientiously, Bepresentations were from time to time made 
to the Kesident by the Supreme Government, and remonstrances 
were by him made to the Government of Oudh, When how- 
ever sent by letter they generally failed in reaching their des- 
tination, and when made verbatim they equally failed in pro- 
ducing any improving effect. With respect to the actual in- 
terference of the troops under our command, disputes and 
difficulties, which arose out of early interference in behalf of 
the claims of Government, gave our authorities a disrelish for 
subsequent meddling, and this, superadded to the lack of 
energy which becomes habitual, and to the apathy which op- 
presses European employes when long resident in so enervating 
a climate, eventuated in our leaving the desperadoes of Oudh 
pretty much to themselves, so long as they conbned their des- 
perate doings within the limits of their own proper frontier. 
Moreover our interference when made was not always suc- 
cessful, and instances occurred of the small parties of British 
troops being overwhelmed by the irregular miscreants whom 
they had been sent to chastise. The small force which we 
originally placed in Oudh for the purpose of protecting it from 
external and internal enemies, was from tune to tune dimi- 
nished, and the description 'of the force as well as its distri- 
bution were altered so as to be less efficient tor the purpose 
for which they had been intended. 

Originally we had stationed in Oudh, one Regiment of Re- 
gular Cavalry, 2 Companies of Artillery with 14 guns and 
b Regiments of Regular Infantry. The Cavalry were stationed 
at Pertaubghur, and the Artillery and Infantry were distributed, 
in Pertaubghur, Secrora, Sultan poor, Setapoor, and Lucknow, at 
the latter of which two out of the six Regiments of Infantry were 
permanently stationed. In 1815 we withdrew the Regiment 
of Cavalry wishing to make use of it ourselves in the Nepauleso 
war, after which we retained it for the Mahrattah war in 
1817-18, resent it back t(fT^ertaubghur in 1820, and finally with- 
drew it id 1821. Four “guna and half a Company of Artillery, 
were withdrawn from Oudh entirely in 1 835, as also was one 
Regiment of ^^ative Infantry. Tlie remainder were quartered 
in Lucknow, Secrora being done away with as a British mili- 
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tary station^ although it continued Yor some years afterwards 
to be occupied by Artillery and Infantry, Irom the King of 
Oudh’s own force, undet the command of Captcdn Barlow; 
Secrora is one of the best situations in Oudh for a Military 
Cantonment; a healthy locality, water of good quality and 
In abundance, and a central position, botli as regard the princi' 
pal towns and with reference to the principal means of com- 
munication. It is situated about eight miles to the North East 
of Byram Ghat on the River Sarjoo, which is there a clear 
flowing stream with rich meadow land on either side. In 1837 
two more Regiments and one*half Company of Artillery were 
withdrawn, the latter having six guns attached to them. Por- 
taubghur which is a convenient and healthy spot about half 
way between Sultanpoor and Allahabad then ceased to be a mili- 
tary station, and Setapoor and Sultanpoor were no linger oc- 
cupied by artillery. The whole British force proper then in Oudh, 
consisted of one Company of Artillery with six guns, and 
three Regiments of Infantry, all the above being stationed at 
Lucknow. There were besides two Regiments, forming part 
of an Oudh auxiliary force, which the Oudh Government were 
at first bound to keep up at an expense of 15 lakhs per an- 
num, but of which burden the British Government subsequently 
relieved them. The force was intended to consist of two Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, five of Infantry, and two Companies of Ar- 
tillery. The treaty calling on the Oudh Government to keep 
up this force, was ratified by the Governor General in 1837, 
but cancelled, in as far as it applied to the force, by the Court of 
Directors in 1839. Only a part of the auxiliary force had by this 
time been raised and of such part we only retained two Regi- 
ments of Infantry, which Regiments we took into our pay, 
and stationed the one at Sultanpoor, and the other at Seta- 
poor. These men in 1839, together with three Regiments of In- 
fantry and one Company of Artillery mentioned above as 
stationed at Lucknow, formed, the sole force in British pay 
stationed in Oudh, from that time until the annexation of the 
country. 

Meanwhile the native force had been steadily increasing. In 
1797 at the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, the military force of 
Oudh of all ifonks amounted to 80,000 men in the direct pay of 
Government. The treaty of 1801 provided that it should only 
consist of four Battalions of Regular Infantry, one Battalion Ir- 
regular ditto, 2,000 Cavalry, and 300 Artillery, with such propor- 
tion of armed police as might be necessary for the preservation 
of order and the collection of the revenue. Saadut Ali Khan, 
the wise and able successor of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, in consequence 
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of the treaty referredT to* reduced bis force to 30,000 of all ranksL 
Our local authorities were so unwil^ng to order the interference 
of our troops until they had first satisfied themselves that the 
cause in which they were called on to interfere was a just one, 
and the interference when made often led to so much difficulty 
and occasioned so much jealousy, that the successors of Saadut 
Ali Khan, who were less careful administrators than himself, 
were anxious to increase theii^own native force, and to do away 
with the necessity for British intervention altogether. During 
the reign of G-hazee-ood-Deen Hyder, who succeeded in 1814 
and died in 1827, the native army of Oudh was in^eased to 
60,000 men. It continued to be increased, partly for the rea- 
sons above stated, and partly because the miniaters who con- 
trolled its increase made a profitable speculation of the addition- 
al patronage which they thus conferred upon themselves. On 
the death of Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyder in 1857, the total force 
of the Oudh army was 67,956. Of these 20,000 were described as 
regulars ; the remainder were even by themselves acknowledged 
to be a undisciplined rabble. Many of the Regiments in 1850 
had received no clothing since the visit of the Marquis of Has- 
tings upwards of 30 years previously, and the distribution of pay 
had been equally precarious. Even the animals destined for mi- 
litary purposes were starved and cheated of their dues. The Go* 
vernment Bullocks seldom received one-third of their rations, 
while the value of the whole was carefully charged for in the 
public accounts. The only wonder is that the military force of 
Oudh managed to hang together at all, so ill- regulated and ill- 
supplied was it in every department 

In 1834 it had been determined to depose the King of Oudh, 
on the ground of his having proved himself lamentably incom- 
petent for government, and a despatch had been fraured by 
the India ^oard with that view in 1834 during the Government 
of Lord William Bentinck, authorizing him to carry out the de- 
position whenever it appeared to him convenient. The despatch 
however was never sent, as two of the Court of Directors, Messrs. 
H. Ellis, and Holt Mackenzie, were violently opposed‘to 
such a measure. Advice and remonstrance were frequently 
employed by successive Governor- Generals, in the vain hope 
of influencing the sovereigns of Oudh to address themselves 
manfully to the remedy^ of the crying evils which existed in 
their dominions. Lord *^illiam Bentinck in January 1831, and 
again in August 1832, pointed out to the reigning king of the 
time the abuses of his authority which existed, amounting to an 
infraction of the treaty of 1801, and called upon him for his 
own sake and fOr the sake of hie country to endeavour at all 
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events to commence some improvement' Finally Lord Hardinge, 
in October 1847, personally addressed to the king a most 
friendly warning, acquainting him that the reports of the anar- 
chy wmch existed in his dominions were so constant and so un- 
favorable, that power had been vested in him by the Home Go- 
vernment to take the man^ement of the affairs of Oudh into 
his own hands, but that he was unwilling to avail himself of that 
authority, without giving the king one last chance to effect those 
reforms himself, which, if not bon& fide carried out, must 
eventually be undertaken by the hands of others. He conclud- 
ed by winning the king, “that by wisely taking timely mea- 

* sures for^the reformation of abuses, as one of the first acts of his 
‘ reign, his Majesty would with honour to hie own character, 

* rescue his people from their present miserable condition — but if 
‘ he procrastinated, he would incur the risk of forcing the 
‘ British Government to interfere, by assuming the Govern- 

* ment of Oudh ; that the Governor General was not dispos- 
‘ ed to act immediately on the power vested in him by the 
‘ East India Company, still less was he disposed to hold the 
‘king responsible for the misrule of his predecessors, nor did he 
‘ expect that so inveterate a system of misgovernment could 

* suddenly be eradicated ; that the resolution, and the prelimi- 
‘ nary measures to effect this purpose, can and ought at once 
' to be adopted by the king ; that if His Majesty cordially enters 
‘into the plan suggested by the Governor General for the ira- 
‘provement of his administration, he may have the satisfac- 
‘tion, within the period specified of two years, of checking 
‘ and eradicating the worst abuses, and at the same time of main- 
‘ talning his own sovereignty and the native institutions of his 
‘ kingdom unimpaired; but if he does not, it must be manifest 
‘ to the whole world, that whatever may happen, the king has 
‘ received a friendly and timely warning.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal no improvement nor attempt at 
improvement was made. In November 1851, Sir W. H. Sleeman, 
the Resident, writes from Lucknow. “Lucknow affairs are 
‘ now in a state to require the assumption of the entire manage- 
‘ ment of the country. All the members of the Royal family (save 
‘ the king’s own household) are wishing for some great measure 
‘ to place them under the guarantee of the British Government. 
‘ The people all now wish for it, at ^ast all the well disposed, 
‘ for there is not a man of integrity^ or humanity left m any 
‘oflice. The king’s understanding has* become altogether emas- 
‘ culated ; and though he would not willingly do harm to any one, 
‘he is unable to protect any one.” And again, from Lucknow 
under date 11th September 1854, speaking of the king;— 
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He is certainly not of ^oand mind^ and things mast ere long 
' come to a crisis. The minister^ a consummate knave, and one 
^ of the moat incompetent men of business that I have ever 

* known, has all the revenues and patronage of the country to 

* distribute among those who have access to the king exclusively. 
‘ They are poets, fiddlers, eunuchs, and profligate women — and 
‘ every one of them holds, directly or indirectly, some court or 

* other, fiscal, criminal, or civil, through which to fleece the peo- 
^ pie. Anything so detestable as the Government I have no- 
‘ where witnessed, and a man less competent to govern than the 

* king I have never known.” After eight years instead of two had 
elapsed since the friendly warning above alluded to, and no at- 
tempt at improvement had yet been made, a proclamation by 
the Governor General in Council dated February 7, 1856, was 
issued at Lucknow, of which the following is the purport 
The friendly intentions of the British Government have been 
wholly defeated by the obstinacy or incapacity or apathy of the 
Viziers and Kings of Oudh. The king, like most of his prede- 
cessors, takes no real share in the direction of public affairs. The 
powers of Government throughout his dominions are for the 
most part abandoned to worthless favorites, unfit for their du- 
ties and unworthy of trust. The Collectors of Kevenue hold 
sway over their districts with unconti oiled authority, extorting 
the utmost payment from the people, without reference to past 
or to present engagements. The king’s troops, with rare excep- 
tions undisciplined and disorganized and defrauded of their 
pay by those to whom it is entrusted, are permitted to plunder 
the villages for their own support, so that they have become a 
lasting scourge to the country they are employed to protect. 
Gangs of freebooters infest the districts ; law and justice are un- 
known ; armed violence and bloodshed are daily events ; and 
life and property are nowhere secure for an hour. Inasmuch 
then as His Majesty Wajid Ali Shah has neglected to fulfil the 
obligations of the treaty of 1801 whereby he was bound to 
establish within his dominions such a system of administration 
as should be conducive to the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects, and inasmuch as the treaty he thereby violated has 
been declared to be null and void, and inasmuch as His Ma- 
jesty has refused to enter into other agreements which were 
offered to him in lieu of such treaty, and inasmuch as the terms 
of the treaty, if it had oeen still maintained, forbade the em- 
ployment of British officers in Oudh, without which no efficient 
system of administration could be established there, it is mani- 
fest to all that the British Government had but one alternative 
before it. Either it must altogether desert the people of Oudh, 
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and deliver them up helpless to oppression and tyranny^ or it 
must put forth its own great power on behalf of a people, for 
whose happiness it more* than fifty years ago engaged to in- 
terpose, and must at once assume to itself the exclusive and 
pernffcanent administration of the territories of Oudh. AV here- 
fore, proclamation is hereby made, that the Government of Oudh 
is henceforth vested, exclusively and for ever, in the Honorable 
East India Company. 

It had on more than one occasion been the practice of the 
Oudh Government to advance loans to the British, the interest 
of which generally at 6 per cent, was used to pay the pensions of 
public servants of Oudh and of members of the Oudh Royal fami- 
ly. These loans, extending over a period of several years, amount- 
ed in all to 3^ crores, .€3,500,000 sterling. The first loan was 
offered by Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder to the Marquis of Hastings 
on the 15th October 1814, as a present to the Company on his 
accession to the Musnud of Oudh. It was declined as a gift but 
accepted as a subscription to the 6 per cent. Government fund. 
The amount received was one crore and 60 lakhs, or £1,600,000 
sterling. In the subsequent year a second loan of a crore of 
Rupees was negociated for the express purpose of carrying on 
the Nepaulese war. On the 20th June 1815, when the Marquis 
of Hastings* Governor General, was at Futteyghur, he received 
an application from Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, then Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, that a cession should be made to Oudh of the 
lands of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, on any terms which 
might be considered desirable. This grant was applied for 
partly for sporting purposes, and partly because the narrow 
strip of Khyreeghur and Kufichunpoor, which lay between the 
Oudh dominions on the one band and the Nepaul territories on 
the other, served as a perfect nest for freebooters and despera- 
does who committed robberies and murders on either side, and 
then escaped punishment and defied justice by flying over the 
British frontier. Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor had been 
part of ,the districts assigned to us in 1801, and though the no- 
minal rental had been 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, they had 
never paid to us since that date over Rs. 50,000. 

Lord Hastings declined at the time acceding to the grant, 
but said that at the termination of the Ghoorka war, when an 
additional tract, viz., that now knowqjas the Oudh Terai, should 
be placed at his disposal, this tractjtogether with the Khyreeghur 
district should be made over to Oudh, on condition of the Na- 
wab Vizier wiping off* one crore of the debt which we had 
incurred towards him. Accordingly on the conclusion of the 
Nepaulese war, by the decisive victory of Meekwanpoor gained 
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by the British under Ochtfirlony on the 27th February, 1816, it 
was stipulated that all the territory pccupied by British troops, 
including the valley of the Raptee, Hilrrearpoor, and some other 
places of note, should be ceded by the Nepaulese. A portion 
of this country, together with the districts of Khyreeghur and 
Kunchunpoor, was then made over by us to Oudh, in lieu of 
one crore of Rupees forming part of the sums borrowed from 
them as aforesaid. The treaty by which their lands were made 
over by us to Oudh was dated life 1 Ith May, 1816. On the an- 
nexation of Oudh by the British Government in 1856, these lands, 
with the rest of the kingdom, of course fell again into our posses- 
sion. now in 1860, we purpose giving the terai portion of 

them back again to Nepaul, as a remuneration for services 
performed to our cause during the late mutiny. These ser- 
vices do not consist so much in the actual assistance afforded 


us by Nepaulese troops during the war, as that cannot be 
said to be of much value. Neither do they consist in the fact 
of the King’s having naarched with three Brigades this last cold 
season to annihilate Benee Madhoo (whom he killed) and to 
snuff out the last sparks of the mutiny which were kept 
smouldering by a few wretched, hopeless rascals who had taken 
refuge within the Nepaul Frontier. This service could with 
ease, with equal efficiency and with greater rapidity, have been 
performed by any one of the many columns, either in the 
autumn of 1859 or the spring of the same year, who were lying 
dormant on the frontier. The main body of the Rebels were 
at no time further off than Dang Valley and that, as we well 
know, lies north of the Raptee, 24 miles from the debouchure of the 
pass of the Koronia Sota into the Sonar valley, and generally 
lying nearly parallel with Deocar. It could any day have 
been reached by a march of two days from Sidonia Ghat, or of 
four days from Baraitcb, of three days from Seogurh, or four 
days from Akonnah, at all of which places we had quasi move- 
able columns doing little or nothing during the spring of 1859. 
Any two of these columns would have ,been sutiBcient to 
have destroyed the remains of the rebel forces quite as efficient- 


ly as could have been done by the columns of Jung Bahadoor. 
One of the many services which were rendered to us by Jung 
Bahadoor during the late disturbances, was that he placed him- 
self in bis own country prominently forward as a friend and 
supporter of the British.*^ He threatened with death any who 
spoKe of joining the rebels, and he actually punished with death 
some who dared to take active steps towards so uniting them- 
selves. And all this he did at a time when the feeling of the 


Nepaulese vyas enthusiastic in favour of the rebel sepoys, Ne- 
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paul may be considered as the strdhghold of the Hindoo reli- 
^on, ae there no Mahommedan conquerors have interfered to 
disturb their original sujlerstitious worship. In Nepaul the 
Pagoda stands alone, unrivalled by the minaret of the Moslem. 
Here therefore, if anywhere, a war of deen” or religious bi- 
gotry would find its enthusiastic supporters ; and it is now an 
acknowledged fact that the bulk of the population of Nepaul 
were devoted to the cause of the sepoys. Some honor and 
reward is surely therefore due*from us to the single stout heart 
and strong arm which prevented the great mass of 2,000,000 
of disaffected neighbours from joining the side of our enemies. 
He also performed another friendly act towards us inikeeping 
under surveillance the Banee Chundab, and having her where- 
abouts twice daily reported to him. This lady, the mother of 
Dhuleep Singh and widow of the powerful Runjeet Singh, not- 
withstanding her profligate character, from her connection with 
their idolized Runjeet, (which connection was not a particular- 
ly faithful one as far as she was concerned), still retains consi- 
derable influence over the Sikhs, and more than one of them 
were detected corresponding with her during the mutinies, 

Whatever the reason may be, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment have acted on better information than can be at the dis- 
posal of individuals, and had not Jung Bahadoor performed 
^ome more important services than those which are generally 
patent to the public, it is scarcely probable that he would have 
been made K. C. B., or that he would have had this fine tract 
of land conferred upon him in the name of two sovereigns. 
The use to which he intends putting his new possession when 
it shall have been conferred upon him, is to convert it into a run 
for wild Elephants, many of which are to be found in the ad- 
joining forests. Now as the elephant is an animal who shuns 
the noise of mankind, who cannot abide the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe, and who flies for miles on hearing the crack of a 
rifle, the sportsman and the speculator in timber, (who would 
be a moat successful speculator in these forests if he had money, 
liberty and energy) may fancy how much prospect they have 
of being permitted to tollow their respective vocations within 
the Nepaulese limits. 

The new boundary between the British territories and those 
of the Maharajah of Nepaul, diverges from the old one 
at the top of the Hill nearly oppoSte Balapore Tal. Be- 
fore we leave this range of hills it may be as well to give 
a brief description of the passes through them into the fertile 
valleys of Nepaul. There are several passes between Sidonia 
Ghat and Botwall. But we sh^ particularize only the three 
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principal ones, which are ihe passes of the Jurwah, Budjkaye, 
and Koronia Sota. The Jurwah pass is situated not far 
from the Arrah Nuddee which is the Eastern boundary be- 
tween us and Nepaul. The Jurwah pass leads between Newul- 
gurh and Ghururbeer, and is altogether about ] 2 miles in length. 
The pass on the Oudh side is formed by the bed of a tor- 
rent which runs from the Hills into the Boodhee Raptee. The 
bed of the torrent is about 200 yards broad and is covered 
with large loose boulders of limhstone rock. After advancing 
about 2^ miles the key of the pass is reached ; this consists 
of two large perpendicular pillars of rock about 200 feet high 
each, and between them is a deep black pool of water, only 
fordable along a very narrow edge at the side of one of the 
rocks. After passing this formidable obstacle and progressing 
about two miles further on, the traveller comes to a thick- 
ly wooded hill which leads him to the summit of the pass, 
distant about six miles from its entrance on either side. Hence 
at a* elevation of about 2,000 feet above the plateau, a magni- 
ficent view is obtained of the interior of !N epaul, comprising 
four distinct ranges of Hills, and embracing the fertile valleys 
ot' Sonar and Deocar watered by the winding Raptee. The 
Raptee appears to be about 12 miles from the top of the pass ; 
its bed is almost choked up with sand. The Jurwah pass is 
entirely unavailable for military purposes on any large scale; 
it is quite impassable by Cavalry and Artillery under any 
circumstances. ISmall bodies of Infantry might traverse it on an 
emergency, but not if rapid motion was required or if at all 
encumbered with baggage. 

Following the range of Hills about 30 miles W* N. W. 
from Newulgurh, we come to Musha, about five miles from 
which is the entrance to the pass of Budjkaye. This is a 
much more open pass than either of the others, and is the only 
one which could be passed with prudence in the face of an 
opposing force. There are many parts of it capable of strong 
defence, and a determined foe might offer serious opposition# 
Still the jungle on the low parts is open, and the strong positions 
might be outflanked and turned. The pass of Budjkaye like 
that of the Jurwah leads up the bed of a torrent. It leads first 
of all in a direction N. E., then bends off to the North- 
ward and so reaches the summit. After reaching the summit it 
takes a sharp bend to the W. N. W. then turns to the 
N. W. again, and enters ' the Sonar valley in a direc- 
tion nearly due North. Its extreme length is about 11 miles^ 
and the height of the crest of the pass is about 1,000 feet 
above the plateau. It is mounted by a steady ascent. On com- 
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mencing it there are two very afrkwarJ wet nullahs to cfosu 
which would effectually stop Artillery, even supposing it pos- 
sible, which it would not be, to bring them as tar as these ob- 
stacles. Once over these the ground mounts by an easy ac- 
cent to the summit. The Hills on either side of the pass 
might be crowned without difficulty ; the slopes fall gradually 
towards the pass and the Hill sides are only thinly covered 
with jungle. In short it is a good open pass. The first Sikh 
Infantry went to the top of^ it, on the 23rd May 1859^ the 
officers riding or walking at pleasure, and the whole of the 
ammunition of the Kegiment accompanying carried on mules. 
A party of Hodson’s Horse advanced nearly to the top 
of the pass, and were stopped merely to spare the horses from 
fatigue, and not because there would have been any difficulty 
in their proceeding. The crest is composed of rounded lime- 
stone hills covered with thick grass. There is no water 
to be found in this pass during summer after crossing the nul- 
lahs aforesaid, which are within one-half and two miles respective- 
ly of the entrance of the pass, and the water in these nullahs 
during the month of May is stagnant and undrinkable. The 
Budjkaye pass is decidedly practicable for Cavalry and for In- 
fantry, and although it would be a fatiguing march there is no 
reason why the baggage on mules, camels or elephants should not 
accompany. 

Ten miles W. N. W. from Budjkaye, at the back of 
the small village of Grigelee, and about four miles north of Bala- 
poor Tal, is the entrance to the pass of Koronia Sota. The extreme 
length of this pass is about 13^mile8, it is very winding, and in 
many places the path is very broken and rocky. In no place 
except on the lower part ot the Nepaul side where it leads 
down the sandy bed of a dry rivulet, is it passable for man or 
beast unless in single file, and even then he must be careful o£ 
his manner of going. The direction of the pass is first of ail 
to the N. E. then bending slightly to the westward, then 

N, W. crossing the ridge in a direction due north, then 

bending to the N. E., and afterwards round by a gentle 

curve in a direction N. N. W. There are three very 
abrupt ascents and descents, and nu^ierous lesser ones. Shortly 
after passing the summit which may be about 1 ,500 feet high 
the path le^s for several hundred ^ards along the stony bed 
of a torrent only a few feet broad, and hemmed in on each side 
by walls of dark coloured limestone rock. This would be a 
very dangerous part to pass in front of an enemy ; indeed the 
whole pass is decidedly a dangerous one and should only be 
attempted on emergency. The direction is winding, the ascenta 
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and descents are numerous, the jungle where there Is any is thick, 
the path is narrow and rugged, and there is no place where 
a Tiew can be had at one time pf more than half a mile of the 
direction of the track. Gordon’s Sikhs, accompanied by a Wing 
of the 53rd Regiment on Elephants, traversed this pass during 
the heat of the day on the 4th May, 1859, in pursuit of Dabee 
Been, with a force of 2,000 men. About 50 of the rebels were 
slain in the pass, but the alarpi having been given the remain- 
der saved themselves by a precipitate flight and escaped that 
night to Dang. The small BritisS force penetrated into the 
Sonar valley, where they camped for the night, and returned 
next morning. Several ponies accompanied the force, as did also 
a Shu ter Sowar and an orderly of Hodson’s Horse on horse- 
back. Water quite good enough to drink is found at three spots 
in the pass. The pass of Koronia Sota is practicable for Infan- 
try with their baggage, though with some difficulty and with 
the chance of delay. It cannot be said under any circumstances 
to he passable for Cavalry, although on emergency mounted 
oiderlies might be sent that way without fear of their not being 
able to get through. It is conveniently situated as it leads into 
the Sonar valley nearly opposite Sitka Ghat A small cattle 
village (Gowrie) is on the opposite side close to the debouchure 
of the pass. The valley of Sonar at the spot is about 20 miles 
broad, and the Raptee is a clear broad stream. The ground seems 
a rich stiff clay, and the stubble from the barley crop which was 
on the ground in the summer of 1859 would have done credit 
to a farm in the Lothians of Scotland. The Sonar valley seems 
sparsely inhabited, but well cultivated. 

The boundary line leaves the crest of the Nepaul range near 
the Koronia Sota pass, and passing through the belt of jungle 
which is here only about 3 J miles thick at the foot of the Hills, 
runs across the fine open plateau of the Terai in a N. W. 
direction, and after traversing another belt of forest about three 
miles thick which fringes the Raptee, crosses the river near 
Sidonia Ghat. We may here mention that the pass through the 
Hills into the Sonar valley of Nepaul at the back of Sidonia 
Ghat, and along the course of the Raptee, is a broad open road 
practicable for forces of all arms. As a general rule in moving 
Artillery through the Oudh side of the Terai, the guns should 
be kept on the Southeri^and Western bank of the Raptee, that 
is on the side farthest from the Hills, as here the ground is 
scarcely at all intersected by nullahs, whereas on the side near- 
est the hills they are frequent. Artillery may iJe brought from 
Lucknow to Baraitch, from Baraitch to Seogurh or to Nauparah, 
and from either of these places to Sidonia Ghat> and so along 
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either batik of the Raptec iQto tbe*Sonar valley of Nepaul, 
without any difficulty. Artillery also have been Drought from 
Toolseepoor to ’ Bhinga, but with considerable delay in each 
day’s march from having to cross the nullahs aforesaid. The 
bottom of the liver Raptee has been reported to be unsound^ 
but that ia a mistake. It is fordable with ease and with safety, 
at intervals of not more than four miles, anywhere between 
Bhln^a and Sidonia Ghat, and where water flows the bot- 
tom IS sound. In some places by the side of the water there 
are shaking sands, but these are eabily seen and avoided. 
On tlie south of the iiaptee the ground is open and cultivated 
for some distance. Over this the boundary line passes for about 
four miles, and then entering the jungle passes to the North of 
Bankie, and continues still through jungle in a N. N. W. di- 
rection till it gets near Pudnaha, then turns off more westerly 
and passing to the south of Pudiiaha surrenders that village to 
the barbarian. From Pudnaha to the Girvvah River the 
country is open. The soil is a rich muttear or dark argillace- 
ous mould, and is capable of growing crops of any description. 
The Girwah is crossed about eight miles south of Murela where 
it is a fine broad stream some 300 yards broad, and at the deep- 
est part of the ford about three feet deep. Once acrosg the Gir- 
wah the line first passes through what may really be called 
forest, in contradistinction to the jungle which has hitherto co- 
vered the face of the country. Tlie lordly saul towers to a 
height of upwards of 100 feet, and is in appearance something 
like the English elm. The b.5soo is not quite so high and is 
in appearance more like the Birch ; the peculiarity of a sissoo 
forest is that it is always an open forest without underwood, and 
the trees from 20 to 30 yards apart. There are seldom many 
other trees mixed with it. The saul on the contrary is a grega- 
rious tree and rears its lieight among smaller neighbours ; some 
of these smaller neighbours are also very valuable, and amongst 
these one not the least so, is the ebony tree. Prom the Girwah 
to the next considerable stream which is crossed the forest is 
general, but on approaching the Kuriallee, the line runs 
along on open prairie some six miles broad by 20 long, fringed 
with sissoo forests on either side. Both the sissoo and the 
saul are very heavy kinds of timber, and when conveyed down 
a river it requires the buoyancy oCot^i’e© canoes to float two 
logs. They are both extensively used in building gun car- 
riages in India. The Kuriallee is crossed at Gholee Ghat, 
where it is a Quarter of a mile broad. It is only passable by 
troops or passengers in boats. There is however a ford a little 
below the forks of the Kuriallee and Mahona where elephants 
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can with some difficulty wade across. The boundary line runs 
along the Mahona river as far as Gowarrec Ghat. For about 
eight miles after passing tbe KnriaUee, the country is a dense 
forest, and includes a small glade called Sonapata, which is one 
of the most favorable places for tiger shooting in India. The 
forest then turns off to the northward, and runs along the low- 
er slopes of the hills with a general breadth of about eight miles ; 
this breadth is however by up means continuous, and often 
includes lar^ open prairies of many square miles in extent. 
The climate throughout this district is unfavorable to the health 
of Europeans, or indeed to that of any upright walking bipeds 
except the Taroos or aboriginal natives of the locality. The 
Terai in all may be stated to be 5,000 square miles in extent, 
of which two-thirds are torest and the remainder arable open 
land. There are two unhealthy seasons, one at the latter end 
of August, September, and October, when the diseases are sup- 
posed to arise from bad air ; the other unhealthy season is said 
to be from bad water, and to prevail during the months of May 
and June. We believe however that both the duration and the 
virulence of this unhealthy season are much exaggerated, and 
have certainly seer^ native troops, and Europeans also, exposed 
to the climate in the centre of the Terai during the whole of the 
month of May without suffering from it in the slightest. 
There is however in some wells at this season, according to Sir 
li. Sleeman, a thin bituminous scum often found over the wa- 
ter ; this he thinks arises from the coal measures which lie below. 
After the rains the unbeaithiness is as easily accounted for as 
it is undoubted. The water stagnates on a cold, retentive, clayey 
soil ; the vegetable matter with which the surface is thickly over- 
spread decays and becomes putrid. The water thus in it- 
self becomes tainted, and as it filters through the soil taints in 
its turn the various wells ; and the exhalations arising from the 
surface are albO deleterious and produce disease. One simple re- 
medy would obviate all this, and that would be a good system 
of drainage. The malaria in the Terai is supposed to rise to a 
height of 12 feet from the surface of the soil. In this the popu- 
lar belief is probably not far from correct, although an eloquent 
medical writer has lately endeavoured to demonstrate that mala- 
ria never rises over three and a half feet. The boundary line after 
leaving the Mahona takts a bend to the southward through au 
open country, bounded on the south by the fine forests of 
Khyreeghur which still reraaia entirely in our possession. It 
then takes a circuitous course following the nearly dry bed of 
an old stream. Here it passes through a rich forest which is 
equally dense on both sides of the boundary. A bend of about 
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ten miles in a direction North East and by Nortli then brings 
us to the Sarda River at Bela Ghat, which is here a fine stream 
900 yards broad with deaf rapid flowing water, and a depth of 
from 10 to 25 feet. From Bela Ghat which is near the con- 
fluence of the river Moh^, the line runs along the River 
Sarda to Gossee Ghat, and from thence until it meets the 
Hills about 25 miles N. E. from Philibheet. 

The tract of land thus made oyer to the Nepaulese comprises a 
district about 125 miles long, with a breadth varyiftg from 10 to 
20 miles. Not above one- tenth of it is cultivated, though probably 
nearly one -third mi^ht be brought under cultivation with pro- 
per management. The actual revenue raised from arable land 
is at present only 60,000 Rupees per annum. From the forests 
the yield is precarious ; any man who choees may at present 
cut timber in them, merely paying four Rupees for each log 
when he brings it to the ghats for export From this source 
about 1,50,000 Rupees are at present received by Government, 
but with proper management the forests no doubt might be 
made to produce three lakhs of Rupees per annum. The prin- 
cipal use to which the land is at present devoted is to the pas- 
turage of large herds of cattle sent from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Oudh. The pasture is rich and thick, and far superior 
to any which is met with in any part of the districts surrounding 
European stations. This pasture is paid for at the rate of four 
annas per month per animal, and the dues are levied by the Go- 
vernment Collector. It can scarcely be supposed than one-fif- 
teenth of the pasture so consumed is actually paid for, as there do 
not seem to be nearly sufficient superintendents to take proper 
account of the numbers. Irregularly however as this source of 
revenue is collected, it yields about a lakh of Rupees per annum. 
The actual annual value therefore of the whole district now 
made over to Jung Bahadoor is 3,10,000 Rupees. If it is not 
turned into a preserve for elephants as proposed, it is probable 
the value may be much increased, as the Nepaulese employes 
exercise more vigilant superintendence over their lands and 
revenues, than can be said to be exercised by any of our native 
rajahs, and the Nepaulese estates in the neighbourhood of Tool- 
seepoor are excessively well managed. In xaising our revenue 
from land we seem to have frequently cojfled the native system, 
instead of introducing any system of «our own. It is scarcely 
therefore Burprising that the natives should be better able to 
carry out their own system, than are we — their foreign imita- 
tors. As to the poor ryots, or actual cultivators, the (mange to 
;them must be a matter of great indifference. Whether the Lord 
of the soil have sworn fealty to British or to Nepaulese laws 
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he will be equally eure to screw as much as possible out of the 
unfortunate ryot, and happy he who shall be able to pay what 
is demanded of him, and yet have sufficient left for the bare 
subsistence of his family. 

A most promising sanitarium for the troops in Oudh, if a 
right to it for that purpose could be procured, is to be met with 
in the second range of Hills, at the source of the Mohan river, 
at about 65 miles distance in a direction N. N. W. from the sta- 
tion of Luckeempoor. 

This station falls within the Nepaul boundary, but so slightly 
that It is probable had a timely effort been made, a cession of it, 
might have been secured. The name of the place is Musseab, 
ts elevation is roughly computed at 7,000 feet, there are up- 
wards of two miles extent of nearly level table land, the sides 
of the Hills are covered with Rhododendrons, and the surface 
of the top is one continued carpet of violets. The present ap- 
proach to it is up the dry bed of the Mohan river, and the coun- 
try is much infested by tigers. It must be confessed that we 
know excessively little of the country which bounds our Nor- 
thern Frontier ; from Nynee Tal to Darjeeling is almost a terra 
incognita. Our surveyors took little pains to ascertain either 
the configuration or the nature of the country, while it was yet 
ours, and now that much of this extent has fallen under the 
Nepaulese rule, our natural mountain frontier has become a 
sealed book equally to the surveyor, the naturalist, the geologist, 
or the sportsman. The boundary has now been distinctly mark- 
ed by small stone pillars about a foot high placed at intervals 
along the line. It has been an express condition of Lord Can- 
ning that the ancient Nepaulese boundary should be restored 
precisely as it existed previous to the war of 1816. 

In the olden times to which we have referred, the. boundary 
question between Oudh and Nepaul, led to frequent bickerings 
and quarrels. The forests of Khyreeghur and the banks of the 
Kuriallee and the Sarda, were infested by bands of Moss- 
troopers, as troublesome, if not so daring or so bard^ as those 
which were wont to rove from Tweed to Solway. Let us hope 
that those disagreeable episodes in the annals of the past may 
not be revived in the history of the future, and that the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and of Nepaul, as well as the sub- 
jects of both countries,* remembering that this debateable land 
has been bestowed as a guerdon for extinguishing the last sparks 
of an old quarrel, may so conduct themselves as to avoid gather- 
ing from it fresh fuel for a new one. 
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Art, ly. — Rural Life in Bengal , illustrative of Anglo- Indian 
Suburban Lfc , more particularly in connection with the Plan- 
ter and Feasantryy the varied produce of the Soil and Seasons , 
with copious details of the Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, 
Letters from an Artist m India to his Sisters in England, By 
the Author of Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,'' Rough Notes 
of a Rough Trip to Rangooyf etc. London : W. Thacker & 
Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1860. 

The Sepoy Rebellion in the North has been followed by a 
ryot mutiny in Lower Bengal. ^o what a train of thoughts 
does this give rise I The sepoy rebelled because he was too 
well fed, too well paid, too much humoured, too much pam- 
pered. The sepoy rebelled because rebellion came natural to 
him. His whole career had been a series of petty rebel- 
lions. The ryot breaks out into open rebellion against his 
master, as if under the influence of some sudden inspiration. 
To all True Blues of the Meergunj School, these facts may 
serve as a further illustration of the unfathomable treachery and 
base ingratitude of native character. To them these facts will af- 
ford a convincing proof that, do what we can, it is simply im]>ossi- 
ble to enlist on our side the sympathies of those over whom 
we rule ; that kindness or severity is attended with the same 
sad consequences ; that the natives of India may fear, but that 
they never will love their European Rulers. 

Like all hasty generalizations, there is in such reasoning as 
this some little portion of truth. At the present moment, while 
the Indigo Commission is sitting, we shall not undertake to 
describe in detail the life of a ryot in an Indigo district, or 
to point out what may be the causes of the unwillingness on 
the part of the ryots to cultivate Indigo. But we shall look 
at the Bengal Ryot generally, and ex}>ose in passing some of 
the many inaccuracies with which a book, otherwise full of 
really usa^ information, we mean Rural Life in Bengal, ’ 
is crowd^ We shall describe ryot life in the Rice districts of 
Bengal. We shall point out the advantages held out to the 
ryots in the nee districts — advantages which have brought 
about quite a revolution in the life and habits of the ryots in 
general. • 

The cultivation of Indigo is almost entirely in the hands of 
European Planters, who stand between the zemindars and the 
ryots, holding their lands generally of the zemindars. The 
^cultivation of Indigo is anything but popular with the na- 
tives. Why it should be so, wc do not feel ourselves to be in 
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a position to dogmatize. • In some districts, Europeans are for- 
bidden by the terms of their engagement to grow Indigo on 
their estates. We have known cases in which those ryots who 
have been most unmanageable so long as they were obliged to 
sow Indigo have given no trouble whatever as soon as they had. 
carried their point, and had been allowed to grow what they 
believed to be more profitable to themselves. We know of a 
case where the ryots paid up all demands against them, without 
questioning their accuracy, befiause they had been told that 
they would not be required to sow Indigo in future. There 
can be no doubt that the cultivation of Indigo goes against the 
grain 'vyith a ryot. He does not like it. He does not wish to 
engage in it. This unwillingness arises from several causes. 
In the first place, and we think this in itself a sufficient rea- 
son, the ryot finds it more profitable to sow his paddy. Facts 
are stubborn things. Rice is more profitable than Indigo. 
Now we should like much to know where the Author of 
" Rural Life in Bengal,” ever succeeded in buying the com- 
monest and coarsest rice at 14 annas a maund, (p. 68.) Rice 
might have been selling at that rate some 10 years ago, but 
the Author must have known, or ought to have known, that the 
price of rice has risen immensely within the last four or five 
years. We know of a gentleman who makes very large ship- 
ments of rice to Calcutta for export, and who has to pay ^ very 
considerably higher price for it. The Author of “ Rural Life in 
Bengal” must have known that rice is selling at a higher price, 
and he ought to have made a correction on that score as he has 
done in so many other places in his book. As the passage 
now stands it is likely to mislead those who do not know better. 

But besides this circumstance, that the ryot finds Indigo less 
profitable than Rice, (and this might nc^have been the case, if 
the Planter keeping up with the times, had offered better termfe 
to the ryot,) his accounts instead of being made up every 
year, go on for years and years without being adjusted. The 
ryot never knows how he stands with hia Planter. He is conti- 
nually taking fresh advances, and he never knows how much 
of his debt has been paid off by the labour of the past year. In 
this state of uncertainty he works on, but never finds himself 
better off than he was when he first began. Like Sisyphus he 
succeeds in rolling the stone up the hill, only to see it roll 
down again. Like Ixion Tie is chained to a wheel which rolls and 
rolls and never drops. Like Tantalus he always seems to be 
within reach of his object and yet never secures it. Here too we 
must point out an inaccuracy of the Author oL“ Rural Life id 
Bengal.” He tells us, at page 90, that the Planter unlike tlw 
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Mahajuns — the Shylocks of India—^aAe no interest whatever 
of course for money advanced. Credat Judaeus. Why, the very 
cause of all the misery and ruin which eventually overtake the 
ryot, arises from the high rate of interest at which money is 
advanced to the ryot by the Planter. This fact has been repeat- 
edly noticed in the recent disturbances, but has never been con- 
tradicted. Here lies the origin of the ryot’s difficulties. He 
embarks on his Indigo speculation with what is to him a heavy 
debt, rendered still heavier in^consequence of the interest that 
he will have to pay. At the best it is a most precarious 
speculation. The ryot must trust to, though he can never 
reckon upon, genial showers and favorable weather. A 
shower of rain too soon or too late will ruin his prospects 
for the year. His crops fail. His debts remain unpaid. His 
only chance of tiding over the difficulty is by receiving fresh 
advances from the Planter. It m^ht be asked why need the 
ryot take fresh advances from the Planter under such circum- 
stances ? Simply because he can’t help himself, Pay me 
that thou owest,” says the Planter to him, or else take the con- 
sequences, and the ryot knows well what that means. Pay 
me that thou owest,” or take a fresh advance for the next year 
which may be more favorable. * 

Unlike his more fortunate master, the ryot lias no Insolvency 
Court open to afford him relief ; he has no chance given him of 
wiping out his past debts and of starting afresh Is it then any 
cause for wonder that the ryot simply yields to necessity ? A 
well known writer in a recent number of Fraser” has shown 
us how difficult it is for men with all the superior advantages 
which we enjoy, to keep ourselves from gioing vp when we 
ought rather to think of coming down. How different is the 
poor ryot’s case. He* has not even a chance given him of com- 
ing down. He has no other course open to him than to give 
up. 

We should be exceeding our limits if we were to follow the Au- 
thor of Bural Life in Bengal” through all his inaccuracies. We 
regret that a book which is otherwise so full of really Useful infor- 
mation, should he so sadly disfigured with uncalled for misrepresen- 
tations and rash assertion. We wish that the Author had known 
a little more of the officials in the Mofussil than a couple of days 
spent with the Assistant Magistrate 9f Kishnaghur could have 
enabled him to do, before he made such wild statements about 
civilians in general We should have wished him to see a 
little more of Indigo planting than he was able to see at Mul- 
^th House. We should like him to have seen for himself more 
man he appears to have done, to have been lees frequently ac- 
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compaDied with the rattle of his friend's stirrup as he rode, 
across the ryot’s khets.” We should have wished our Author 
to know a little more of our much-abused Regulations before ha 
ventured to state so dogmatically that Mahommedan Law was 
administered in all cases in our Courts, that the Law officer’s 
Futwa was taken in all cases before the Judges of our Mofus- 
sil Courts. We should have been glad to find that our An* 
thor was at least aware of the existence of Act XI. 1859, when 
he was descanting so grandilq^uently on all the vexatious an- 
noyances incident to holding landed property in India. He knows 
perfectly well that such a statement would tell in England ;* 
and he must have known equally well that Act XI, was going 
through its different stages before his work was in the press, 
or at least before the last proof sheet left his hands. We 
are sorry that our Author was not a little more careful in the 
choice of his authorities, before he quoted from the geographi- 
cal report of Major Ralph Smyth on the condition of the ryots 
in the 24-PergunnahB. 

As the book now stands, it is very far from being a correct 
representation of “ Rural Life in Bengal.” It is full ot mistakes, 
full of one-sided views, full of misrepresentations, and we do hope 
that abler hands tb^n ours will undertake the task of answer- 
ing it more completely and more satisfactorily than we have 
attempted to do. We cannot leave this part of our subject 
without expressing our deep regret at the attitude assumed by 
some of the Missionaries in Kishnaghur, We are sorry for this, 
as well for the sake of the ryots, as on account of the Holy 
Work in which the Missionaries are engaged, and for which we 
feel the deepest sympathy. The thought forces itself into our 
mind, that a Missionary to write long letters to the Indian Fields 
must have more time at his disposal than he ought to have. 
We cannot help thinking that a Missiohary’s life and work do 
not lie amid the fierce storm of political agitation. Our mind 
recurs to a passage in that Book which we but believe, and 
which they preach — in quiet and in confidence shall bo 
your strength.” We believe that if a man sets his mind to do 
what he believes to be bis duty, and does it quietly and earnest- 
ly he must succeed in the long run. We should oe indeed glad 
to see the # Missionaries influenced by some such principle, to 
see them keep to their own immediate duties, to see them rea- 
lize in their life and conduct, the truth they preach that their 
** kingdom is not of this world.” 

We have thus far described a ryot’s life and prospects in an 

• See the for February 18 

JCNJS, 1860. 2 I 
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lad^ district We have seen the dark side of the picture. 
Let UB now turn to the sunny side. 

How different is the ryot’s lot in the rice districts of Bengal. 
He gets a bit of land commensurate with his means. True it is 
he pays a high rent for it. He pays a Nuzur>, he pays Salami ; 
be pays Hani and Thori ; he pays half a bundle with extor- 
tions; despite all this, (and we are very far from saying that a 
ryot’s life, even in a rice district, is one of unmingled happiness), 
he ekes out bis living small tboeigb it be, without putting him- 
self to muck trouble, or without running any risks from bad 
weather, as his brother ryot in the Indigo districts always 
does. Idle by nature, the ryot takes kindly to husbandry. He 
works but little, and leaves nature to do the rest. It might be 
■aid almost literally of a ryot in a rice district, that be has but 
to “ cast his corn upon the waters and he finds it after many 
days.” His crops once sown, he has nothing more to do, no- 
thing more to fear. In due course of time his crops appear. 
Soon after they are reaped and stored. He finds a ready market 
for his rice, and gets a more than reasonable return for his outlay 
ef capitaL Now all this is no fancy sketch. It is true to the 
life ; ask any body who knows any thing at all of a rice dis- 
trict in Bengal, and he will confirm all we have said. 

To give an illustration of what we have said. Our night 
punkah bearers to whom we pay four Rs. each per mensem, 
hold 2 drons of land for which they pay 64 Rs. yearly to their 
Zemindar. A couple of drons of land would, in the part of the 
country of which we are speaking, be equal to about 16 acres. On 
this bit of land they clear as they tell 100 Ra every year after 
paying every thing, but we should say that 120 Rs. would not be 
above the mark. Besides palling our punkah at night they 
with two other brothers take the Alee Sahib to bis Court and get 
3 Rs. a month each, all the year round. Their yearly income 
then stands thus, 120 Rs. profit on their land, 48 Rs. from u» 
for pulling our punkah for 6 mouths, and 144 Rs. a year from 
the rrincipal Sudder Ameen, making in all oyer 300 Ks. a year 
to be divided amongst 6 brothers. Now can any thing like this 
be found in an Indigo district ? And this, be it observed, is not an 
exceptional case that we have singled out Rx uno disce omnes.* 
In a vice district a ryot knows what it is to be eomfortable, 
what it is to be above want, what it is to be independent He 
will not go abroad to seek for work unless he can make his 
own terms. In some districts in Eastern Bengal a palki 

* ^<The cue we have gWsn U talua from the least profitable part of the diatrkt 
^ of which We arc wntioj.’’ 
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18 laid with the nea^st diffionlty. In one district pnnlcA 
bearers are asking 5 Ks. a months where they only got 2^ Ba. 
10 or 12 years ago. To those^who do not look bdow the aur- 
face of things, who take what Carlyle calls a 8kiii*d€e{» 
view of things, this independence on the part of the ryot is very 
provoking. The high spirited Anglo-Saxon ad.venturer cannot 
^tand such impertinence. He has no notion of a native 
his own terms, demanding his own price. 

There are others again who^take an enlarged view of 
who look upon the fact to which we have alluded as a sooud 
phenomenon, as a fact in social science. Tlie history of 
every nation has taught them, that one sure sign of national 
prosperity is to be found in the condition of the laboring 
classes, and that such condition is healthy and hopeful when 
the laboring classes begin to feel what it is to be inde- 
pendent, when they know what it is to be above want For 
ourselves we welcome this stage of progress in a ryot’s life, 
we feel sure that one element at least, of social progress 
is at worL The ryot is above want He is learning to contrast 
habits of industry and self-dependence. He is beginning to 
regulate his expenditure by his income. And who that knows 
the almost in-born improvidence of the natives of this country, 
will not gladly accept this fact as one step in the -right direction, 
as one stage gained on the road to social progress ? 

Nor is this all. With the acquisition of a little land which se- 
cures to the ryot his competency, comes his unwillingness to leave 
his country or rather the district in which he was bom and where 
he has his family. When a ryot finds that he can always com- 
mand a ready sale for his crops, that he can always get enough 
from hfs land to enable him to live with his family, you may 
depend upon it he will not go abroad to seek out work, unless 
it be rendered attractive with the prospect of high wages. A 
servant who will serve you for four Rupees a month in his own 
district will not follow you to another for double that sum. 
You may perhaps ask, why ? The answer is very obvious. 
The man has some land, no matter how little. He has his yoke 
or two of oxen or even more, according to his circumstances. 
He has his cows, &c. He has his wife and family, and whilst he is 
serving you at your home, his children are away at work in the 
fields, ploughing, sowing, reaping. He goes home to his family 
every day. He has ahvays something to ask, something to 
talk about. He has just come across Fir Ban’s Khets, and has 
seen the “ Sarsu” thrive better than on his own lands ; or he does 
not think Cband Gazi’s bullocks so good as Mahmed All’s ; or 
if it be the season for the Aits DMn or the Boro he ^ 

2 12 
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Bpeculatos on the probable ont-tam/> If a Moesnlmani he ett-* 
quires after the eggs that are to go to the next day *8 h&t If 
a Hindoo^ bis son tells how the calf drank up all the milk, 
and so none has been sold. In short we think it a great 
mistake that some people make, when they say that a ryot talks 
of nothing but of pice and his ** Mokaddamg,'"^ He does talk 
of these things, and pray who does not, especially of the last, 
when it is his misfortune to fall into a lawyer’s hands ? All we 
maintain is, that the ryot has other topics of conversation. His 
very occupations find them for him. He has in short enough 
t|0 make his house a home. 

TTe have already pointed out one most hopeful sign of pro- 
gress in the ryot, and we wish to return to it, as it is one of the 
highest importance, one which cannot be too often noticed. 
We have spoken of the growing self-dependence of the ryot. 
This marks an epoch in the history of civilization in India. 
It shows that the ryot is beginning to emancipate himself from 
a most oppressive tyranny, the tyranny of protection, that 
he DOW looks to his own labors, his own industry, that he has 
his own lands, and that this is all he wants, and being all he 
wants b® makes every sacrifice to get it. 

Any one who is at all acquainted with Mofusail life must be 
aware of the daily growing importance that is attached to the 
possession of land, among all classes of natives. Domestic ser- 
vants, court peons, chaprasis,* all hold, or do their best to get 
a little land. If you happen to be a “ hakirrC' and take your 
chaprasi when you go out after snipe, he will be sure to take 
you over his khets first, and if in a moment of enthusiasm, after 
bringing down your first couple, you put a question or two to your 
cicerone about the crops &c., he will be sure to drop in the fact, 
that ** handcCs^' khets will yield a good crop, because Hazur’s 
Tarhrif ’ has brought him there. Perhaps in his own mind ban- 
da” may be swearing at Hazur for treading upon his youngicrops. 

We cannot here resist the temptation of quoting ‘^a rather 
long passage from the writings of one of the moat profound 
thinkers of the day on social questions, f l^othing that we 
could Bay, could put the fact we have been noticing, viz., 
the self-dependence of the ryot, in a stronger light. ‘*The 
'poor have come out of leading strings, and cannot any longer 
‘ be governed or treated little children. To their own qualities 
‘ must now be commended the care of their destiny. Modem 

* Thii m hope will explain the charge brought by some againat GoTernmeni 
of under-paying the peons attached to the Courts. The fact really is, that a 
chaprasi for the work he does, u better off than any other native of hu class . 

t John Btaart MilL FoliUoal Economy, Yob ii. p. 828. 
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* nations will have to liarn the lesaA that the well-bein^; 

* of a people must e:&idt by means of the justice and self-^ovem- 

* mentj the dikaiosyne and sophrosyne of the individual citizen* 
^ The theory of dependence attempts to dispense with the neces- 
‘sity of these qualities in the dependent classes. But now, 

* when even in position they are becoming less and less depen. 
‘ dent, and their minds less and less acquiescent in the degree 

* of dependence which remains, the virtues of independence are 
‘ those which they stand in need of. Whatever advice or exhor- 
^ tation or guidance is held out to the laboring classes, must 

* henceforth be tendered to them as equals and accepted with 
‘ their eyes open. The prospect of the future, depends on the 
‘ degree in which they can be made rational beings.” 

No description of ryot life would be complete without 
some notice of the new Rent Bill which was passed by 
the Legislature last year. A writer in the Hindu Patriot h^ 
called it the ryot’s Magna Charta. Henceforth a ryot is no more 
his Zemindar’s bondsman. His personal freedom is now secured 
to him, for his Zemindar can no longer force him to come to his 
Kutchorry, to beat him, keep him in duress, and afterwards re- 
lease him on the payment of a Matkat. His rent can only be 
enhanced, and he can himself be only ejected, subject to certain 
conditions. If his cropa^ are distrained and sold he has only 
himself to blame. Personal freedom, certainty of tenure, and 
security from distraint, these three grand provisions of the Bill, 
form an epoch in the constitutional History of India. The his- 
torical position of so bold a measure has not we think been 
sufficiently and prominently noticed. India has now entered 
upon a new phase of her career. She has emerged from the 
dark depths of feudalism into the bright sunlight of constitu- 
tional freedom. 

We do not hold at all with those who are inclined to look 
upon Act X. of 1859 as premature. We have no sympathy with 
those who would keep the ryot in leading strings for ever. The 
ryot has now outgrown his baby clothes. He must in other words 
have all to which he is entitled as a full grown freeman. We 
have here several objections urged against the practicability of 
this Bill. Was there ever any reform initiated against which 
the whole force of class interests and rent -born prejudices was 
not brought to bear ? The Zemindar has eveiy assistance afford- 
ed him by the law to Aalize his rents from his ryots, only be 
must treat the ryot as a freeman, and not as his slave ; only he 
must not drag the poor unfortunate ryot to his GuhrmKutoherry, 
And who tlmt knows aught of the atrocities committed in such 
places would dare to restore to the Zemindar a privilege he 
60 grossly abused ? 
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But mucli as we #ight wish^ we must not stay mudi 
longer on Act X. It requires a separate notice. How- 
ever, it is no use struggling against the change that > has 
been introduced. Nay rather we should do our beat to en- 
courage it, and if we have read the lessons of history aright, 
we shall not fail to do so. This reform, if wisely directed, must 
be attended with great national results. We may depend upon 
it that national prosperity can only co-exist with the well be- 
ing and social advancement ofothe working classes ; we may 
gather together mighty armies, and build large fleets; we 
may gratifj^ our national vanity with the mighty achievements 
of our military prowess; we may pride ourselves in an ante- 
diluvian aristocracy; but what will all this avail us so long 
as one million of working classes are oppressed, neglected, de- 
based ?• Wherein did all this avail Bussia in her late struggle 
with the Western Powers? Wherein does it avail her now 
amid her difficulties with the serf ? Wherein did all this avail 
the Great Napoleon whilst his conscription carried off villagers 
from their homes — left their fields neglected — their homesteads 
desolate ? Look at all the countries in Europe, and see if it is 
not the fact that wheresoever there has been, and still is, a mark- 
ed progress social and moral in the condition of the labouring^ 
classes, there is to be found national prosperity ? 

We have said that the great change in the condition of the 
ryots will if wisely directed be fraught will inestimable results to 
the country at large. We think that every unprejudiced mind 
must give Government credit for having done all it could well 
do. Look for instance at the mighty impulse that has been 
given to education all through the country. Now we have no- 
thing to do with Government schools, we cannot be charged 
with, “nothing like leather.” Still we do take some interest 
in the cause of native education, and moreover we think that it 
is the duty of every body whose lot has been cast in this coun- 
try to do so. It is a duty we owe them. It is a trust com- 
mitted to us, and we may be sure of this, that we shall be more 
than repaid for the proper discharge of this our duty in the 
general prosperity and well-being of the country. 

“ Aristotle’s criterion,” says Sir William Hamilton,! “ of an 

* Plato in the 4th Book of hiB Republic p. 420, urges this duty of looking to 
die general well-being of the country, iu very beautifnl language. 

f DisouBsion on Philosophy, Ac. p. 598 2nd Edition. Readers of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics, need scarcely be referred to the last Chapter of the former treatise 
and the 7th Book of the latter for Aristotle’s view on education. It is some time 
aince we have looked at Aristotle, but we think Sir W. Hamilton must have refer- 
red to a passage in the 4th Book of the Politics, where Ariatotle is duouMixig the 
best possible ton of Government. 
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* honest intelligent Government holds tfnusnaliy true.” “ A Go- 
vernment,” says tho philosopher, “ruling for the benefit of all, is 

* of its very nature anxious for the education of all, not only be- 

* cause intelligence is in itself a good, and the condition of good, 
' but even in order that its subjects may be able to appreciate 

* the benefits of which it is itself the source. Whereas a Govern- 
*ment ruling for the profit of its administrators, is naturally 

* willing to debase the mind and the character of the governed, 
^ to the end that they may be disqualified to understand, to care 

* for, and to assert their rights,” 

We do not think the Government system a decided succese 
— what human scheme or system ever was ? We are far from 
thinking it so successful as our Mission Schools, scattered about, 
not near enough though, all through the country. But this is 
a totally different question, to which we may return on some 
future occasion We have now to do with the results of Go- 
vernment education. All we contend for is, that if a measure 
is to be judged by its results, the Government system has been, 
and is successful. This we may reasonably infer from the al- 
most universal desire that prevails amongst the natives now-4* 
days to come to the Government schools or to send their sons 
there. • 

It is na use going against facts, go to any Government school 
in the Mofussil and you will see it thronged with pupils. Look 
up the school records and you will see that every year, nay 
every month, the school is increasing its numbers. In some 
schools, the head master will tell you that numbers are refused 
admission, as the classes are already too large. And where do 
all these lads come from? Not from the homes of wealthy Ze- 
mindars and influential Talookdars. No — but you will see there 
the sons of peasant proprietors and rising Shahirs, the sons in 
short of the poorer men of the middle classes. And yet in the 
face of all this, we have it constantly dinned into our ears that 
Government schools are a failure 1 

But education by itself will not be enough. We must find 
some scope for the energies, some outlet for the ambition of 
those youths who leave our Government schools and Mission 
schools. This we have every reason to hope will not be want- 
ing. European energy is every day developing some hitherto 
iiiS:nown resources of the country. All over 3je country, wo 
find European agency at wbrk, exploring mines, growing tea, cul- 
tivating hemp, and flax, and silk, and we must add indigo, con- 
structing railroads, building steam boats, clearing waste lands 
future cultivation. Who that has seen the immense start that 
has been given to European colonization, since the year of the 
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mutiny, can even In imagination picture to himself the India that 
is to be ? 

For ourselves, we have no sympathy with those who join in 
the outcry against the advent of European settlers. We think 
on the contrary, that we can never have enough — we can never 
have too much of European agency and European energy in 
India. But, we must have it of the right sort. We must 
have men who come out duly impressed with a sense of the 
high responsibilities with which every European in » India is 
charged. We must have men of a far different stamp from those 
who first left the shores of England to colonize Australia. The 
work is different, the agency employed must be different like- 
wise. We cannot — we dare not if we would, blot out from the 
map of history, nations that have exercised so vast an influence 
upon the civilization of the past. Ours is the work of resto- 
ration, of regeneration, not of extermination. 

Yes, we look forward to a glorious future -for India. We 
may not live to see our anticipations realized. Our lot may 
perchance be cast in still more troublous times than those the 
memory of which is still fresh upon most minds. The political 
complications in Europe may binder for a while the great work 
in which we are engaged, yet, if we have read God’s lessons 
aright, if the teaching of history be no dream nor illusion, 
India will outlive the fury of that storm, if it should ever burst 
over our heads. India in the undisturbed possession of that 
national liberty which we enjoy, in the full enjoyment of that 
religion which has made us what we are, will one day sit as a 

Queen among the nations, if she will not still be the brightest 
‘ gem in England’s Crown.” 

“ Le mouvement progressif de la BOci6t6, 6chappera done 
' facilement d T appreciation des hommes, surtout aux ^poques 

* de crise 6u le sort des generations presentes semble sacrifie ^ 

* r avenir. Cependant ceux qui, d’un point de vue superieur 

* aux emotions du moment, savent aper^evoir le develop pement 

* du genre humain et comparer son dtat a plusieurs degree de 

* distance, voient clairement se manifester le progr^s et la ten- 
^ dance au perfeotionnement.”* 

• Manual de Politique — par V Gurchard, p 19. We would take thia oppor- 
’ temity of recommendi^ tma book to those of our readers who do not bappea to 
be ecquaiiited with it It needs no recommendation at our hands when we say, 
that it u pabliabed m the same senes with, and la intended to be a sort of oompA^ 
nion bock to, Besosyier'is Histoire de la Philoaophie Ancieime et Modeme. 
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Art. V. — Narrative of the Embassy of 'Rut Gonzales dr 
("lavijo ta the Court at iSamarcand^ A. D, 14<i5-6, 

Tianslated for the first time^ with Notes ^ by Clbments U. 

Maekiiam, F. K, G. S. London : printed for the Hakluyt 
tsociety. 1859. 

The journal of the grave apd stately Castilian Knight, Ruy 
Gonzales de Clavijo, has an interest to the men of our day, akin 
to that With which we read of the newly disinterred city at 
Wroxeter, or Roman life at Pompeii, with the fragile rolls which 
may contain ’the lost books ol Livy and Tacitus, or the tomb 
paintings of Egypt, or the sculptures and engraved cylinders, 
which may yet tell us the thoughts and inner life, as well as 
the conquests and names, of the great men of Babylon and Ni- 
neveh. It was written less than 460 years ago ; but represents 
a state of society and a balance of power, which, with our pre- 
sent experience and habits of thinking, it is difficult to reahze, — 
difficult even to credit, or deem possible. Russia was a Tartar 
Satrapy. Piussia was governed, or trodden down, by the Teu- 
tonic Knights; Fraiice and Germany overrun by foreign invaders, 
and torn asunder by intestine strife. There was not a Pro- 
testant State, there was not a printed book in Europe. America, 
Austi aha and the Cape were not yet even thought qf. Continental 
Europe was one vast field of unceasing fighting — battles, skir- 
mishes, robberies, murders, misery and crime. If one can but 
pause to think, Froissart’s delightful pages are terrible reading. 
God forbid we stiould ever see the like again. The crusades 
had killed faith. There was no law but that of the strong hand. 
Men respected that ; and besides — nothing. lint this intolerable 
misery struck out the coming light. It gave despotism to 
France : it gave freedom to England. The Jacquerie paved the 
way for Louis XI. ; Wat Tyler taught the people their power, 
and was the prelude tp our first revolution, when Richard ot 
Bordeaux was deposed, and Henry of Lancaster raised to the 
throne by the Commons of England — a revolution as bloodless 
and as complete as that of the 3rd William; — and, in Europe’s 
darkest day, England had her Wickliffe — the true father and 
founder (more than Luther himself) of Europe’s greatness, and 
Europe’s civilization and freedom. He was dend ; but, when 
Clavijo writes, his disciples Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
taken the torch from his hand, and held it aloft in the darkness. 
Light was sorely needed. The Lithuanians were still Pagans, 
and the Saxons and Prussians, compelled at last after a fierce 
struggle of 700 years, had been beaten by the iron mace of Char- 
JpSE, I860. 2J 
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l^tnag^se «n() tlie Teutonic* Kuights mto somethiug wlitcL mas 
misnamed Christianity. 

The CJathoho world was divided between two rival Popes. 
T!ie condoet of eldest son of the Church, in this thorny 
.conjuncture, may afford an edifying lesson to the remarkable 
man who now Ulis bis place. Charles of Prance, not yet 
utterly deranged, took counsel with the Emperor ot Germany, 
and, to restore unity to the Church, determined to end the 
scandsd by compellmg both the Popes to resign. He made 
known hU will to Benedict (the French Pope) throfigh a spe- 
cial ambassador, the Bishop of Cam bray. Benedict in great 
wrath. replied, “ Since I am Pope, I will continue so as long as I 
^ live, and will not, though it cost me my life, renounce it. You 
*will tell our son of France, that hitherto we have considered 

* him as a good Catholic ; but that, from the bad advice he has 

* lately received, he is about to embrace errors, which he will 

* repent of. 1 entreat you, that you would beg of him from me, 

‘ not to followany counsels, the result of which may trouble his 
‘ conscience.^’ When the Alarshal of France, the brave Bouci- 
cault, whose captivity among the Turks had perhaps not improv- 
ed his Christianity, heard from the bishop the Pope’s refusal to 
aubmit himself to the king of France, he said, Bishop, you 
' may now return to Prance, for you have nothing more to do 

* here ; and I will execute what 1 have been charged with.” The 
bishop replied ** God’s will he done.” The Pope in his ex- 
tremity mtreated the king of Arragon, to send men to help 
him, offering to transfer his see to Perpignan, or Barcelona. 
The king of Arragon, says Froissart, caielully perused these let-* 
ters, but paid little attention to their contents. He said to those 
near his person; — “ What 1 does this priest suppose that I am 

* to involve myself in a war with the king of France to support 
‘ his quarrel ? 1 should indeed be very blameworthy to interfere.” 
‘ Sir,” replied his knights, ‘‘ what you say is true. You have no 

. ‘ business to meddle with such matters ; for you must know that 
‘ the king ot France has been ably advised, and has just cause to 
‘ act as he does. Leave the clergy to themselves. They have long 

* held their benefices undisturbed ; and they ought to be made 
^ to feel, whence their wealth arises*” While the king of Ar- 
Yagon and his knights talked together in this somewhat Rabe- 
laisian style, grim fate was approadung Avignon in the shape 
of the F^nch MarsbaL He took Avignon without striking a 
blow, and intested the Pope closely in his palace, sufiering no 
one th go in, oi^ come out. Benedict had collected provisions 
eruongii to hold out for 2 or 3 years ; but, (unfortunate oversight) 

' lie had forgotten fuel; and, as he and his cardinals, were not 
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prepared to derour rawineafc, they trere forced to surrender, and 
to submit to the order of the king of France. , 

The moral of this episode is tiiat it is not good for the Pope 
to quamel with the French, And that even a Bomba is not to be 
dc[K5ud^(l on. 

There is another coincidence between those times and ours^ 
This same king ut France made great preparations to invade Bog- 
land ; both nations t.txed themselves cheerfully : both were eager 
tor the fray* i'he Kiighsh policy was to allow the French to 
land witmmt opposiUon ; then to set fire to their fleet, avoid a 
pitched battle, and not to let one Frenchman leave England alive, 
except as a ransomed prisoner. But the winds and John of 
Berry were unfavourable to the projected invasion ; and a few 
yenis more suw Henry V. lu Pans, and France prostrate at his 
Icet. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at the condition of Eu- 
rope m the days of Claiijo. In France, Bretagne and Burgundy 
were dependent only in name, and made war or peace, without 
the consent of the French king, ami as olten against him, as 
on his side. Gascony and the south of France were English : and, 
HI the glorious df^vs of the Black Prince, Bordeaux eclipsed 
Pans. For a period of 100 yeais, beginning with the battle of 
Cressy m A. L>. France was man agony; — hermonarebs 

weak or worthless ; her nobles and princes of the blood, profuse, 
exacting, robbers, adulterers, murderers. The Dukes of Perry, 
Oilcans, Burgundy, and Brittany were all alike iulamous ; the 
queen, Isabel of Bavaria, Was another Messalina, or Agrippina j 
and the wretched insane king was a mere puppet m their 
hamis. The courtiers resembled their lords. The people 
were ground down by uuscrupulous and monstrous e.xactious. 
Armies marched through the unhappy land m every direc- 
tion; French, English, Burgundians, Hritous, Gascons, Grer*' 
mans. Plunder, violence, and conflagration followed in their 
tram. Dui'ing the brief tnioes that intervened there was no 
rest for the alHieted people. The Free companions, as they were 
called, spread like locusts, pillaging, robbing, aud murdering. 
Froissart* detines them as men of all sorts, who made, war 
• upon every one that was worth robbing.** They hoilfc or sur- 
prnwd towers, forts, and castles, made forays in every direction, 
and lived and died lu luet, not, and bloodshed* Covetous, oru^l, 
and remorseless, no aiaa*8 life waa safe, and no woman's honour. 
Their one work was plunder aud fighting; their oue virile 
courage. That was indomiitible ; hard and keen as tlieir ^wn 
^orcU. But the blackest feature of all was that no cliRgfj^pe 
^as attached to iheir calhng ; and thcte mercilesaruffijirtsjiiMl 
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robberR, reeking with the blood of woftien and children, clasped 
hands in friendly companionship with Chandos, {)uguescUnj and 
the Black Prince, One of them, nicknamed the Arch-priest 
infamous for every vice, while plundering near Avignon, so ter- 
rified Pope Innocent VI. and bis clergy that they entered into a 
treaty with him. '‘He entered Avignon, where he was received 

* with os much respect as if he had been son to the king of 
^Prance. He dined many time$ with the Pope and Cardinahy 

* toko gave him absolution for all his sins ; and at his departure, 
‘ they presented him with 40,000 crowns. ’ (FroissOTt, Vol. I. 
238.) After a career of ten years ot successful villany, he was 
murdered by the ‘ruffians, whom he led. Then famine came, 
and with it the fierce desire of revenge. The peasants rose m a 
Jacquerie against their tyrants, burnt their castles, dishonoured^ 
and murdered their wives and daughters, retaliated every form of 
torture and outrage, and tore their oppressors limb from limb, or 
flayed and crucified them. Such was the insecurity of the time, 
that the Dauphiuess of France, the Duchess of Orleans, and 300 
ladies of the highest families, liad to flee for their lives to the 
little town of Meaux, wliich wa^ instantly surrounded, and 
taken possession of by nine or ten thousands of the infuriated 
peasantry. Their few attendants, headed by the Duke of Orleans 
in person, attempted a gallant but hopeless defence in the 
market place ; and, in a few hours all would have been over 
with the most illustnous blood of France, but for the interpo- 
sition of God's providence. Just at that time, the Comte de f oix 
and the celebrated Captal de Buck were returning from a cru- 
sade against the Heathens in Prussia. With their small company 
of sixty lances, they were admitted into the market place, and, 
disdaining to defend the place, they threw every entrance open, 
and rode forth at full speed upon the rabble. The first flutter of 
their penhon was enough. The Jacques fled in dismay ; full 
7,000 of them were slain, or drowned m the river ; and the Jac- 
querie was at an end. Iilultitudes were hanged without tnal ; 
and there was nothing for the miserable people but to go back 
to their misery, and bear as they best could, all that their op- 
pressors chose to inflict. France seemed rushing headlong to 
ruin. One gallant king had died in prison ; another was insane ; 
the nobles were factious, venal, profligate ; Cressy, Poitiers, Na- 
varete, aifd Auray were crowded into a single life time ; and Agin- 
court was close at hand. During that disastrous century, the 
most warlike nation m the wprld lay withering under a curse, 
powerless for good or evil : and, as Normandy had conquered 
England, it seemod as if England was to conquer France, 

land under the First Edward was perhaps as lyi etched as France j 
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but her agony wfts shorter, and the rebound to freedom and vic- 
tory more signal and glonoas. ^i'he invaders were driven Uom 
F ranee by Agnes Sorei and Joan of Arc ; from Scotland by 
Itobert the Bruce. 

Ihe great Empire of* Hussia was a dependency of the Tar- 
tars, rude, savage and uncivilized. There was no Prussia, The 
most powerful monarch of Central Europe was Sigismuud of ■ 
Hungary; and he hud been bgaten by the Turks. Italy torn 
by intcstmj strife, had still something of the old itoman fire in 
lier soul j and the Venetians and Genoese yet heli^the monarchy 
of tlie seas, Hnd quenched in blood the ucv>-^boni fiery zeal of 
the Musulmau : but Italy had no land army worthy ot the name, 
bpam had three Kings — Henry of Castille, grandson of the 
Bastard, Martin oi Arragon, and the Moorish dynasty in Gra- 
nada; for, in the year of Grace 1400, the Moois siili reigned in 
Spain, and iv Greek Emperor in Constantinople, but lu s]>ite of 
all that Boucicault aUd the Genoese could do, and right valiantly 
did they bestir tlieinselves, Constautinople was simply awaiting 
Its death-blow. Could Spam strike a blow foi Christendom ? 
Her armies were a brave but undisciplined rabble; and Jimi 
they not had the support of L>n Guescliu and the Fiee Compa- 
mes, the Black Pnuce would have won the Victory of Mavmete 
wikhm an hour. A little later, at the battle of Albujarota, 
H, 000 ’Portuguese drove 40,000 Spauiai'ds before them, led by 
Henry the Bastard liimseif. Indeed aftci the Portuguese had 
overpoweied and slain the Free Coinpauieb, who had incautious- 
ly separated from the mam body, ic was a flight rather than a 
hght. 

The English nation was then beyond doubt the most powerful 
and renowned of all Christendom. The country was at peace; the 
middle classes intelligent and wealthy, and the army successful 
in war, and unrivalled m strength and valour. But poor incapa- 
ble French Kichatd had been newly put to death, and Henry 
was still insecure on the throne, where the Londoners had 
placed him. Stout King Kichard, the first, had cured them of 
the crusade fever ; and the truth is, that, secure in their beloved 
island, they looked on with considerable indifference, while their 
neighbours’ iiouses were burning. For, it was true, that a 
black and threatening cloud was rising in the East, and no man, 
could tell when the storHi burst, what wrecks it might leave j 
behind. There was a question of the East m those days, ajs , 
in ours; but Europe was then “the sick man,'' and the Tui'k 
and the Tartar quarrelled for hia inheritance. I 

Twice before the Cross seemed about to fall before the 
cent, and Europe to become a Musulinau satrapy. The strong 
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arm of Eudcs of Aquitain, and the^ammer of Charles in the 
bloody fig;ht of Tool’s, drove back the wave in its first fierce 
rttsh of devas»tation ,• and now for 700 years there had been one 
longf' ebb ; and, though the Moors were still in Spain, they 
were only on sufferance. Grenada balanced Constantinople 
in arts, in elegance and effeminacy ; but, when the day of doom 
came, the Chiistiau Constantino died like a hero in his har* 
BOSS j the Moorish Boabdil fled, weeping like a woman. 

In the year 1240, the peril was still more imminent. The 
great Baton j^^han, the 2nd in descent from Jengis, poured his 
hordes into Western Europe, conquered linssia, Poland and 
Hungary, and in the modern Russian Empire established a Kip* 
Chak (Cossack) dynasty, which lasted for 200 years. Moscow, 
Kiev, Breslau and Cracow were burnt. The great battle of Lignitz 
left C^tral Europe utterly defenceless. Germany was tlireatened; 
the Hungarians almost exterminated ; and on their return laden 
with booty beyond the Volga, the Tartars devastated Servia, Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria j while, in the same century, 5 crusades in 70 
years ended in the final victory of the Mamelukes over the 
power and the cliivalry of Germany, England and France, repre* 
senied by such champions as Frederick IJ,, St. Louis, and our 
own Edward the Ist. Fortunately for Europe, the Tartars turn- 
ed their arms to the Kast— to China, Thibet and Hindustan ; 
and the Mamelukes went down before the rising strength* ot the 
Ottoman Turks. Bajazet was only the 4th Sultan • but already, 
all Asia Minor was Tmkish ; he held nearly all the Greek em- 
pire in Europe ; Constantinople had seen his armies before her 
walls: he was preparing for the conquest of Hungary ; and his 
boast struck terror into Christendom, that, alter 'the capture of 
Constantinople, he would march upon Rome, and feed his horse 
with oats on the high altar of St. Peter's. Tins was no empty 
boast. He could well have done it. After the victory at Nico- 
pohs, there was no power m Europe, that could have staid Ins 
march lor a day. Ghaudos and the Black Pnuce were gone ; 
and hi8 degenerate son now misgoverned England The King of 
France was just becoming insane ; Henry of Castille was a mere 
child ; and, by universal consent, Bigisinund of Hungary was 
the bulwark of Europe against the infidel. 

Farther off, but not less formidable, and hating the very name 
of Christian, was the veteran warrnw of Samarcaud, the Great 
Timur (whose deeds already dwwfed those of Alexander) yet in his 
green old age, still burning for conquest, and having still before 
him the crowning gloi^” of Angora. He believed it to be 

* the duty of every prince to invade any country where tyranny, 

* oppreasKMi and iniquity are predominant aud ccrtahiJy (if any- 
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where iu this wide worldf all three were predominant in Chris- 

With tMo such war clouds ready to burst in whirlwind and 
tempest, — for Timur was a very whirlwind iu speed, leaving 
behind him. only wreck and devastation, and had 

already well earned the formidable cognomen of the light- 
mng” — a hush of awe, such as separated the Modes and Lydi- 
ans in the mid&'t of liattle, for^ while stopped the din of arms, 
and drew together the deadliest enemies uuder the pressure of 
the common danger. The king of Cyprus, and the king of 
Armenia went Irom Court to Court, to warn^ and to implore 
assistance. Charles of France, Kichard of England, the Dukes 
of Berry, Anjou and Burgundy, held Council together ; and it 
was determined to send a powerful force to the help of Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, upon whom the first brunt must fall, and 
who bad sent ampassadors to lay before the Western kings the 
threats and projects of Bajazet, and the imminent peril to Chris- 
tendom. The entente cordiale, we fear, in those days, meant a 
cordial hatred of each other, whatever it may mean now. 
an Englishman joined the expedition. It was wholly French 
and Burgundian. Ijaiiy in liiyd, as splendid and well appoint- 
ed a little army as ever fought a stricken field, joined Sigismund 
at Hilda. Its leader was John the Fearless, in the flower of Ins 
youth, and witir a name as yet not infamous; but with Jnm were 
the bravest and most expoiieuced warriors of France. The Lord 
De Coucy was the real general ; and with him the Constable and 
the Admiral of France, the valiant Boucicault, and the very cream- 
und flower of French chivalry. It was an army altogether of 
kmghts and gentlemen. There were 1000 knights and 1000 
squires, splendidly armed and gallantly appointed, full of that 
elan, which has so often led the French to victory, and full also 
of rashness and overweening vanity — the sure precursors of dis- 
asters, So confident were they of victory, that nothing- was 
spoken of in the French camp, but the speedy defeat of the 
Tui’ks, to be followed by the conquest of Syria, and the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem : and, in the ensuing spring, reinforced by 
a combined army of Freneli and Euglish archers and men at 
arms, it was unanimously agreed that nothing in Asia ooold 
stand before them. 

feigismund took the field with fi0,000 Cavalry ; neither Fhonek 
nor Hungarians had any other lufautry than the camp feliowera. 
They crossed the Danube, and laid amge to JVicopolis, 3 heix 
first encounter with the Turks was a glorious success ; but it 
caused their ruin. The veteran De Coucy left theeampoiva 
reconuoitnng expedition, with 500 lances, and as many crottbow^ 
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meu on horseback. He came upon an army of 20,000 Turks, 
and, by skiltul manoeuvre, led them into an ambuscade, and to- 
tally defeated them with terrible slaughter. From that day the 
Constable of France envied and hated him, and invariably 
thwarted and opposed him in the council. 

All this time tliere was nothing seen of Bajazet ; and an ex- 
press from the Greek emperor brought news that lie was siiil 
in Egypt. The siege was pressed by the Hungarians, and the 
French were cons>iderably m advance, m the most careless and 
confident security. 

On the Monday before Michaelmas, in the year 1396, the 
French were busy with diiiuer, unarmed, and without even an 
outpost. John of Burgundy and his lords wore somewhat heat- 
ed with wme, when the Hungarian and French scouts rushed 
together into his tent, to tell him that the Turk was upon him. 
Drunk and sober, ail armed and hastened to the held; the 
Marshal of the Hungarian rode up in hot haste, bearing Sigis- 
mund^s command and entreaty, either to retire upon the mam 
body, or to wait for only two hours until lie could join them. 
The Lord De Coucy, being asked for lus opinion, said that king 
Sigismund’s was good counsel, which it ^was alike their duty 
and their interest to follow : but the Constable instantly cried 

* out^ Yes, yes, the king of Hungary wishes to gam all the 
^ honour of the day. Let those obey him, who like : I never 
‘ will and instantly displayed his banner. The Lords, licated 
with wine, and eager for the fight, followed him ; and De Coucy, 
and Sir John de Vienne were forced to acquiesce. As yet they 
believed that Bajazet’s vanguard of 8,000 men was all that 
was before them ; and 1,500 of the chivalry of France were 
well able to stand against such odds, thrice told. 

At the first charge, the Turkish vanguard driven before them, 
like chaff, poured through a defile into the plain beyond ; and the 
FreiKih, eagerly following, found themselves in the presence 
of an army of ) 20,000 men, led by Bajazet himself, outflank- 
ing them on both sides, and already wheeling round to get 
between them and the Hungarians. Then they looked m each 
otheFs faces, and knew they were doomed men. But there was 
no thought of flight or surrender. They rushed into the thick 
of the enemy ; for two hours, they bore the whole brunt of the 
Turkish army, hnd, before they were taken or slain, 15,000 of 
Bajazet’s best troops lay weltering in their blood. “ Had they 
' waited,^* says Froissart, for the Hungarian army consisting 
‘ of 60,000 men. they might perhaps have gained a victory : but 
‘ to their pride and presumption was the whole loss owing : and 

* It was so great, that never since the defeat at Roncesvalles, 
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' where the twelve peers^of France were slain, did the French 
' suffer so considerably.'" The Hungarians, dismayed by the 
overthrow of the French, were bver thrown at once, and pur- 
sued so furiously, that only Sigismnnd and the master of Khodes, 
with five attendants, escaped in a small boat^tjust as the Turks 
reached the banks of the Danube. It was indeed the light- 
ning'" stroke, rapid, irresistible, deadly. 

Bajazet himself had taken no part in the fight with the Chris- 
tians ; but, going to that part oir the field, pnd seeing the heaps 
whom they had slam, his face became livid with rage, and he 
vowed to take revenge on his prisoners. Next morning they 
were dragged naked belore him. A French knight, who had been 
in his lather's service and could speak Turkish, was ordered to 
point out John of Burgundy, the Constable, the Lord De Coucy, 
and BIX others, and at a signal from Bajazet, 290 gallant knights 
were slam in cold blood betore his eyes. The Admiral was kill- 
ed in the faght ; and the gallant De Coucy, and the wretched 
Constable who was the chief cause of that day’s disaster, died 
prisoners at Brusa. The others, after a year’s delay, were ran- 
somed,* and so ended the fiist tiial of strength between Europe 
and Asia — between the cn scent and the' cross. 

It is remdikable that an auxiliaiy force from Timur fought 
at Nicopolis under the banner of Bajazet. Sir James de Fay, 
who had served with Timur, gave himself up to tbe Tartars, 
and so saved his life ; and other prisoners were couceafed in 
their tents, and afterwards ransomed by their captors. 

Tho heart of Bajazet was elated beyond all bounds by this 
great victory ; the greatest ever won by a Turkish army in a 
century bnlhant with conquests. He boasted that he was sprung 
from the lineage of the Gieat Alexander, and destined like 
him to be the master of the world. Had he marched at once 
upon Rome, he might have lullilled his threat ; but he refrain- 
ed. He must have received fiom the Christian knights certain 
impressions of the vast military resources of France and Eng- 
land then happily at peace ; for Richard the 2nd was newly 
married to the FVench King’s daughter; and a prince, shrewd 

• “ The Lord de Bouacault felt all the bitterness of death. Ho was m the 
hands ol the executioners, and was rescued ut the last moment, b/ the tears, in- 
treaties, and promises of John of Burgundy. Yrom that day be became the im- 
placable foe of Bajazet, harassed hia sea coast, drove him from before the walls 
of Constantinople, when that cityvwas about to surrender, and, if blood avenges 
blood, fully avenged tbe slaughter of his gallant brethren at Nicopohs in con- 
sequence of his exploits agaiust the Turks, he was chosen Governor of Genod,' 
But a more disastrous day than that of Nicopolw was at hand for this lUustfiq^ 
warrior Stricken down on the fatal field of Boitiera, he died ofhiswouadlu 
England, thus closing a long and brUhanc career, chequered by every variety 4 ^ 
fortune— the most romantic and adventurous even of tliat romauuc ” 

June, 1860. 2 K 
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as the Turkish Sultan, could not fad to ask himself — if 1,500 of 
these Franks, madly led and taken by surprLze, slew so many 
thousands of my best troops, how would it be, had I to deal with 
150,000 under prudent and skilful leaders ? There was great 
jesting at the Court of Bajazet, at the two Popes, or (as the 
infidels called them), the two ‘^gods” of the Christians* His 
justice too was of the wildest. A woman complained that one 
of his attendants had robbed her of some milk she was carry- 
ing. The accused denied the charge : but the Sultan, with a 
blow of his scymitar, dashed him to the earth, and, ripping up 
his stomach, pointed out to the French lords that the Avoman’s 
story was true b Assuredly John of Burgundy learned much that 
did him no good, m the Tuikish Court at Brusa. 

The Turkish despot was now in tlie zemth of his fortunes. 
Constantinople, the long coveted prize alike of Turk aud Tar- 
tar, was a pear all but fully ripe, and, ready at the fir^t vigor- 
ous shake, to fall into his lap. But that delicious morsel was 
not for him. Baffled in his hist spring by Boucioauit, before 
he could collect Ins strength for a second and moie fatal, he 
resolved to measure his strength with an adveisary, far other- 
wise formidable than a handful ot Freucli knight!^, or the effemi- 
nate Greeks ot the Eastern Empire 

Timur, the great Mongol, now enters on the stage, and bulks 
largely in European politics. Jt was impossible for two success- 
ful and ambitious mouarclis, whose \ictorious armies wcic ac- 
tually in each other’s pre5,encc along the whole line of Geoigia, 
Armenia and the Euphrates, to have any other arbiter but the 
sword. 

For five years Bajazet had been preparing for the struggle. 
He was eager to have it over, and confident of the event. The 
first provocation appears certainly to have come from him. Ti- 
mur seems to have been contented that Bajazet should be the 
scourge of the Western infidels, aud was willing even to aid him 
in that good work ; while his own ambition pointed rather to 
India and China, than to the West. The correspondence be- 
tween them, to be found in Gibbon, whether genuine or not, is 
singularly characteristic. You have done well,” writes Timur, 
“ you have been a champion of the Moslems, inflicted some loss 
‘ on the Christians, and gained a few petty victories in Anatolia. 
^ What madness possesses you to ^measure your strength with 
‘ miue.^ My armies cover Asia. Should the pismire provoke the 
‘elephant.'^ alas ! thou wilt be crushed under his foot.” Bajazet 
w|s goaded to fury, abused him as a thief of the desert, and so 
far forgot himself as to threaten his enemy’s women with dis- 
honour. Of ail insults this is the most stinging to an Asiatic; 
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and it is said that Timur revenged it, by inviting bis captive 
rival to a feast, where tfiey were served by the ladies of Baja- 
zet’s household unveiled I 

The battle of Angora had little other political result than to 
avert for half a century the doom of Constantinople, and to make 
Timur’s the foremost name in the world ; and probably the 
world has never looked upon a more formidable warrior. For 
more than 60 years, his foot had been ever in the stirrup, his 
hand on the lance and the bow. ^Wounded, a captive, betrayed, 
defeated, he fought his way to empire, until all Asia lay at his 
feet, and Europe trembled at his name. It was not only that he had 
all the gifts and qualities of a first rate general, immense bodies of 
soldiers, impetuous as the French, patient of fatigue as the Rus- 
sians, who idolized their leader, and, with him at their head, believ- 
ed themselves to he invincible — and untold tieasures gathered from 
the spoils of Ills enemies : the organization of his armies has never 
been equalled in ancient or modern times. There is absolute- 
ly no parallel, nrothing simile ant secundum to that wondrous 
campaign, nhen he led an army of perhaps 200,000 men, with 
innumerable camp followers and heavy waggons dragged each 
hy 20 oxen, through the vast central deserts to the North of 
tlie Caspian, where fqf several months they saw no trace of man 
or of human habitation, yet with his troops m such heart and 
condition, as to defeat tlic warlike tribes of the Kipchaks and 
golden Horde, against fearful odds, and to retnm by the sea of 
Azof, gloriously successful, and laden with booty. The best 
led and best appointed modern army would shrink from the 
cHttompt, or perish like the French in Russia. We may here- 
after attempt to lay before our readers a sketch of his eventful 
liistory, of winch an e|ntome may be found in Gibbon. For the 
present it is our pleasant task to introduce them to that good 
and trusty knight, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and to let him 
tell us of the strange sights he saw by the way, and of the bar- 
baric pomp and splendour of the Mongol Court of Samarcaud. 

A word of the book itself It was not printed till the year 
1.382. A second edition was published m 1782 It is now translated 
into English for tlic fir^t time, with a preface and a brief, tame, 
accurate sketch of Timur’s history, by Mr, Clements Markham. 

How and why Clavijo was sent as an ambassador to Timur 
may best be learned from his own words : — 

“ The great Lord Tiinour Beg, having killed the Emperor of Samarcand 
and seized upon his empu'e, where his own dominion commenced, as you 
will piesoutly hear , and having conquered all the land of jVlongoha, which 
IS contained in the said empire, and the land of India the less , also having 
conquered ail the empire of Khorassan, which is a great lordship, and having 
conquered and i educed to obedience the laud of Tagiguiuia, with the 
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tomtory and lordship of a land called Rei , and also having conquered 
and reduced all Pei*aia and Media, with thi empire of Tabreez and of Sul- 
tanieh ; and also having conquered the lordship of Gheelan, with the land 
of Derbent ; and also having conquered the land of Armenia the less, and 
tlie land of Araiuga, and of Aseron, and of Auuique, and reduced to 
obedience the empire of Merdi, and the land of Kurdistan, which is in the 
said Armenia , al^ having conquered in battle the lord of India the less, 
and taken a ^eat part of bis territory , also having destroyed the city of 
Damascus, and reduced to submission the cities of Aleppo, of Babylonia, 
and of Baidas , and having overrun many other lands and lordships, and 
won many other battles, and achieved many conquests, he came against 
the Turk Ildenm Bayazid (who was one of the greatest and most powerful 
lords in the world) in his land of Turkey, and gave him battle near his 
castle, which was called Angora, conquering him and taking bun piisoner, 
together with one qf his sons. 

In this battle there happened to be present Payo de Sotomayor and 
Hernan Sanchez de Palazuelos, ambassadors whom the high and puissant 
Lord Don Henry, by the grace of God, king of CastiUe and Leon, whom 
God preseiwe, had sent to ascertain the power which the said Tiinour Beg 
and Turk Ildenm possessed in the world, that they might behold their 
magnificence, and the number of the hosts which they had brought against 
each other. It happened that in the battle, the great Lord Timoui Beg 
had notice of the presence of the said Payo and Hernan Sanchez, and, for 
love of the said high lord the ting of Castdle, he treated them honorably, 
took them with him, entertained them, and gave them certain gifts , and 
leceived news of the high and famous king of Castille, and of the great 
consideration and power he had amongst the X^hnstian kings ; and, to 
obtain his fneudship, after hai ing conquered in the battle, he ordered an 
ambassador, with letters and a present, to be sent to secure an alliance with 
him 

With the ambassadors there went a certain Zagatayan knight named 
Mohamed Alcagi, with whom Tiinour sent his gifts and letters The 
said ambassador went to the said king of Castille, and presented the let- 
ters which the Lord Timoiu* Beg had sent, and his presents, and the 
women which he also sent accoiding to his custom 

His highness the king, having received the said letters and presents, 
and having heard the good words which the said Timour Beg pent by his 
letters and ambassador, onlered that another present and ambassadors' 
should be sent to the said Timour Beg, to increase the friendship which ho 
had shown He ordered that Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria, master 
of theology, Ruy Gonzalez de Glavijo, and Gomez do Salazar, should convey 
the present and letters , and because the said mission ie very arduous, and 
the journey very long, it is necessary to put in writing an account of all 
the places and countries through which the said ambas^ors passed, and 
of the things which happened to them, that they may not be forgotten, and 
that there may be a complete knowledge concerning them. 

To this end, in the name of God, in whose power are all things, and for 
the honour of the holy Virgin Mary his mother, I began to write from the 
day that the ambassadors reached the port of St Mary, near Cadiz, to em- 
bark in a carrack, m which they had to cress the sea ; and with them the 
ambassador, whom the said Timour Beg had sent to the said lord the 

They embarked at Port St Mary, May 21st 1403, touched 
at the Baleanc islands, then subject to Arragon, early in June, 
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and on the 27th anchored at Gaeta, where they remained about 
a fortnight. On the 18tft of July, they were caught in a storm, 
near Stromboli and witnessed the phenomenon of St. Elmo’s 
lights, which, bating the voices in the air, which Clavijo himself 
does not pretend to have heard, is well and vividly describ- 
ed : — 

“At noon on Wednesday tho sails of the carrack were spht, and she ran 
under bare poles, being in gieat danger The storm lasted until Wednes- 
day night, and the islands of Strangol and Bolcante sent forth great vo- 
lumes of file and smoke , and during the tempest the captain caused the 
litanies to bo sung, and every one sought mercy from God. The prayers 
being concluded, and tbe tempest still raging, a bright light appeared on 
tho mast head of the carrack, and another light was seen on the bowsprit, 
which IS that part of thie ship ahead of the forecEistltf , and another on the 
yard aim, ivhich is over the poop , and all who were on hoard the carrack 
saw these lights, for they were called up to see them, and remained some 
time to see if they would disappeai , but they did not cease to shine during 
the storm , and presently all those on boaul went to sleep, exi^t the capi- 
tam and certain manners, whose duty it was to keep watch The captam, 
and two manners, who were awake, h&ird tho voices of men in the air, and 
the captain asked the manners il they heaid that noise , they rephed that 
they did , and all this time the tempest did not abate Soon ai^rwards 
they again saw those lights, returned to the places where they had been 
before , so they awoke the rest of the ciew, who also saw the lights, and 
the captam told them of the voices ho had heaid Ihese lights remained 
as long as it would take to say a mass, and presently tbe storm ceased *’ 

They arrived at Rhodes ou the 4tli of August, and found that 
the grand master, with his comrade in arms at Nicopolis, tbe 
valiant Boucicault, (or as Clavijo delights to spell bis name 

Buchicate” and “ Mosen (Monsieur) Buchicat)” had sailed 
on an expedition against Scanderoon, or Alexandretta. While 
they were still at Rhodes, waiting for new8 of Timur, the 
knights returned with their Genoese allies, having failed indeed 
at Alexandretta and Tripoli, but having taken and sacked Bey- 
rout. No one knew where Timur was to be found; but it was 
known that he had resolved to attack the Sultan of Babylon 
(Egypt.) hgypt escaped by timely submission: and the ambassa- 
dors agreed to go on to Karabagh, where Timur sometimes re- 
sided, by way of Constantinople and Trebizond. 

It must not be supposed that the 14th century was an igno- 
rant or unenlightened age. Five hundred years ago young life 
was stirring in every vein of Western Europe — the real germ 
of modern science, liberty and civilization. Wat Tyler and the 
Jacquerie shewed bow* far down the movement reached. The 
bold burghers of London and Flanders, Eienzi and his Romans, 
and the fierce and turbulent Pansians already held their own 
with monarchs. Then shone such names m literature as Bante, 
Petrarch, Boccacio, Jomville, Froissart, our own Bradwardinc 
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and ancient Gower, Chaucer, Barbour and blind Harry and 
above them all in deep enduring hold on the people’s mind 
and heart, in grand and new and abiding results, the real foun- 
der aud leader of the Beformation, the wise and holy Wickliffe. 
Latin was better known, wider spread, and far more used in 
England than it is at this day ; and Barlaam and Chrysoloras 
and others were busy teaching Greek, the stuiiy of which had 
become the passion, the rage of the times, and was spreading all 
over Europe* It seems even to have reached Spam ; and our 
grave and stately ambassador is’^uofc without bis tincture of the 
classics. Thus ; — 

“We anchored ht^twoen the laiid of Turkey and the said island of Tenia, 
ill a Strait, near ^hi<5h stood the great city ot Troy Fioiii this place they 
saw the edifices of Tioy, with paits of the ^\aH, ha\ing doois at iiitorvals, 
and towers, aud other buildings like castles It is built in a plain near 
the sea, and e\teiKls towanls some high mountains , aud at the othei side 
of the city, a high aud sliaip peak lose up, where it is said that there 
used to be a castle, called Elion 

The island of Toma, winch is opposite the said city, used to ho the port 
of the city, to which ships icsuilod It w as occupied by king rmrii, who 
built a great castle on it, called Tenedos, for the defence of the shipiuug” 

And again, when he comes to the castles of the Dardanelles ; — 

“The castle is called “the end of tlie load^) and when the Greeks 
came fioni then couutiy to destioy the city of Tro^, they had then camp 
lu this castle, and in hont of it the Greeks made some great caves, lea<l- 
ing towards Troy, thiee m number On the opposite side of the strait, 
there was anothei castle, on a hill near the sea, called Xetca , and these 
tw’o castles giianl the stiait of llomaniri A little fui'thei on, on the Tur- 
kish side, there arc two gieat tuweis, with a few houses near them, and this 
place IS called Dubeque They say that the city of Troy extended from 
Cape St Mary to this place, which ir^ a distance of sixty miles. 

It is no marvel that the Greeks took ten years to win a city 
60 miles long, and probably wide in proportion ^ The ruins 
seen by our travellers were the rums of Alexandria Troas, where 
even to this day are the leniams of a gymnasium, baths, theatre, 
aqueduct, and a large building, traditionally known as The 
Palace of Priam.’^ The legend of Hero and Leander seems to 
have been unknown to Clavijo, or perhaps, such a mere love 
passage was deemed unworthy the notice of a grave Castilian 
knight. 

On the 24th of October they reached Pera, where they lodg^ 
ed. The voyage therefore from St. Mary’s to Constantinople, 
with no other delays than such as w^re inevitable, occupied 
full five months of summer weather. It is true that the voyage 
was not direct from port to port. No ship was placed at the 
disposal of the ambassadors, and they made their way in any 
vessel, they chanced to meet with, from Spain to Ivi9a, from 
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lvi 9 a to Gaeta> from (^aeta to Rhodes, and from Rhodes to 
Const an tmople. Five months uow^ m a sailing vessel would 
take them round the Cape from India to China. On the 28th 
they were invited to the Imperial Court. After many vicissi- 
tudes, the Emperor Manuel was theu firmly seated on the 
throne, which the overthrow of Bajazet, and the death of Timur 
secured to him for many years. The interview is desenbed with 
great reserve and more than Spartan brevity . — 

“The emperor had just return%l from heaiing mass, and he received 
them veiy well, in a chainbei apart, which was lofty and covered with 
carpets^ on one of whiuh theic was the skin of a leopard, and in the back 
pait pillows were placed, embnndcied vith gold Having conversed with 
the ambassadois for some fiiae, tlic ctnpcior ordered them to return to 
their lodgings, and he sent them a large stag, which had been brought 
in by some ol his huntsmen The ernperoi liad with him, the empress his 
wife, and thice feinall children, the eldest being about eight years old” 

At the lequest of the ambassadors, the Emperor sent a gentle- 
man of Genoa, named Hiiario, who had married one of his ille- 
gitimate daughters, to show them the ‘Mions’^ of Constantinople. 
They visited the churches of St. John Lateraii, the Penbolike, 
another church dedicated to St. John, the Hippodrome, still 
in Its glory, and the far famed St. Sophia. All are minutely des- 
cribed ; but Clavjjij was neither a painter, nor an architect: and 
his word painting was vague and inaccurate. Yet the following 
description of the Hippodrome, (now the Atmeidan where the 
Turkish cavalry exercise), is not without merit, as a picture of 
what has long since passed away : 

“ On another day the ambasyadors went to see a plain called the Hip- 
podrome, wliere they joust It la sin louiidcd by white maible pillars, so 
laigc that three men can only juat span lound "them, and their height is 
two lanccb They aie thirty-ae^eii in number, hied lu veiy large white 
inaible ba.ses , and above, they weie <:onuected by aiihes going from one to 
the otliei, so that a man can walk alf round, on the top of them , and there 
<11 G battlements, breast high, ol wlntc maihle, and these aie made for laches, 
and maidens, and noble women, w'hen they view the jousts and tourna- 
ments which are celebmted heie lu front of these seats, there is a row of 
piUaib, on which is a high seat, raised on four marble pillars, surrounded 
by othei seats, and at each coiuei theie aie four images of white marble, 
the size of a man, and the empeioi is accuslomed to sit here, when he 
views the tournaments Neai these pUIais, there are two blocks of white 
maible, one on the top of the other, of gieat size, each one being the 
height of a lance, oi more, and on the top of these blocks there aie four 
square blocks of copper On tho top of these blocks there is an immense 
stone, sharp at the end, at least sii lances in height. It is not fixed in any- 
way , so that it was marvelous to think how so great a mass of stone, yet 
so sharp and fine, could have been placed theie. It is so high that it may 
be seen above the city, from the sea. This column has been placed there 
in memory of some great event , and on the base tbeie os an inscription, 
announcing who it was who caused this stone to be placed there, and 
for what reason , but as the writing was m Qreek, and it was getting late, 
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the ambassadors could not \^ait to have ^ it read to them But they say 
that it was raised to commemorate some great deed. Beyond it the range 
of columns continues, though they are not so high as the first, and the 
dee^ of the knights are painted on them , and between these columns 
there are three copper figures of serpents They are twisted like a rope, 
and they have three heads, with open mouths It is said that these figures 
of serpents were put here, on account of an enchantment which was 
effected The city used to be infested by many serpents, and other evil 
animals, which lulled and poisoned men ; but an emperor performed an 
enchantment over these figures, and serpents have never done any harm 
to the people of the city, since that time- 

The plain is very large, and is surrounded by steps, one rising above 
the other to a considerable height ; and these steps are made for the 
people of the city , and below them there are great houses, with doois 
opemng on the plain, where the knights who are going to joust are accus- 
tomed to arm and disarm ” 

The Hippodrome is no longer circular or oval , it is an open 
oblong, about 800 feet long, and 400 wide, bounded on one 
side by the 'mosque of Ahmed, on the other by the dead wall 
of a hospital. The column, with the Greek inscription, which 
they Could not read ‘ for the lateness of the hour/ was au Egyp- 
tian obelisk, with undecyphered hieroglyphics , and the inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Lratin, was a mere mtimation that it had fall- 
en, and been raised to the site it then occupied by the Empe- 
ror Theodosius. The other obelisk, dhnly alluded to by 
Clavijo, had been covered (the lovrer part at least) wuh 
plates of brass, imbedded m the marble, with frames (so to 
speak) in bas relief. But by far the most interesting object 
he was privileged to see (and it is most provoking that 
he descnbes it so badly) was the brass pillar m the form of 
three serpents, with open jaws, twisting round each other, 
which was found in the tent of Mardomus, after the battle of 
Plataea, as a stand for the golden tripod, whicli, along with it, 
was presented to the shrme at Delphi. Its identity is his- 
torically certain, What hands formed it, whence it came to 
the Persians, why it accompanied Mardomus on his march, are 
questions that excite and baffle conjecture. It was thrown 
down, and the head^ broken olf and carried away about the 
year 1706. Part probably may still be found in situ^ covered 
with earth and rubbish. Sultan Mahommed is said to have 
broken off the underjaw of one of the serpents with his lance. 

The description of St. Sophia, less than 50 years before it fell 
into the hands of the Moslems, is so curious and interesting, 
that we make no apology for the length of the extract ; — 

“ On the same day the ambassadors went to see the church which is 
called St. Sophia, which is the largest, most honoured, and most privileged 
of all the churches in the city , and it has canons who do duty as if it was 
a cathedral, and a patriarch, whom the Greeks call MarpoUit. 
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In a court, in front of the cAurch, there axe nine very la^e white marble 
pillai*s, the largest I ev er beheld, and it-is said that a great palace used to 
htand on the top of them, where the patriarch and his clergy held their 
meetingSL In this same court, lu front of the church, a wonderfully high 
fetoiie column stands, on the top of which there la a horse made of copper, 
of the size of four large horses put together , and on its back there is the 
ilgure of an armed knight, also of c^per, with a great plume on his h^i^ 
lebembling the tail of a peacock. The horse has chains of iron round its 
body, secured to the column, to prevent it from falling, or bemg moved 
by the wind. This horse is very we^l made, and one fore and one hind leg 
is raised, as if it was in the act of prancing. The knight, on its back, has 
his nght arm raised, with the hand open, while the reins are held with the 
left arm This column, horse, and knight, are so large and high, that it is 
wonderful to see them This marvellous horse is said to have been placed 
here by the Emperor Justinian, who erected the column, and performed 
great and notable deeds against the Tuiks, in his time. 

At tlio entrance to this church, under an arch, there is a small but very 
jioh and beautiful chapel, raised upon four marble columns , and opposite 
this chapel is the door of the church. It is very large and high, and 
covered with brass, and in front of it thei o is a small court, containing 
some high ten aces , beyond which there is another door covered with 
bi-ass, like the fii-st Within tins door there is a broad and lofty nave, with 
a ceiling of wood, and on the left hand there ai e very large and well built 
eloLstei’s, adorned with slabs of marble and jasper of various colours The 
body of the chumh contains five lofty doois, all covered with brass, and 
the ccnti e one is the largest TLio body of the chui ch is the loftiest, most 
nch, and most beautiful that can be seen m the whole world. It is sui- 
rouuded by three large and btoad naves, which are joined to it, so that 
mass miiy bo heard in all paits of the church The arches of the naves 
aioof green jasper, and unite the roofs of tlje nave with that of the body of 
the church , but the summit of the latter rises much higher than that of 
the naves It is dome shaped, and very high, so that a man must have 
good eyes wdio looks up from beneath , and the church is one hundred and 
five paces long, by ninety -three broad , and the dome is supported by four 
pillars, very large and thick, covered with flags of many coloured jaspers ; 
and from pillar to pillar there arc arches of green jasper, which ai’e veiy 
high and sustain the dome In the arches there are four very Urge slabs, 
two on the right hand and two on the left, which are coloured with a 
substance made from a powder, artificially, and called porphyry. The dome 
is covered with very nch mosaic work, and, over the higli altar, the image 
of God the Father, very large, is wrought in mosaics of many colours , but 
it 18 so high up, that it only looks about the size of a man, or a little larger, 
though really it is so large that it measures three palmos bet weep the 
eyes ; but to him who looks at it, it does not appear to be more nor less 
than a man, and that is owing to the very gi*eat height it is placed above 
the ground 

On the floor, zn the centre of the part under the dome, there is a pulpit 
placed on four columns of jasper ; and the sides of it are covered with 
flags of jasper , and this pulpit is surmounted by a capital, raised on eight 
very large jasper columns , and here they preach, and also say the gospel 
on feast days The waUs and, floor of the church are lined with fl^ of 
jasper, worked all over with ornaments, very beautiful to behold. The 
part between the arches, which supports the dome, was of very hondaoms 
white stone, on wdiich many appropriate figures were inlaid, and abov^ 
that there was very nch mosaic. Idle arched roofs of the naves surrouml-' 

Jujia, 1860 , 2 h 
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dome, except vheire the high altar Stood, all tvhich was worth seo- 
tog# ' The said arohed roofe were ninety ^>aoes broiid, and four hundred and 
tan paces round, and they were beautifully inlaid with mosaics. In the 
wall, on the left hand side, there is a very large white slab, on which, 
imong many other figures, was di-awn, very naturally, without any human 
irtifice of feculptiire or painting, the most swred and blessed Vivgm Mary, 
with our -Lord Jesus Christ in her moat holy arms, with his most glorious 
brerunner, St. John the Baptist, oa one side. These images, as 1 said 
before, are not drawn, or painted witli any colour, or inlaid , but the stone 
itself ^ve birth to this picture, with veins, which may be clearly seen ; 
and they say that when this stone was cut, to be placed in this most holy 
place, the workmen saw these most wonderful and fortunate images on it, 
and, as this church was the most important one in the city, tliat stone was 
deposited m it. Tte said images appear as if they were in the clouds of 
heaven, and as if there was a thiu veil before them. 

This appealed most wondei-ful, as a thing which God himself had showm ; 
and at the foot of these images there is an altar, and a small chapel, in 
which Ihay aav mass ; and m this chuich was shown the holy body of a 
patriarch, wlucn was entire, both lu bone and flesh. 

The ambajBsadors were also shown the gridiron on winch the biesaeil St. 
Lawrence was roasted , and in the church of St Sophia there are vaults 
and cisterns, and subterranean chambers,, which are sti'ange things, won- 
derful to see. Near the chuich there are many fallen edifaces, and doors 
leading to the church, closed and iiuned. In the church there is a very 
large cistern under ground, capable of floating ten galleys All the&e 
works, and many othei-s in this church, wore fejiown, so that they can 
neither be related nor written briefly , aud so groat is the edifice, and the 
wonderful works in the church are so nuinoious, that they take a long time 
to see. The roofs are all covered with load This church is privileged, 
and any person, either Greek or of any otkei nation, who commits a crime, 
either of robbeiy or murder, and takes refuge here, niay not bo taken 
hence ” 

The statue, seen by Clavijo in front of the church, was a 
bronze statue of Justinian on horseback, going iorth in the 
armour of Achilles, to make war upon liie I’ersiaus. It 
was melted down by the Turks, and cast into cannon ; a just 
retribution for Justinian’s having melted down the silver statue 
of Theodosius to help m the decoration of the church of St, 
Sophia. What strange associations are suggested by the lOQ 
pillars, which support its rooi ! Kight of green marble came 
from the world-renowned ikne of Diana at Ephesus. X^aul’s eye 
may have rested on them. Eight of poiphyry once upheld 
Aurelian’s temple of the Sun. When CJavijo saw them they bore 
up the most splendid of Christian Churches, Now they stand 
in their beauty in the most stately of Mussulman Mosques. Yet 
a little while, and Kyrie, eleeison” shall again cleave its way 
through them to the upper air. 

Jt must be confessed that this celebrated building has after all 
a Ijsavy and clumsy eftect, with its shabbiest of all entrances, 
and its mean half domes. The great dome itself has but an 
elevation of 18 leet, and compared with the glorious ideal of our 
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matchless -Cathedrals, or^ the majestic and exl^iiislte proportions 
of its more modern rival, St. Peter’s at Kome, the famous 
St. Sophia, as a Avork of art, is a hea^, tawdry, costly disap- 
pointment. 

Oddly enough the Turks are believed to have borrowed tJieir 
national crescent from the crescent moon, sculptured on her 
pillars, the well known emblem of Diana. 

The main delight of the ambassadors, however, was to see 
relics; and they were gratified" to their heart’s content. In the 
Church of St. John, taken from a tower which was only opened 
by an order from the emperor, this is what they saw. The 
monks came forth in their robes, with lighted^tapers, chaunting 
very mournful hymns, and with many incense bearers before 
them. They placed the relics on a high table, covered with a 
silken clotli, in the body of the Church. Each was in‘a gold 
casket, containing a crystal case. They saw the very piece of 
bread which Christ gave to Judas, the blood that flowed from 
his side, the hairs which the Jews plucked from his beard, the 
iron of the lance of Ltingums with the blood as fresh as if it had 
been shed that morning, and the piece of sponge held up to 
him on the cross. They had already seen the wood of the true 
cross, which was “ black,” and (alas lor the claims of the holy coat 
of Treves I)— 

“ In the same case with this board, there was the garment of Jesus 
Christ, for which the knights of Pilate cast lots. It was folded, and sealed, 
that people who came to see it might not cut bits off, as had been done be- 
fore, but one sleeve was left outside the seals. The garment was of a red 
dmiity, like muslin, and the sleeve was narrow, and it was doubled to the 
elbow. It had thiee little buttons, made like twisted cords, like the knots 
on a doublet, and the buttons, and the sleeve, and all that could be seen of 
the skirt, seemed to be of a daik rose colour ; and it did not look as if it 
had been woven, but as if it had been worked with a needle, for the stnngs 
looked twisted in netw'ork, and very tight When the ambassadors went 
to see these relics, the people of the city, who knew it, came also, and they 
all cned veiy loudly, and said their prayers. 

On the same day the amba.ssadoi’s went to see a convent of old ladies, 
called OmmpoteTis, and they were shown a stone of many colours in thei 
church, on which it was said that our Lord was placed, when he w'as taken 
<lo\vu from the cross. On it were the tears of the three Marys, and of St. 
John, which they wept when Jesus Chiist, our God, was taken dovra ; and 
these tears looked fresh, as if they had just fallen.” 

Much more than all this they saw, — John the Baptist’s finge^ 
that pointed to the Laiftb of Goeb— hia arm with that thumb 
bitten off which routed a dr^on, — a picture of the Virgin paint^' 
by Luke — in short all the shameless apparatus of baptized ido- 
latry ; and they believed so stupidly, that it is quite refreshing* 
to get away out of the filthy scum out amongst the wild manly' 
Tartars. 
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In Clavijo^s time, Constantinople wits J8 miles in circuit, and 
contained, as he supposed, 8,000 churches, many however m ruins. 
The n>of of the great iicis tern rested on 490 pillars, and by an 
ominous coincidence it was even then known as the cistern of 
Mohammed ! Pera belonged to the Genoese. 

The embassy sailed for Trebizond in November, but narrow- 
ly escaped shipwreck, and were driven back to Pera where 
they staid all the winter. Ou the 20th of March, 1404, they 
again weighed anchor, and, touching at Sinope, reached Tre- 
bizond on April nth. Clavijo supposes the distance to be 960 
miles. It IS short of 600. 

Trebizond had 'an Emperor of its own, tributary to Timur. 
He Was called Manuel, and his son Alexis ; names, which Clavijo 
travesties into Germanoh and Quelex Here he favours us with 
his opinion of the leading errors of the Greek Church ; one of 
the queerest being, that, when a wicked fellow died, by changing 
his clothes^ and giving him a new name, the devil “ did not 
know him,'’ and so he got off. 

But we must hasten to Timur, joining in the wild merciless 
gallop of the unfortunate Spaniards. This was the order ot their 
march. ^ 

“On Saturday, the 3id of May, they set out again, and reached a town 
where they were treated well, and given food and fresh horses ; and at night 
they came to another town, where they were given plenty of food and 
hoi-ses, and everything they required. The custom of the country was 
that, at each town where they arrived, small carpets w^ere bought fiom 
each house, for them to sit upon, and afterwards they placed a piece of 
printed leather in front, on which they had their meals. The bread of 
those towns was very bad, and was made m this way — they knead a little 
dour, and make very thin Chfces, which they put on a pan, over the fire, 
and when they are hot, they take them out ; and this is the bread which 
they bring on these pieces of leather. They ^so bring out plenty of meat, 
and milk, and cream, and eggs, and honey. This is the best food they 
have, and they bring it from each house , and if the ambassadors had to 
remain, the people brought them plenty of meat, and all that they requir- 
ed- Wbon the ambassadors came to any place, an officer went on before, 
and the ambassador from Timour Beg ordered food, and horses, and men 
for them ; and if they did not come, the people received sacA a number 
of hlowi with Uicks and whtpSy that it leas quite wonderful Thus tho 
people of these towns were so severely punished that they fled, when they 
«aw a Zagatay coming. A Zagatay is a man in the host of Timour Beg, of 
nobie lineage.” 

At Khoi they saw a giraffe. Here ii its verbal photograph : — 

“ When the ambassadors arrived in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ftmbasaador, whom the Sultan of Babylon had sent to Tiinour Beg ; who 
had with him as many as twenty horses and fifteen camels, laden with pre- 
sents, Which the Sultan of Babylon sent to Timour Beg. He also had si.x: 
rare birds, and a beast called Jomufay which creature is made with a body 
as largo aa that of a horse, a veiy long neck, and the foie legs much longer 
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than the hind ones. Its hex^a are like those of a bullock. From the nail 
of the hoof to the shoulders it measured sixteen palinog ; and when it wish- 
ed to stretch ita head, it raised it so high that it was wonderful ; and its 
neck was slender, li^ tiiat of a stag. The hind legs were So short, in com- 
parison with the fonrlegs, that a man who had never seen it before, might 
well believe that it was seated, although it was standing up ; and the but- 
tocks were worn, like those of a buftalo The belly was white, and the body 
^was of a golden colour, surrounded by large white rings. The face was like 
that of a stag, and on the forehead it had a high sharp projection, the eyes 
were large and round, and the ears hke those of a horse. Near the ears jt 
had two small round horns, covered with hair, which looked like those of 
a very young stag. The neck was long, and could be raised so high, that 
it could reach up to eat from the top of a very high wall ; and it could 
1 each of to eat the leaves from the top of a very lofty tree, which it did 
pleiiteoualy • 

To a man who had never seen such an animal before, it was a wonderful 
sight” 

At Tabreez, then the 2nd city of Timur’s Empire, they were 
honorably received by the Cbiet Magistrate, who was called the 
Darogah, At Sultanieh they had an audience of Miran Mir^ 
za, oldest son of Timur and Governor of Persia. Miran Mirza 
was about forty years of age, “ a Urge corpulent gouty man,” 
and of late going altogether to the bad. He was civil to the am* 
bassadors, and gave j;liem the usual present of dresses. 

At Teheran they* had two days’ rest, and among other dain- 
ties, a horse roasted with his head on. Teheran is m the land of 
Kei, the Rhages of the Apocrypha. At the next stage, the 
pace began to tell: the three ambassadors fell sick; and seven 
of their suite gave in and returned to Teheran, when two 
of them died of exhaustion. The rest galloped on, sleeping 
usually in the open air, till they reached Damghan. Here 
they saw the first monuments of Timur’s workmanship — 
four towers of human heads, plastered together with mud. 
There were 60,000 heads. It was July, and the heat was terri- 
ble. They could not walk; they were more dead than alive — 
and begged but for a single night’s rest ; but the great lord, 
whom Timur had sent to meet them, said one day’s delay was 
as much as his life was worth ; all he could do was to give them 
inllows for their saddle bows ; and like poor Henry Martin they 
were inexorably driven forward. 

Before they reached Nishapore, Clavijo’s colleague Gomes de 
Salazar was dying. He was earned oh men’s shoulders into the 
city, and there breathed his last — never to see the face of Timur, 
or his own beloved Spain again. 

Here a message reached them from the celebrated Shah 
Bokh, the youngest and the best of Timur’s sons, inviting them 
to visit him at Herat. But the order was imperative — to gal- 
lop forward to^ Timur. On July 30th, they reached Meshfed. 
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Oti the 21 at of August, they crossed Oxua, called by Clavijo 
the Viadnie, “ one of the rivers of paradise, where Alexander 
fought with Porus, king of India.” And about the end of 
August they reached Kesh, Timur’s birth<pftce and patrimony, 
30 miles South from Samarcand. 

Clavijo’s journey may be easily followed in any common map- 
Alter leaving Meshed, they struck nearly due East through tlic 
desert of Khiva. The first large town they met with, one day’s 
journey from Meshed, Clavijd calls Buelo; it could only be 
Kelat. From the 12th to the 14th of August, they rested at 
Anclwi (Audkhoo); and on the 18th reached (Balkh), 

then enclosed by three walls, and fast going to decay. The 
outer Wall was of earth, 90 feet broad, but breached in many 
places ; and only the inner division of all was tolerably inhabit- 
ed, From Balkh they struck due North, crossing the Oxus to 
Termit (Termes) on a bridge of boats constructed by Timur lor 
the passage of his armies. On the 27th, one of their attendants 
died, another victim to this merciless ride ; on the 28th they 
reached Kesh, and the luxury of rest. The whole journey from 
the Court of Henry to the Court of Timur occupied a year and 
three months. 

They found’ Timur, with his household and court, living in 
gardens or rather beautiful parks outside the city : and tents 
were pitched for them in one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The great prince was a man of noble presence, tall, stout and 
finely shaped, with a ruddy complexion, fair skin, and long white 
beard- His eyes had lost their piercing glance, and were now 
dim with age. 

This is an account of their first interview : — 

‘‘Timour Beg was seated in a portal, in fiont of the entrance of a beauti- 
ful palace ; and he was sitting on the grouud. Before him there was a 
fountain, which threw up the water very high, and in it there were some 
red apples. The lord weis seated cross-legged, on silken embroidered car- 
pets, amongst round pillows He was dressed m a robe of silk, with a 
high white hat on his head, on the top of which there was a spinal ruby, 
with pearls and precious stones round it 

As soon as the ambassadors saw the lord, they made a reverential bow, 
placing the knee on the ground, and crossing the arms on the breast , then 
they went forward and made another; and then a thud, remaining with 
their knees on the ground. The lord ordered them to rise and come foi- 
ward ; and the knights, who had held them until then, let them go. Three 
Moerzas, who stood before the lord, and were^his most intimate councillors, 
named Alodalmelec Afeerza, Borundo Meerza, and Noor EdJm Meerza, 
then came and took the ambassadors by the arms, and led them forward 
until they stood together before the lord. This was done that the lord^ 
might see them beUer ; for his eyesight was bad, being so old that the”^ 
eyelids had fallen down entirely. He did not give them his hand to kiss, 
for it was not the custom for any great lord to kiss his hand ; but he asked 
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after tbe biug, saying, “ How^is my son the king ? is ho in good health T* 
AVhen the ainbassadoi's had answered, Timour Iteg turned to the knights 
who were seated aropnd bun, amongst whom were one of the sons of 
Tokatmish, the emperor of Tartary, several chiefs of the blood of 

the late emperor or^amarcand, and othem of the family of the lord him- 
self, and said, “ Behold ' here aie the ambassadors sent by my son the king 
of Si>aiti, who 18 the greatest kuig^f the Franks, and lives at the end of 
the w’oild These Franks are truly a great people, and I will give my 
benediction to the kiug of Spam, my sou. It would have sufficed if he had 
sent you to mo with the letter, and jyithout the presents, so well satisfied 
am I to hear of hia health and prosperous state.” 

The letter which the king bad sent was held before the lord, m the hand 
of Ilia gi-andaon ; and the master of tlieology said, through his interpreter, 
that no one undei stood how to read the letter except himself, and that 
when his highness wished to hear it, ho would read it. The loid then took 
the letter from the hand of his grandson and opened it, saying that he 
ivould hear it presently, and that he w ouid sent for the mawter, and see 
Imn in pnvate, when he might read it, and say what he desired.” 

Now for a drawing room, where the great Khanum received 
tlie cream of the cream^^ of Samarcand : — 

“ There were three Y ndied jars of wiue placed before the lord, on the 
gioiuul , and there we^o also large skins lull of cieam, into which the at- 
tendants put loaves of sugar, and mixed it up , tuid this was what they 
diiiiik oil that day When the people weie all arranged in order round the 
wall which encircled tHe pavilion, Cano, the chief wife of the lord^ came 
foith to be present at the feast She had on a robe of red silk, trimmed 
with gold lace, which was long and flowing, but without sleeves, or any 
opening, except one to admit the head, and two arm holes. It bad no 
waist, and fifteen ladies held up the skirts of it, to enable her to walk. 
She had so much white lead on her face, that it looked like paper ; and 
this IS put on to piotect it from the sun, for when they travel ui winter or 
summer, all great ladies put this on their faces. She had a thin veil over 
her face, and a crested head dress of red cloth, which hung some way dovm 
the bach This crest was very Ingh, and ^as covered with large pearls, 
1 nines, emei’alds, and other precious stones, and it was. embroidered with, 
gokl lace, on the top of which there w^as a circlet of gold, set with pearls. 
On the top of all there was a little castle, on which w^ere three very large 
and bnlliant rubies, surmounted by a tall plume of white feathers One of 
these feathers hilng down as low as the eyes, and they were secured by 
golden threads , and, os she moved, they waved to and fro. 

Her hair, which was very black, hung down over her shoulders, and they 
value black hair much more than any other colour She was accompanied 
by three hundred ladies, and an awuiug was carried over Cano, suppoited 
by a lance which was Iwme by a man It was made of white silk, m the 
form of the top of a round tent, and held over her, to protect her from the 
sun 

A number of eunuchs, who ^uard the w^’ornen, walked before her, and in 
this way she came to the psmlion where the lord was, and sat down near 
him, with all her ladies, and three ladies held her head dress with their 
bauds, that it might not fall on one side. 

As soon OS she was seated, another of tho wives of the ^ord came put 
from another enclosure, with many ladies, dressed m the same way, and sat 
down m the pavilion, a httle below Cano She was the second wife, and 
was called Quiuchicano. Then, frola another enclosure, catne another wiie, 
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and sat down a little below the second , aftd in this way nine wires cam© 
out, and sat round the lord, eight of them being his own, and one the wife 
of hia grandson. 

The wives of the lord had the following namei|^ The chief wife was 
named Cano, w’hich means “ queen” or “ great and was the 

daughter of a former emperor of Samarcand, named Ahincan, who also 
reigned over Persia and Damascus Tfeey knew the mother of this emperor, 
but not lus father ; and he was very brave in battle, and made many laws 
aod ordinances, which still regulate the empire. The second wife was 
called Qumchicano, which means little lady, and she w^as a daughter of 
Taman ga, the king of a land called Andneoja. The names of the others 
were Dileoltagua, Cholpamalaga, Muudagasa, Vengaraga, Ropa-arbarag.i, 
and Vauguraga, which means “ queen of the heart,” aud Timour Beg gave 
her that name last A^igust ” 

All sitting down, shows, gymnastics, jugglers, and elephants 
(the spoils of India) were exhibited, and all, lords and ladies 
alike, made ready for the royal feast. 

After the lord, and his w'omen, had drunk a great deal, they began to 
eat many sheep and horses, roasted whole, which were served up on very 
large skins, like printed leather, which men earned round ; and there was 
so much that it took three hundred men and more to bring it, and theie 
was a great noise when they brought it before the lord. They then put it 
into the basins, and served it uji ivithout bread, according to the custom ; 
and aU this time cartloads of meat did not cease to arrive, and camels 
with panniers full of meat, which was })laced on the ground, in great 
heaps, and eaten by the rest of the people Afterwards they brought 
many tables, without cloths, on which were dishes of moat cooked with 
rice, and bread made with sugar. As night came on they placed many 
lighted lanterns before the lord , and they commenced eating and drink- 
ing again, as w^ell the men as the l.ulies, so that the feast lasted all night , 
and dunng the night two relations of the lord were mairied When t)ie 
ambassadors saw that this would last all the night, and they had had a.'> 
much as they wanted, they returned to their lodgings, while the lord and 
hia ladies continued their revelry.” 

This was the fashion of the eating ; 

They placed these sheep and horees on very large round pieces of 
stamped leather. When the lord calletl for meat, the people dragged it to 
him on these pieces of leather, so great was its weight ; and as soon as it 
was within twen^ paces of him, the carvers came, who cut it up, kneeling 
on the leather They cut it in pieces, and put the pieces in basins of gold 
and Sliver, earthenware and glass, and procelain, which is very scarce and 
precious. The most honorable piece was a hunch of the horse, with the 
loin, but without the leg, and they placed parts of it in ten cups of gold 
and silver. They also cut up the haunches of the sheep They th^n put 
pieces of the tnpea of the horses, about the size of a man’s fist, into the 
cups, and entire sheep’s heads, and in this way they made many dishes 
When they had made sufficient, they placed them in rows. Then some 
men came with soup, and they sprinkled salt over it, and put a little into 
each dish, as sauce ; and they took some very thin cakes of corn, doubled 
them four times, and placed nne over each cup or basin of meat ” 

Shade of Ude I Horse tripes and whole sheep's beads in cups 
of gold ! The drinking — fermented mare’s milk, wine, and 
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cream sweetened with si^ar — ^following such a feast speaks ve- 
lum^ for the digestive organs of the Mongols. The great 
Khanuim was a right jovial old dame : though at this time fully 
past her 3 score years and 10/' 

“ When the ladies have taken the cups, those who bring the wine, re- 
luam with the flat plates m their hands, and walk backwjurds, so as not to 
turn their hacks to the ladies As soon as they are at a little distance, th^ 
bend their right knees again, and remain there When the ladies have 
finished dnnlung, the attendants gg before them, and the ladies place the 
cups on the plates which they hold Tou must not think that this drink- 
ing IS of short duration, for- it lasts a long time, without eating. Some- 
times, when these attendants are before we ladies, with their cups, the 
ladies order them to dnnk, and they kneel down, and dnnk all that is m 
the cups, turning them upside down, to shew that nothing is left ; and on 
these occasions they describe their prowess m this respect, at which all the 
ladies laugh 

Cano, the wife of Timour Beg, came to this feast, and sometimes the 
company drank wine, and at others they drank cream and sugar. After the 
dnnkiug had lasted a long time, Cano called the ambassadors before hei' 
and gave them to drink with her own hand, and she importuned Ruy Gon- 
zalez for a long time, to make him dnnk, for she, would not bebeve that he 
never touched wine The dnnking was such that some of the men fell 
down drunk before her ; and this was considered very jovial, for they think 
that there can be no pleasure without drunken men.” 

S, • 

JS'ext followed a masquerade. On this occasion,” says Ali 
of Yezd, Timur caused all sorts of amusements to be en- 
« joyed. An amphitheatre was covered with carpets, where there 
^ were masquerades. The women were dressed like goats, others 
Mike sheep and fairies; and they ran after each other. The 
‘ skinners and butchers appeared like lions and foxes, and all 
‘ other tradesmen contributed specimens of their skill.” 

In short, with an iron will, witht first rate mihtary genius, 
and such power as is rarely given to man, Timur the Great was 
m truth a truculent, brutal barbarian, nothing differing in cruel- 
ty and coarseness from the fierce hordes he led. Next day after 
all had gorged themselves to the utmost, and had slept off their 
drunken debauch, the tyrant ordered a great number of gallows 
to be set up, that it might be seen that he could be severe, as 
well as kind and merciful. Here are specimens of Timur’s jus- 
tice : — 

“ The first piece of justice was inflicted upon a chief magistrste, whom 
they call Dina, who was the greirfiost effioex in all the land of Samaroand. 
Timour had left him in th^ city as his magistmte, when he departed, fw 
sii years and eleven months, dunng which time this man had neglected 
his duties ; so the lord ordered him to be hanged, and confiscated all his 
goods. The justice inflicted upon Uus great man, caui^ terror amongst the 
people , and the same punishment was ordered to be inflicted upon another 
man, who had interceded for this magistrate. A councillor erf -the lord, 
named Burado Moerza, ticked fhr his paidon, if he paid a aum of four hux- 
JuNji, 1860, 2 M 
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dred thoijpand bezants of silver, each bezant Ifeinc e<]^iial to a silver nal. Hie 
lord approved of this, and when the man had given all he had, hji was 
tormented to give more, and as he had no more, he was hung up l^the 
feet until he was dead. • 

Another piece of justice was inflicted upon a great man, who had been 
left in charge of three thousand horses When the lord departed, because 
he could not produce them all. He was hanged, although h& pleaded that 
be would proauoe, not only three thousand, but six thousand horses, if the 
lord would give him time In this, and other ways, the lord administered 
justice. o 

He also ordered justice to be executed upon certain traders, who had 
sold meat for more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; and other 
traders were fined for selling their goods at a high price. The custom is, 
that, when a great cuan is put to death, he is hanged ; but the meaner 
sort are beheaded ^ 

During the feast, If the crowd chanced to press too near, his 
guards shot them with arrows, or dashed them to the earth, with 
maces. All through their journey in every town and village, 
there was nothing but intolerable oppression. 

^ When they amved at any city or village, the first thing which the 
followers of the knights, who accompanied the ambassadors, did, was to 
ask for the reis or chief of the place ; and they took the firet man they 
met in the street, and, with many blows, forced him to show them the 
house of the reis The people who saw them comHig, and knew they were 
troops of Timour Beg, ran away as if the devil was after them, and those who 
were behind their shops, selling merchandize, shut them up, and fled into 
their houses ; and they said one to another, “ A'^cAee,” which means ambas- 
sador. and that, with the ambassadors there would come a black day for 
them” 

“ Voj victis I” is but too often the terrible war cry of the con- 
queror ; but Timur’s wrath was indiscriminate and destructive 
as the hurricane or the earthquake, and alike insensible to pity. 
Not men alone, but grey hairs, the sick, the lame, and the blind, 
women and helpless children helped to build up these accursed 
towers and pyramids of human heads, which rose up to heaven 
in^dreadful testimony against him. There is something sublime 
in the sentence which Ahmed Ben Arabshah puts into the Ups 
of the spirit of winter; “ If thou art a spirit of hell, so am L 
< Go on to extirpate mankind and make the earth cold ! yet thou 
‘ wilt find at last that my blasts are colder ; and by the Al- 
‘ mighty that liveth, I will abate thee nothing.” The allusion 
is to the death of Timur in the winter (February) of 1405, at 
Otrar, on his way to China. ^ 

It is pleasant to pass from such a theme to Clavijo’s descrip, 
tion of the celebrated city of Samarcand, which, though long, is 
well worth reding. 

“ The city of Samarcand is situated in a plaan, and surrounded by an 
earthen wall. It is a little larger than the city of Seville, but outside the 
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city, there are a great numj^er of houses, joined together m many parts 
80 as to form suburbs. The city is Burroundai on all sides by many gar- 
dens and vineyards, which extend in some directions a league and a half 
in others two leagues, the city being m the middle: In these houses and 
gardens there is a large population, and there are people selling bread, 
meat, and many other things , so that Ihe suburbs are much more thickly 
inhabited than the city within the walls. Amongst these ttrdens, which 
are outside the city, there are ^at and noble houses, and here the lord 
has several palaces The nobles of the city have their houses amongst these 
gardens, and they are so extensive that, when a man approaches the city, 
he sees nothing but a mass of very high trees Many streams of water 
flow through the city, and through these gardens, and among these gardens 
there are many cotton plantations and melon grounds, and the melons of 
this land are good and plentiful , at Christmas time there is a wonder- 
ful quantity of melons and grapes. Every day so fnany camels come in 
laden with melons, that it is a wonder how the people can eat them alL 
They preserve them from year to year in the villages, in the same way as 
figs, taking off their skins, cutting them in large slices, and then diying 
them 111 the sun. 

Outside the city there are great plains, which are covered with populous 
villages, peopled by the captives which the lord caused to be taken from 
the countries which he conquered. The land is very plentiful in all things, 
as well bread as wnne, fruit, meat, and birds , and the sheep are very lai-ge, 
and have long tails, some weighing twenty pounds, and they are as much as 
a man can hold m his hand These sheep are so abundant in the market 
that, even when the lord was there with all his host, a pair was worth only 
a ducat Other thing^ are so plentiful, that for a meri^ which is half a rial, 
they sell a fmiega and a half of barley, and the quantity of bread and nee is 
infinite 

The city is so large, and so abundantly supplied, that it is wonderful ; 
and the name of Samarcand or Cimes-qumte is denved from the two words 
cimc 8 great, and quirde a town The supplies of this city do not consist of 
food alone, but of silks, satins, gauzes, tafetas, velvets, and other things. 
The lord had so strong a desire to ennoble this city, that he brought cap- 
tives to increase its population, from every land which he conquered, 
especially all those who were skilful m any art From Damascus he brought 
weavers of silk, aud men who made bows, glass, and earthenware, so that, 
of those articles, Samarcand produces the l^st in the world From Turkey 
he brought archers, masons, and sdversmiths He also brought men skiU^ 
m making engines of war and he sowed hemp and flax, which had never 
before been seen in the land ^ 

There was so great a number of people brought to this city froiA aU 
parts, both men and women, that they are said to have amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, of many nations, Turks, Arabs, and 
Moors, Christian Armenians, Greek Catholics, and Jacobites, and tho 6 © 
who baptize with fire in the face, who are Christians with peculiar opinions. 
There was such a nvdtitude of these jMople that the oitv was not large 
enough to hold them, and it was wonderful what a number lived under 
trees, and in caves outside 

The city is also very richxn merchandize which comes from other parts. 
Russia and Tortary send linen and skins ; China sends silks, which are the 
best in the woiid, (more especially the satins), and musk, which is found 
in DO other part of the world, rubies and diamonds, pearls and rhubai^ 
and many otner things The merchandize which comes from China is^he 
best and most precious which comes to this city, and they say that the 

2 M 2 
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people of Chinft are the most skilful workmen in the world. They say ' 
themBelves that they have two eyosj the Franks one, and that the Moors 
are bfind, so that they have the advantage of every other nation in the 
world From India come epioes, such as nutmegs, cloves, mace, cinnamon^ 
gmger, and many others which do not reach Alexandria. 

In the city there are many o^n places in which they sell meat cooked 
in many ways, fowls and other birds very nicelydressea , and they are al- 
ways selling, day and night, in these planes ^ere are also many places 
for killing meat, fowls, peasants, and partridges At one end of the city 
there is a castle, which is defended on one side by a stream flowing through 
a deep ravine, and is very strong Thfi lord kept his treasure m that castle, 
and no man entered it except the magistrate and his officers In this castle 
the lord had as many as a thousand captives, who were skilful workmen, 
and laboured all th^ year roimd at making head pieces, and bows and ar- 
rows.” 

We conclude with an architectural achievement of Timur, 
tliOTOughly chajTActeristic of the man 

“ In this city of Samarcand there -is much merchandize, wffiich comes 
eveiy year from Cathay, India, Tartary, and many other parts , and as 
there is not a place for the orderly and regular display of the merchan- 
dize for sale, the lord ordered that a street should be made in the city, 
with shops for the sale of merchandize. This street was commenced at 
one end of the city, and went through to the other. He entrusted this 
work to two of his Meerzas, and let them know that if they did not use 
^ dibgeuce to complete it, working day and night, their heads should 
answer for it These Meerzas began to work, by pulling down such houses 
as stood m the hue by which the lord desired the street to mu, and as the 
houses came down, their masters fled with their clothes and all they had , 
then, as the houses came down in front, the wwk went on behind They 
made the street very broad, and covered it with a vaulted roof, having win- 
dows at intervals to let m the light • 

As soon as the shops were finished, people were made to occupy them, 
and sell their goods, and at iiiten'als in this street there were fountains 
A great number of workmen came into the city, and those who worked in 
the daytime, wore relieved by others who woiked all night Some pulled 
down lioiises, others levelled the ground, and others bfiiit the street , and 
day and night they made such a noise, that they seemed to be like so many 
devils. 

This great work was finished in t^nty days, which w'as very wonderful 
TlA owners of the houses which were pulled down went to certain Cay- 
iis, who were friends of the lord, and one day, when they were playing at 
chess with the lord, they said that, as he had caused those houses to be 
destroyed, he ought to make some amends to the owners. Upon this he 
got into a rage, and said, '‘This city is mine, and I bought it with my mo- 
ney, and possess the letters for it, which I will show you to-tnorrow , and, 
if it IS right, I will pay the people, as you desire.” When he had spoken, 
the Cayns were afraid, and they were surprised that he did not order them 
to be killed, or punished for having thus <^8poken ; and they replied that 
all that the lord did was nght, and that all his commanefs ought to be 
obeyed.” 

We need not wonder that Samarcand is now said to be filled 
with ruins. 
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We must now part wkb our grave and pleasant companion 
liny Gonzalez d6 Clavijo, and bring this somewhaA goseipping 
article to a close. Clavijo’s faults are obvious ; over credulity 
and over reticence ; for he permits himself no remarks or re- 
flections on the characters or actions of those whom he meets, 
and says not a word of the objects or success of his embassy. 
But every line of his own bears the impress of carefully sought 
strict veracity ; and as a picture of Central Asia in the beginnmg 
of the 15th century, accurate,* lifelike, and full of strange and 
novel incident, it is invaluable. It furnishes also \aluabl6 con- 
temporary materials for our proposed sketch of the life and con- 
quests of Timur, and of the Kipchak, Jete, Indian, Persian and 
♦ Turkish empires, which he overthrew. So we hope to meet 
the ambassador again, assured that he will do us good service. 
It only remains to add that Clavijo left Samarcand on the 2l8t 
November 1404, three months before Timur’s death ; and, after 
many perils, (for all went to ruin as soon as Timur died,) came 
S'lfcly back to the Court of King Heury on the 24th of March 
1400. He died at Madrid Apiil 2nd, 1412. 
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Art. W^r-General Repart of ike Commissioners for the hn^ 

provement of the Towh of Ceicutta for the Year 1859. Cal* 

cutta. Military^ Orphan Press, I860. 

The Right Hon’ble James Wilson, among various financial 
measurea,^ brought forward a bill imposing a duty on personal 
incomes. Though the bill has undergone considerable modi- 
fications from what it was in' its original state, still its object 
is, to levy a duty of three per cent, on all incomes above two 
hundred Rupees per annum, and where such annual income 
reaches a sum bf Rupees five hundred and upwards, an ad- 
ditional duty of one per cent, will be charged The modifi- 
cations since introduced chie% refer to military officers hold- 
ing a rank below that of a Captain, and to Zemindars, whose 
estimated annual income is to be computed upon a more liberal 
principle. As our readers are aware, the revenue expected 
to be derived from the 3 per cent, duty, is to be applied towards 
the exigencies of the State, whilst the net proceeds of the one 
per cent, duty is to be appropriated towards imperial reproduc- 
tive works. ^ 

It does not come within our province*to express an opinion 
on the merits of the bill itself, beyond our firm conviction that 
it is a measure fully justified by a due consideration of our finan- 
cial position, and to which no one can object who has the real 
welfare of this country and the prosperity of its inhabitants se- 
riously at heart Our object is rather to dwell upon the addi- 
tional resources, which the one per cent, duty may make avail- 
able for such a city as Calcutta, and the manner in which such 
might be expended with real and lasting advantages to the 
residents of this Metropolis and to trade in general. Be- 
fore entering more fully into the subject, it may not be amiss 
to take a glance at the present condition of the city of Pa- 
laces. 

It cannot be denied, and we are grieved to say so, that among 
all the lai^e cities of Europe and America,, there is perhaps 
none that has so little kept pace with those Metropolitan and 
ot^er local improvements which, wherever introduced, have prov- 
ed of incalculable benefit, as the British Metropolis in the East. 
Considering that it has now been cin our possession for more 
than a century and a half, Calcutta, with regard to internal and 
external improvements, is actually half a oentury*behind tiie 
spirit and requiremente of the Whilst Constantinople, 

Alexandria, Cairo, ’ and other cities under Mahome dan rulers 
are gradually assnuning the character of modern European 
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towns, the city of Palaces,* the seat of a Christian Government, 
forms an exception to the genei^al advance of civilization. The 
native part of the town, with trifling exceptions, retains its 
primitive oriental character, with the usual appurtenances of nlu*- 
row filthy streets and crooked lanes ; whilst the European quar- 
ter has been forced into existence by the removsil of the former 
monopoly of trade, but totally regardless of any considerations 
for the health and real comfort of its residents ; and yet, if we 
consider the political, financial* and commercial importance of 
this city, it must be obvious that it ought to be in the interest 
of all parties, the governing and the governed, to metamorphose 
•Calcutta as rapidly as possible into a town,* which through 
the amelioration of its sanitary condition, would render the 
health and life of European settlers more secure, and by the 
introduction of measures for facilitating commerce be the most 
infallible means of largely developing not only the trade of the 
city, but that of Bengal the city of Palaces being the great ex- 
port and import mart of this Province. 

The fault of this anomaly, is, as usual, ascribed to Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise can hardly be said to exist in India, 
and in the absence of such. Government is expected to do every- 
thing. The statistical records of the town fully corroborate our 
assertion. We have a number of public buildings such as the 
Town Hall, the Fever Hospital, the Native Girl’s School, the Free 
Church Institution, the Ice House, the Benevolent Institution, 
and Metcalfe Hall, but none of them owe their existence 
to private enterprise ; they have been erected entirely upon the 
strength of private contributions; and nine-tenths of the capital 
required for their construction have been either subscribed for 
by Europeans, or directly or indirectly contributed by Govern- 
ment. Yet however desirable all these institutions may be for 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the Christian community, it 
is clear that none ol them bears the least reference to .those re- 
quirements of the town, which by conducing to the extension 
of commerce and the spread of general prosperity, would ensure 
large contributions on the part of an European floating popula- 
tion, towards objects of public utility. 

The only building in the town, which can be classed in the 
category of private enterprise, is the Bonded Warehouse. A 
reference to the list of tf)riginal shareholders, shows that the 
promotera^f the undertaking were, with trifling exceptions, 
European Merchants. The Martiniere is the legacy of a philap» 
thropic Frenchman ; and thus almost every public builaing in 
Calcutta, owes its origin to European capital, voluntarily anb- 
scribed for, and contributed to by Government The natives 
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have done absolutely nothing for thecr own city, and indeed tlio 
i/ery few improvements which have taken place of late, though 
hardly worth mentioning, are the result of compulsdry l^ws ra- 
ther than of \oluntary undertakings. 

But in order to form a correct view of the matter, we must 
take into due consideration the relative position of Europeans 
and natives. The object of the former in coming out to India, 
is* to toil hard and devote all his bodily and mental energies, 
at the risk of life and at the almost certain sacrifice of cousti' 
tutioB, towards the realization of a competency, which will enable 
him eventually to retire to his mother country. He cannot 
therefore, in the*ordinary course of nature, be expected to take 
any very lively interest in undertakings^, which can only be car- 
ried oat by a subsequent generation, and from which therefore 
he individually would derive no benefits. Ilis primary object 
is to be oiF os soon as he can, and he must therefore, to 
use a common phrase, look twice at a Rupee before parting 
with it Times moreover have wonderfully changed. The 
climate is no longer the great bugbear which deterred Eu- 
ropeans from coming to India; colossal fortunes are not so easily 
realised now-a-days; competition is powerful in all trades and 
professions; the overland communication‘s and telegraph have 
brought us within short reach of the mother country, and tend 
to keep up that lively recollection of the Home of our youth, 
which proves a powerful stimulant to that exertion and economy, 
whldi alone can secure the prospect of early retirement from the 
scene of our labours. With such views and prospects, it is but 
natural, that the temporary European resident in India must 
feel reluctant to contribute towards prospective improvements, 
which hold out no hopes of any return whatever to himself. 

It is very different with natives. They are the permanent re- 
sidents of the town, and therefore either themselves or their 
children ,are sure to benefit by works of public utility ; and yet 
may we ask what have they done within the last €3 years to- 
wards the attainment of such objects ? Nothing, — absolutely 
]iothing. Even those institutions, which have been established 
for the special benefit of the native youth, have been created by 
donations on the part of Government and by private subscript 
tions. the latter of which have in a gfeat measure been contri- 
buted by Europeans. Witness the Medical College, the Mud- 
rina, the Hindoo College, that most excellent institution, the 
Cbaodney Choke Hospital with all il» branches, We Medical 
College Hoqntal, and Bethune’s Native Girls* School. It is 
true that magnificent donations towards these objects have been 
made by the late Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and Rajah Per- 
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taub Ciiund Sing^ but 4be8e form solitary exceptions, and we 
may ask, what do the wealthy natives of this city now contri* 
bute towards the maintenanoe of all those excellent institutions? 
— Nothing. 

There is a singular aversion on the part of native capitalists 
to embark in any enterprise which does not yield an immediate 
return ; hence, whatever is undertaken, owes its origin to Eu- 
ropean capitaL The Strand steam flour mills, the Fort Gloster 
Cotton Mills, the Dockyards •and several other establishments 
of that description, are the results of European enterprise and 
capital, and no greater proof can be adduced of the total absence 
of anything approaching a disposition to encourage public un- 
dertakings from which the town or the country may derive the 
greatest benefits, than the Railways now in course of construc- 
tion, the whole capital tor which, with trifling exceptions, has 
been subscribed for at home and by Europeans m this country. 

The reasons for this particular aversion to invest money in 
great undertakings are twofold. There is no doubt that past 
experience has tai^ght the necessity of caution. Schemes were 
brought forward which, to use a mild term, bore the stamp of 
^ccentrici^ upon the very face of their program ; speculations 
^on a gigantic scale* were undertaken entirely with the aid of 
native capital, borrowed at a high rate of interest, but resulting 
in loss to both the lender and tlie borrower ; and when at last 
.a Joint Stock Company was got up which held out any pros- 
pect of a fair return to the shareholder, and di{/ yield handsome 
profits, it was brought to a stand still through inere mismanage- 
ment, entailing ruin upon many a poor widow and orphan. 
We do not hesitate in stating that our remarks refer to the late 
.Union Rank of Calcutta, though we believe, that on the whole, 
Europeans have sufiered by it to a much larger extent than na- 
tives. 

Yet it is somewhat remarkable, that the history of the past 
affords an i^pideniable proof of natives always breaking down, 
when attempting to carry out any undertaking of public benefit, 
Ainless aided bjr European management. One case will be suf- 
ficient to prove the correctness of this assertion. Some yeara 
-ago, a vigorous attempt was made to establish a Metropolitan 
fJoUege. The scheme originated with some wealthy natives, 
and lacked not for suppijrt, but it required unanimity of puiw 
pose. That unanimity however could not be attained, and af- 
ter its chief promoters spent nearly two lakhs of Rupees towards 
the realization of the object in view, the whole fell to the groond. 
This was the result of purely native management The jea- 
lousy which exists between different classes will always prevent 
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that cordial and disinterested support, which is so essential ia 
carrying out any undertaking of public utility, and hence it will 
for some time to come, be very difficult to impresd upon the na- 
tive mind the necessity of that unity of action, and unity of 
purpose, without which, notwithstanding all the means that may 
be available, all projects must invariably break down. 

In thus recording our views about the absence of public enter- 
prise 04 the part of the natives, we wish to be understood, that 
our remarks apply to them as a pation. There is no doubt, tliat 
there are several men among the more enlightened classes quite 
capable and ready to form more liberal views, and indeed we 
could name seve^^l native gentlemen, whose ideas are the most 
liberid that could possibly be conceived, yet their number is too 
small ' to overreach the opposition ot the orthodox party, who, 
under the influence of traditionary customs, whicU form the 
groundwork of their moral and social laws and are caiefuljy nurs- 
ed by their priestcraft, present a most formidable obstacle to the 
clear perception of the advantages, which must result from well 
direct^ enterprise. It therefore follows, that the ideas of 
wealthy natives about undertakings of public utility are gen- 
erally confined to the construction of ghats and temples and 
the excavation of tanks, and the large mtcnber of the two for- 
mer, which line the Hooghly river up to the Ganges, most of 
which have been constructed at the expense of private indivi- 
duals, will give an idea of the immense amount of money which 
has been expended for those purposes. Charity is one of the 
great precepts o^Hlncloolsm, but its real meaning is not under- 
stood. A wealthy native would not hesitate a moment to give 
Kupees 10,000 for the construction of a ghat, or the excavation of a 
tank, because he can understand that to enable the pooler classes 
to ]ierforra their ablutions in the sacred river, or to place water 
for domestic purposes within their reach, is a benefit to his coun- 
trymen ; but he would be reluctant to contribute a farthing to- 
wards tlfe cutting of a navigable canal, or the construction of 
a railroad, because it is beyond bis conception that such auxili- 
aries of trade and communication are the surest promoters of 
general prosperity. 

We have endeavoured to show the obstacles which exist, and 
which preventboth Europeans and Natives from taking a personal 
interest in works of public utility ; and we strongly apprehend 
that such will continue, until the Efiropean settlers will find it 
their interest to make India their permanent home, or until their 
greater influx and the diflusion of education among the natives 
will lead to a clear perception and appreciation of the advan- 
tages and benefits of public works, which, though perhaps not 
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yielding an immediate pecuniary return, open a new field o£ 
enterprise, and place; within the reach of our successors^ if not 
within our own, redources, the development of which is the high- 
road to prosperity. India is only in her intancy ; and Calcutta, 
the great emponum of her trade, must strive hard to give every 
impulse to such trade ; in fact, Calcutta ought to be to the East, 
what London is with regard to the commerce of the world. 

It is therefore clear, that we ought to strive hard to work in 
anticipation of the events whiqji cast their shadows before os. 
It is also nothing but just, that where no private aid or -co-ope- 
ration can be expected, the residents of the town ^ould be made 
to contribute towards its requirements, whethy such be of im- 
mediate or prospective benefit. This principle seems to have been 
recognised by the Legislature when passing the Municipal acts 
which came into force on the Ist of January 1857. The inhabi- 
tants were made to pay a lighting rat^ for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a better system of illuminating the town by gas and by oil, 
long before a single gas post or bracket could be indent^ for 
from England, The House assessment rate was increased 
from 6^ to 7^ per cent, for the avowed object of devoting there- 
of an annual sum of Rs. 150,000- and Es. 30,000 respectively 
towards a new systenkof drainage and sewerage of the town, and 
for a. supply of water. Two years and a half had elapsed be- 
i'ore any system of drainage and sewerage could be decided 
upon, and though it will take many years before the whole 
ot the works can be completed, yet the present residents are 
made to contribute towards their cost. The question of water 
supply is still far from its solution, but it must eventually be 
carried out. The same principle appears to have been acted 
upon by the Right Honourable James Wilson in imposing 
an income duty of one per cent, specially applicable to Pub- 
lic Works. Whatever his plans may be, it is clear that 
the residents will have to pay for prospective improvements, 
which can pnly be worked out in the course of time f and it is 
evident that Mr. Wilson is not only fully awareiof the many 
improvements of which our cities in the East are susceptible, 
but moreover that he is alive to the importance of caxTying 
them into effect. 

With a prospective annual income derivable from the one per 
cent duty, the question arises about the most advantageoua 
manner in which such riJight be appropriated towards the im- 
provement of this Metropolis, and we believe that we are actii^ 
in the interests of our leilow citizens when we point out »&veril 
improvements of which the town is in absolute need, but which 
the Municipal Commissioners have hitherto been unable t^ 
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tsxrj oat, because the conservancy the tonm, as well as ther 
aarrant expenditure for road repairs, &c. absorb so large 
a portion of the general income, that they are preclude 
^ frotn undertaking any ia^ovement which would prove 
of great and permanent public utility. It is true that 
Since the passi^ of acts XIV., XXV^. and XXVIII. of 
185&, the municipal retenue has increased by fully three lald^e 
of Rupees, but at the same time it must be considered, that 
out of such increase not less «.than Bs. 1,20,000 are specially 
appropriated towards the illumination of the town by gas and 
l)y oil;^ that Be. 1,50,000 have annually to be set aside for the 
new drainage wo^ks ; that Rs. 30,000 to be devoted towards 
a more di^^sed supply of water so that in fact, notwithstanding 
the increased rate of House -assessment, the imposition of the 
lighting rate and of the carriage and house tax, the actual 
municipal income available ^or conservancy purposerand local 
improvements, remains pretty much the same as it was before the 
of the Municipal acts above adverted to ;r and indeed, 
were jt not for a total revision of the valuation and assessment 
of the town, which Mr. Vos is so successfully carrying out, we 
doubt whether the Commissioners would have been in a position- 
to meet the increased rate for stone, kl\oa, cattle, provender, 
and general wages and labour. Mr. Wilson’s one per «entc 
duty comes therefore like a regular godsend,” and we are 
desirous to see it applied towards purposes which will benefit 
every class of refeidents in this MetropoUsv- 

It appears to us, that in correctly estimating the recpiirements" 
of a city, the same must be regarded in three distinct points of 
view, viz., sanitary, commercial, and political. In the Presi- 
dencies moreover, which form the three great ports of British 
India, due consideration must be given to the mixed character 
of the population, and therefore the interests of Europeans and 
native^ ought to be weighed separately. To fuse both into one 
category ‘is absolutely impossible. In a sanitary point they 
will never 4)e identical in commerce and trade European 
enterprise and capital will maintain their supremacy — in po- 
litics, the lead must be retained by Government, for we are yet 
far behkid that stage of enlightenment, which would allow, witb 
safety to the state and with due regard for the interests of the 
country, Botives to take an active part in the management of 
the a&drs of this Empire. On the basis of such views we shall 
now proceed to notice the principal requirements of the Metropolis 
of the East 

Sanitaut, 

Free ventilation, cleanliness of streets and lanes, and an am* 
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pfe Btippiy of water j are everywhere considered the principal 
elements of public health ; — in Eastern towns they are the eie* 
ments of life. The drainage works now in progress^ and the 
contemplated water supply, which must follow, will tend towards 
the attainment of two of the aforementioned requirements, bat tbe 
third, or rather the first, viz. free^ventilation can only be efiect- 
ed in the prooe^ of time. To comprehend the claims of the 
town in this latter respect, the Southern or European and the 
Northern or Kative Division^ of the city must be considered 
separately. 

As far as the European quarter is concerned, it may be 
that the whole portion of it, which extender from along Park- 
street to the Southern* boundary of the town, enjoys already 
free ventilation, and the only further improvementi of any im- 
portance of which it is susceptible is the clearance of a number 
of bustees or plots of ground covered by clusters of native huts, 
and inhabited by people who apparently delight in filth and dirt. 
The clearance of such bustees will have the efiPect of removing a 
number of miserable huts and their inhabitants, frmn the localities 
through which they are dispersed all over Chowringbee, and thus 
not only be the means of purifying the quarter, but also afford 
numerous building sites for private residences, and thereby render 
that portion of Town strictly European. The Municipal 
Coznoiisaioners have already made a commencement, and from 
their report it appears, that the clearance of these bustees has 
been effected by them at a mere nominal cost. 

Prom Park street towards Lall Bazar, which forms the boun- 
dary between the Southern and ^Northern Division, the 
character of the Town gradually changes. The stable three-' 
storied buildings with spacious verandahs and large compounds 
disappear by degrees, and smaller buildings, on narrow plots 
of ground and in greater proximity to each other line the stre^, 
untd at last they form an almost uninterrupted range of all des- 
cription of houses and huts, inhabited by a mixed Christian and 
native population. Still they are intersected by a number of 
wide streets and lanes, which would afford ample means of ven- 
tilation could the native portion of the residents be induoed 
to adopt habits of cleanliness. There are a number of clusters 
of huts dispersed over that particular area of ground, the inmates 
of which are totally indifferent to any extent of accumulation 
of filth, and indeed wSre it not for the fines which the Police 
authorities constantly levy^ upon those who neglect to couimnn 
to municipal regulations, many a lane would scarcely be passable. 
Still many of these clusters of huts are not accessible to conser- 
vancy carts, and hence they become nuisances, oreaung malaria 
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and eiokness. We are bappy to hear, that arrangements are now 
w PTOgrw, by which these evils will Shortly be remedied. 

It is however in the native part of tlie town, where ventila- 
tion can hardly be said to exist. If it be considered that the whole 
area of the Northern Division extends over 7,619 beegahs of 
ground ; that a portion of it is taken up by Hindoo temples, pub- 
lie and private tanks, and numberless lanes of the narrowest dimen- 
sions ; and that within the remainder 9,823 masonry buildings 
and 41,^17 huts are huddled together, it will be easily conceiv- 
ed that much ventilation cannot exist there. It is true the 
majority ot the resiaents seem to care very little about free ven- 
tilation and pure air, but that is no sutficient reason why im- 
provements should not be carried out, by which a large number 
of fellow creatures will most undoubtedly benefit, though at pre- 
sent they may not be able to appreciate the real value of such 
improvements. 

A glance at the map of Calcutta will show that we are not 
exaggerating the evils complained of. Though the Northern 
division extending from the line of Bow Bazar and Lall Bazar 
Streets to the Chitpore canal covers an area of more than dou- 
ble that occupied by the Southern division, there are actually 
only two great thoroughfares in it, besidea^the Circular Road, 
which forms its Eastern boundary. One of these thoroughfares, 
— Chitpore road — is the principal channel for the traffic in goods 
and passengers. It is narrow, irregular, and may be said to be 
the emporium of dirt and filth. The other is Cornwallis street, 
running in a straight line from Bow Bazar to the Chitpore canal, 
and traversing the Eastern portion of the native town. It is a 
wide road, tolerably clean, but comparatively made little use 
of for traffic, being at a somewhat inconvenient distance. There 
is a third wide stieet, viz. Amherst street, but it extends only 
one-half the length of the Northern division, namely from Bow 
Bazar to Rajah Gooroodass* street. 

It is not less surprising, that the above thoroughfares, though 
extending on a length ol nearly three miles, are traversed from 
East to West by only two straight avenues, namely Colootollah 
and Machooa Bazar streets. The rest is intersected by a num- 
ber of narrow irregular streets, and crooked lanes, many ol the 
latter being hardly passable for even native vehicles, and some 
of tbem scarcely accessible to conservancy carts. To this must 
be added the fact, that within the whole of tHe Northern divi- 
sion there are only two public squares, and by a singular coin- 
cidence, both are situated along the same line of road* They 
are in Cornwallis and College streets, the former being only a 
continuation ol the latter. Each of these squares contains a 
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large tank, which forms the principal means of water supply to 
the residents of the nci^bourhocKl. There is a large Dumber 
of smaller tanks scattered all over the Natiye division, but 
chiefly belonging to private individuals, and although thrown 
open to the public, they afford but a scanty supply, ana even that 
not of pure water. Reviewing then the condition of the Native 
town, we find that there is an immense mass of buildings and 
huts packed together as closely as possible ; that there are only 
two leading thoroughfares traversed by two avenues ; that there 
are only two public squares ; and that for the wants of the 
residents only two large public tanks are available. But 
to understand the real magnitude of the e^il, it is necessaiy 
to consider the singular notions, which the generality ot natives 
entertain about cleanliness, pure air, and free ventilation- Chit- 
pore road will afford a sufficient criterion thereof. Considering 
that it is the leading thoroughfare of the native town from 
North to South, and that many highly respectable Hindoos and 
Mussulmen reside in it, one would suppose, that the practice of 
people bathing in the open street, of cleansing their cooking 
utensils alongside the aqueduct, and of washing clothes, horses and 
carriages in the open road, would call forth loud and strong re- 
monstrances ; but such is not the case. There are several state- 
ly edifices in that road, wliich have to their South large private 
drains, wafting an almost unbearable stench into all the other 
dwellings within immmediate reach, and yet there is not a sin- 
gle voice of complaint. There are also a large number of native 
livery stable keepers, whose establishments line the greater por- 
tion of Chitpore road from Lall Bazar to Colootoilah Street 
From thence there is an almost uninterrupted succession of 
sweetmeats, bakers, shoemakers, bookbinders and other trades, 
which do not add to the salubrity of the street The effiuvia of 
these stables and shops running into the public drains, and the 
filth deposited on the street, are as much beyond conception as 
they appear to be beyond the control of the conservancy depart- 
ment ; and yet in spite of all the stench and malaria created 
thereby, it will be seen, that the servants attached to the^ 
identical livery stables and to several of the shops, place their 
charpoya or beds right across the drain, through which the 
offensive effiuvia is expected to pass. We use the word “ «- 
pecteet* advisedly, because however defective the public drains 
may be, their action is often impeded by the practice of throwing 
filth into them. That this sort of nuisance is more extensive than 
at first sight may appear, is proved by para. 108 of the MunU 
cipal Commissioners’ Report of Calcutta for the past year, in 
which it is stated that not le^s than six hundred and twmty-nint 
persons were convicted of and fined for the above offences. 
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Alarming as those evils may be, their effect upon the health of 
residents of the native town and ttieir extent, will be better 
«inderBtood, when we say that Chitpore road is a mere miniature 
ol the state of less frequented streets and lanes. The Munici> 
pal Commissioners in the report for 1859, tell us that 13,942 
natives had died within ^e precincts of the jurisdiction of the 
town, and we regret that we have not the means of ascertaining 
how many of these have fallen victims to diseases created by the 
filthy condition, to which the native part of the town is reduced. 
It would be unfair to lay the blame for such a state of things 
upon the Commissioners, for whilst they candidly admit the exis- 
tence of the evib they plead poverty, and they show beyond 
doubt, that the least improvement in fhat quarter of the town, 
cannot be carried out for less than half a lakh of Rupees. Mr. 
Wilson’s one per cent, duty comes therefore most iLpropos, 
and before its ultimate appropriation is decided upon, we maj 
fairly ur^e the claims of the native division of the town to a fair 
share of it. 

We have in a previous para, stated, that free ventilation, 
deanliness of streets and an ample supply of water constitute 
the elements of life in an Eastern city. Let us now consider, 
how they can be effected at the lowest opossible cost. As 
cleansing of streets falls strictly within the legitimate ,du ties of 
the conservancy department, and must be attended to even at 
the sacrifice of public improvements, we have only to deal with 
the other two items, for which the present means of the Muni- 
cipality are decidedly inadequate, and we shall treat them under 
separate heads. 

It is clear that the surest, and in fact the only means of se- 
-curing to the Native Town proper ventilation, is, to construct 
a number of public squares, and to open new and widen exist- 
ing thoroughfares. This course however is in Calcutta attend- 
ed with much greater difficulties, than our readers may be aware 
<of. By a •singular omission in the provisions of Act XIV. of 
1856, generally known as the Munici^l Act, the Commissioners 
liate not the power to force the sale of any property which it 
might be necessary to remove in order to allow of the construc- 
tion of a public square ; in fact their power seems to be limited 
to the mere making of new streets, widening, enlarging and im- 
proving existing ones, provided that « compensation be made 
to the owners for any damage whicff may be done thereby to 
^any adjoining land or bnildinga of such owner,’’ the extent of 
4Mmipensation to which such owners may be entitled being de- 
termined by arbitration. The Commissioners in their report of 
the year 1857 have shown the heavy expense which ^is cir- 
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cumlocutory legisktioa finyolves. The value of a parcel of 
ground and the dwelling standing thereupon, which stood in the 
way of completing a new thoroughfare, was settled by arbitra- 
tion at Rs. 5,000, The cost of such arbitration together with 
the legal expenses incurred, amounted to Bs. 7,000, and a simi- 
lar result may be expected, where no principle is laid down for 
ascertaining the ex>ct value of property. The natives complain 
about the nigh valuation put upon buildings in the native part 
of the town, and yet if any* such building were required for 
public purposes, and had to be bought up, not one of the owners 
would be willing to receive for it the price of it computed upon 
the strength of the rate at which it is assessed, and yet, we con- 
ceive that such would be the only fair means of ascertaining its 
real value. 

But leaving these difficulties alone, there are other obstacles 
in tlie way. In constructing public squares in European cities, 
the result invariably is a considerabl'e increase in the value of 
all property within their immediate vicinity, because people can 
fully understand the advantages thereby obtmned. Not so in 
India, unless it be in the European quarter of the town, where 
upon the strength of such improvement, the rent will imme- 
diately be raised ^0 per cent. Dunkin Bustee and Camac 
Street rffford undoubted proof o‘f our assertion. Natives, aa 
far as their own comfort is concerned, are totally indifferent 
in that respect, and we are able to quote a case in points 
About two years ago, a native gentleman of high respecta- 
bility proposed to the Municipal Commissioners the open- 
ing of a new square and the construction of a tank, offering 
to contribute towards its cost the sum of Rs. 20,000, and 
to take all the spare ground that may be available at a fair price. 
The expense of this undertaking was estimated at Rs. 130,000 — 
and the Commissioners at once agreed to contribute towards 
such desirable improvement Rs. 30,000, provided the j-esidents of 
the immediate neighbourhood, who would so largely benefit 
thereby, were willing to subscribe the remaining sum. The 
proposal, as ihight be expected, fell to the ground, the residenta 
feeling too reluctant to part with a single Rupee. It is there- 
fore clear, that in opening a new square, no help whatever can 
be expected from those who derive immediate benefit therefrom, 
and the whole cost musUbe borne by the town itself. 

Considering the proximity in which native hou^ are boi]^ 
the value which the residents put upon family dwellings, and the 
peculiar provisions of the law under which the property mart Jbe 
purchased, it is very evident, that the opening of a square in 
such parts of the native town where not only masonry buildings 
JiiNB, I860. 2 O 
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jBUst ba purchajaed, but the ground itself bears a very high value, 
is next to impossible ; not even the prospective resources of the 
Municipality could effect such an improvement But there are 
other localities within the Northern division, where this great 
desideratum might be carried out at a reasonable cost There are 
a large number of bustees or clusters of huts dispersed all over 
the native town, and their clearance would at once enable us to 
realize the object in view, and at a moderate outlay/ 

Bustees are generally large spots of grounds, belonging to a 
particular individual, and let out small portlooa to the poorest 
class of the native community. The tenants build their own 
huts, and pay onl;f ground rent to the •owner of the locality. 
The particular spot on which the hut is erected, is generally taken 
on a lease of twelve months, at the expiration of which the lease 
may be renewed, or the tenant is at liberty to remove his hut, 
provided he has paid the ground rent due by him. In the ma- 
jority of cases the tenant is in arrears, and his miserable hut is 
forfeited to the landowner. No difficulty ought to exist in clear- 
ing such bustees for the special purpose of opening new squares, 
and it is in such localities where the much needed improvements 
might be carried out at a very moderate expense. The value of 
the land is easily computed by the return it fields ; there are no 
masonry buildings to be purchased by arbitration, and uo com- 
pensation could be claimed for losses of rent, because the owner 
of the ground indemnifies himself by the seizure of the huts, which, 
being removeable, must represent a certain value. The obvious 
plan therefore is, to purchase one of the largest bustees, and after 
clearing it from all the huts thereon form it into a square, leav- 
ing sufficient spare ground on each side, which might be resold 
for the express purpose of building masonry houses, shops, &c. 
Thus in a few years a return would be obtained in the shape of 
assessment rate, sufficient to keep the square and its roads in 
good condition. On a rough calculation we find that a mode- 
rately sized square might be opened at an outlay of about Es. 
50,000. 

With regard to opening new, or widening existing streets the 
expense would be very heavy. When Government lately ap- 
pointed a Committee to take into consideration the practicabi- 
lity and cost of laying down a tramway from the contemplated 
Setddah Eailway termini to the Calcutta Custom house, three 
distinct lines were under consideration. The first consisted in 
opening a new narrow street through a number of clusters of 
huts, and its cost was estimated at Rupees 2,68,507. The second 
involved the partial widening of Colootollah and Parsee Church 
streets, and ^ence opening a new thoroughfare to Jackson's 
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Ghat street^ thereby fornflng a atraight direet line from Sealdak 
to the river bank. The eatinaited expense such an undertaking 
would involve, amounted to Ra. 8,15,333. The third ptopoeal 
was to widen Bow Bazar by 20 feet for its whole length, the cost 
of which was calculated at Rs. 4,85,888. It will thus be seen that 
the very cheapest improvement, and which after aM would only be 
of a sufficient width to allow of the constructioB of a tramway, 
would absorb Rs. 2,68,507, bein^ more than the total annual income 
derived from the house assessment rate of the Northern diviaiom 
Still, squares must be opened, streets must be widened, and as 
the current Municipal income will not allow of such improve^ 
ments, the inhabitants* of the Northern Division have a fair 
right to expect, that at all events a portion of the revenue de- 
rived from Mr. Wilson’s one per cent, duty will be appropriated 
towards these desirable objects. 

The next point to which we would draw attention, is the state 
of our public roads. They are getting worse from year to year,* 
but from what the Municipal Commissioners state in their an- 
nual report for the past year, it would appear, that we a^e only 
on the eve of a greater evil to come. They plead two very strong 
reasons for this uq^tisfactory state of things, viz, inadequacy 
of funds, and scarcity of stone metal. On the strength of the 
explanations given by the Commissioners we admit the validity 
of both reasons. The increased price of khoah, and the en- 
hanced rate charged for stone broken at the House of Correc- 
tion, together with the general rise in the cost of labour, tell 
most seriously, where only a fixed annual sum can be devoted 
to a particular purpose, it is clear that in proportion as the 
* cost ot road-making material increases, the extent of roads made 
or repaired must fall equally short, because there is only a fixed 
sum available fbr such purpose and no more. In addition to 
this, scarcity of stone metal is complained of. The importation 
of stone ballast from China has ceased altogether,* from Mauri- 
tius it has fallen off by one-half, whilst th^emand for the sub- 
urban roads, and from provincial municipalities along the river 
have caused a considerable encroachment upon the supply to 
which the town was primarily entitled. Moreover a consider^ 
able quantity of stone metal will be required to restore ffie 
roads, which at present are unmercifully cut up in connectiott 
with the new drainage vforks in progress. Bat the town ought 
not to suffer on that accoutit, and stone must be procured any 
how, whether an adequate supply be obtained from some 
in the Mofussil within reach of conveyance by water, or 
ther it be secured by holding out inducements to importers fmai 
abroad, is a secondary consideration ; but we maintain that if the 
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Muaicipal funds cannot bear the additional burthen, we may 
fairly wok for support to the revenue derived from the one per 
cent duty. 

We now come to the most important requirement of the town 
— an ample and diffused system of water supply. Its necessity 
is recognized by the Legislature itself, which by section 29 of 
Act XXVIIL of 1856 enjoins the Municipal Commissioners to 
set apart an annual sum of not less than Rupees 30,000 — for 
the special object of repaying wit6 interest, all monies that might 
be borrowed upon the security of the town rates for the pur- 
pose of carrying o^ut works wliich will secure to the town a pro- 
per supply of good and wholesome waler for drinking and do- 
mestic purposes. That the Legislature had no conception of 
the real requirements of the town in that respect, is evident 
from the fact that they limit the annual sum to be set apart to 
Rs. 30,000 — which at a rate of interest of five per cent, would 
only represent a capital of five lakhs of Rupees, without having 
a sinking fund to provide for its ultimate liquidation. This is 
the more surprising, as at that time three distinct schemes of 
supplying the town with water were before the public, the 
cheapest of which involved on outlay of Rs. 14,00,000 — whilst 
at the same time an attempt to construct a public tank in the 
Northern Division fell to the ground, because it was found that 
it could not be carried out for less than Ra. 1,50,000. 

Since Act XXVIII. of 1856 came into force, additional 
grounds have been shown for the necessity of an ample and dif- 
fused supply of water. The Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to enquire and report upon Mr. Clark's scheme of drainage 
and sewerage of the tojwn, in para. II. of section XII. of their 
report record their unanimous opinion, that “ they consider a 
‘ copious and diffused water supply over the city to be absolute- 

* ly essential to its efficient drain^e.” Messrs. Rendel, to whom 
the Dridnage Committee’s report was referred for their opinion 
remark, that to construct sewers without at the same time pro- 

* Tiding an ample supply of water to keep them clear of deposits, 
‘ would be a worse than useless expenditure of money.” Mr. 
Clark, the Engineer to the Municipal Commissioners expresses 
himself as follows: *‘To expect the efficient action of sewers 

* without water-flush, would, to use a vulgar parlance, be like 

* putting shot into a gun without powder ; but at the same time 

* I am of opinion, that a supply of pure and wholesome water 
♦#wouid yield a certain annual return on the part of those who 

' dioose to avail themselves of it, whilst water pumped up from 

* the river for the mere purpose of providing flush for the sewers 

* will be a permanent charge upon the Municipal fundi.” The 
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actual necessity of water sflpply is thus admitted oo all hdcds^axul/ 
it only remains to ascertaia the quality of water, which may be 
required to answer all and every purpose. To enable us to 
arrive at a proper conclusion, it is necessary to review first the 
existing means of water supply. 

On examination we find, that at present, the supply is obtained 
from three different sources, viz., the river, tanks, and aqueducts, 
In the Northern division, the first is resorted to entirely by na- 
tives within its vicinity, and* by such ot the better classes of 
Hindoos, as can afford to pay for the cost of having the sacred 
river water carried to their houses. Tanks are availed of by a 
large portion of the native population living* at some distance 
from the river, whilst open aqueducts afford a supply to such as 
care very little about quality of water. Some of the tanks 
are filled from the river by means of aqueducts, but the majo- 
rity depend for their supply upon the periodical rains, and upon 
the water which, during occasional showers, runs into them from 
the surface drains of the town. It is therefore clear that many 
of the tanks which are depending upon the rains, become dur- 
ing the hot season almost dry, and it is at that time more parti- 
cularly that the natiye population experience great hardship. 

In the European quarter the supply of water is almost entire- 
ly obtained from tanks, some of which are filled from the river, 
but the majority being dependent upon the periodical rains. 
Though there are a number of aqueducts, no European uses 
their water knowingly, because all the vigilance of the police 
cannot prevent natives Irom fouling the water, by washing in it 
clothes and cooking utensils. Even tanks do not escape con- 
tamination ; and indeed if it were possible to put a complete stop 
to the practice of bathing in them, the fact of the bheesties or 
water carriers steeping their feet into the water whilst filling 
their leather bags, is not likely to add to its purity. Compar- 
ing then the existing means of water supply available in each 
Division, we find that whilst the southern has an abundant sup- 
ply of comparatively wholesome water, the Northern or Native 
division is labouring under a double disadvantage, viz. scarcity 
of suplily — and of such supply consisting of water, the greater 
portion of which, Europeans would consider unfit for drinking 
purposes. 

As already stated a diflferent supply of water will become ah* 
solutely necessaryin connection with the drainage works now in 
progress, and therefore we have to consider what system of sup- 
ply will be best adapted to the general requirements of the town 
with due regard for the various interests involved in it. It, is 
clear, that, as far as the drainage is concerned, it is perfectly im- 
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material whetlier the water wMch is to flush the drains, be pure 
or impure, salt or sweet In reference to natives, their opinion of 
pure water totally differs from ours. Water from the river, 
which swarms with dead bodies, in which thousands perform 
their daily ablutions, into which a portion of the filtli of the town 
either flows or is emptied, is, according to their views, not con- 
sidered objectionable. Again, water conveyed into tanks by 
aqueducts, in which a number of people wash their clothes, 
cleanse their cooking utensils and not unfrequently bathe, is 
apparently considered fit for every domestic and even for drink- 
ing purposes ; but if the same water were conveyed into tanks 
by means of a leather hose, it would remain u'n touched, because 
such means of conveying water is looked upon as opposed to the 
religious notions of the people. Men and women will not hesitate 
for a moment to allow persons afflicted with contagious diseases 
to bathe in the same tank with them, and yet a dog swimming 
across the tank would be considered a contamination of the 
water. True, it is only the low class of natives which exhibit such 
peculiar indifference as to the quality of water, but they form 
the majority ; and what guarantee have the better classes for 
their own domestic servants not supplying them with water 
from such contaminated tanks ? The European on the other 
hand puts a value on pure and wholesome water, being entirely 
indifferent as to the manner in which it can be brought within 
his reach. 

We have thus four distinct claims upon a supply of water. 
One, namely the drainage of the town, totally indifferent as to 
quality ; the second consisting of orthodox Hindoos, avowedly 
partial to river water even of the worst description, as long as 
it is not distributed by means against religious prejudices ; the 
third satisfied with water of any kind whatsoever, as long as 
it costs nothing; and the fourth, being Europeans, demanding 
pure drinking water, but indifferent as to the means by which 
it is conveyed to their houses. The first three can easily be sup- 
plied from the river by pumps worked by steam power, whilst 
the fourth can only obtain pure and wholesome water through 
an underground supply, drawn from some locality above the 
river. The first plan will necessitate the erection of another 
Steam Engine at Nimtollah Ghat, and the construction of se- 
veral miles of aqueducts, the cost ofVhich is estimated at Ru- 
pees 3,50,000 ; whilst the expense of the latter mode of water 
supply can even at this moment hardly be correctly ascertain- 
ed, Mr. Sira’s scheme involved an outlay of 67 lakhs of Ru- 
pees ; Captain Young and Mr. Hawkesly calculated the cost 
of their bchemo at IG lakhs; the Diainage Committee’s was 
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1 2 lakha, whilst Mr. Kcad^irs estimate amounted to 28 lakhs of 
Rupees, 

In undertaking works of such magnitude, the outlay they 
involve must be weighed by the r^um they yield, either in a 
pecuniary view, or by the benefits they secure, No private 
company could engage in the construction of such works, unless 
a fair return was in prospect for the capital invested ; but a 
Municipality may be perfectly justified in doing so, even at an 
aijnual sacrifice, provided it was absolutely necessary for tbe 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the town. Now as far 
as return is concerned, it could in the first instance only be 
looked for from Europeans, who, we have bo doubt would 
be willing to pay for pure and wholesome water, but this would 
amount to a mere fraction ; nor could the drainage of the town 
be charged beyond what it would cost to pump up river water for 
flushing purposes, whilst no law could make it compulsory upon 
natives to take and pay for water, which they may be either 
precluded from using by religious prejudices, or for the purity of 
which they do not care. It is for these reasons that the imposi- 
tion of a water rate, is entirely out of question. 

From what we have stated, it is evident that water pumped 
up from the river at low tides, and copiously distributed over 
the town could answer every requirement of the native division, 
whilst at the same time it would render a supply of water, though 
not quite pure, more plentiful in the Southern Division, and 
therefore we have only to consider the mode in which it is to be 
distributed. Only two ways of doing so are available, viz. open 
aqueducts, or underground pipes. The first is congenial to the 
people themselves, but objectionable on public grounds. Leaving 
out tbe question of low natives resorting to tiiem for tbe pur- 
pose of washing clothes, cooking utensils, &c., there can be 
no doubt, that in the native part of the town they prove 
considerable obstructions to public thoroughfares. Any body 
passing through Colootollah or Chitpore road will 'convince 
himself of the Tact. In these streets bathing along tlie aqueducts 
appears to be allowed, for we have never seen the chowkeedars 
in attendance attempt to prevent people from doing so. The 
disgusting exposure of persons bathing m open streets would not 
be tolerated in any other city under a Christian Government ; 
but besides this so much ^ace is taken up by aqueducts and the 
people bathing and washing along them, as seriously to inter- 
fere with the traffic of these identical streets, not to mention the 
filthy state to which the thoroughfare itself is reduced. An 
underground water supply, with cisterns at convenient distances^ 
would at once remove all those evils, and certainly prevent th^ 
water being constantly fouled as at present. 
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Assuming then, that a supply of^watcr, distributed as above 
efatcd, would meet the jreneral requirements of the town, the cost 
of carrying it into effect demands our neiit consideration. It 
appears that the Municipal ComtniBsioners had it for some time 
under consideration to make arrangements for relieving the cry- 
ing wants of the inhabitants of the Northern Division, by 
erecting another steam engine at Nimtollah Ghat, for pumping 
up river water and distributing it by means of underground 
pipes, through Baug Bazar, Cornwallis Street, Sham Bazar. 
Purria Po<^er Street, Chitpore Road, Kombooliatollah Lane, 
Sukea’s Street, Barranossey Ghose’s Street and Machooa Bazar 
Road, which airangeraent would hav^ the further advantage of 
allowing all tanks within reach of the above streets to be filled 
with water from the river, at the very time, that they generally 
become almost dry. The expense of this arrangement was es- 
timated at Rupees 1,50,667, exclusive of the cost of the engine, 
pumps and buildings, and subject to a permanent annual charge 
upon the town for the working of the engine. Now if it be con- 
sidered, that in order to ensure real benefits to the inhabitants 
and to provide for the regular action of the sewers, the supply 
of water must be ample and diffused all over the town, and 
moreover that the above named streets forfia only a small portion 
of the area over which the supply of water must be spread, it 
ia evident that to carry out the scheme to a really useful extent, 
the total outlay will not fall short of 1 2 lakhs of Rupees. This 
arrangement would answer every requirement of the native po- 
pulation ; it will supply the Southern Division with ample water 
for culinary purposes, it will afford as much flush for the sewers 
as may be desired, but the outlay will bring no monetary return 
whatever, and after all not supply to Europeans the great desi- 
deratum, viz. pure and wholesome drinking water. 

The next thing to consider is, the annual expense which the 
undertaking if carried out would involve. Taking as our basis 
the cost <Jf working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, which during 
the rains, or say three months out of twelve is stopped, we shall 
arrive at the following results : Rs. 

Cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, ... 10,000 

Do. of proposed Engine at Nimtollah Ghat,* ... 10,000 

Add the time of the rains, three months, ... 6,666 


Actual cost, 

Interest on block and stock 12 lakhs at 5 per cent, 
Wear and tear, repairs, and superintendence 10 per 
cent., ••• ••• 


26,666 

60,000 

6,000 


Total outlay, 


... 92,666 
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an annual expensej the greater portion of which, accor<liDg to 
all authorities that app^ to have been consulu^ on the sub- 
ject, will have to be incurred, io ensure the efilciency of the 
drainage works. To meet this permanent charge, we the 
following resources; 

Set apart under legislative enactment for water sup- 
ply, r.. ... ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Present cost of working the phandpaul Ghat Engine, 10,000 
Expense of clearing drains, &c., Rs, 50,000 of which 
one-half will be saved when the drainage works come 
into operation, ... ... ... 25,000 

Total, ... ... ... 65,0^ 

So that there is an annual deficiency of Hs. 27,666, which will 
have to be provided for by the Municipality. 

It now remains to ascertain what the additional expense would 
he for supplying the town with pure wholesome drinking water, 
instead of that which the above outlay would secure. All the 
schemes that have been laid before the public agree in one point, 
vi^, that the supply must in the first instance be drawn off the 
river Hooghly at some point near Pul tab Ghat, by means of 
pumping engines, and after passing through subsiding and filter- 
ing reservoirs, be conveyed to the suburbs of Calcutta, to be 
thence distributed, by steam power over the city, jfhe esti- 
mates of the several schemes vary according to the extent of the 
■distribution of water, but we will, for the sake of calculation, 
assume the highest average which is 30 lakhs of Rupees. Sup- 
posing the above capital being borrowed at a rate of interest of 
£ve per cent, per annum, the annual charge to be met would be : — 
Interest on 30 lakhs of Rupees at five per cent Rupees 
1,50,000 to which would have to be added the cost of working the 
Engines and that of Superintendence ; against which we have 
to set off the sum of Rupees 92,666 — which will haw to be ex- 
pended annually under any circumstances, and the revenue that 
may be derived from Europeans willing to pay for pure and 
wholesome drinking water. 

But in addition to this, we have two other sources to look to, 
which might be made productive of considerable revenue. There 
is no doubt that without a proper supply of drinking water 
the contemplated Mutlah* town will prove a complete disappoint-, 
znent. The only source whence a supply can be obtained is Cal- 
cutta ; but such would only give water for culinary purposes, 
pumped up from the river at low tides. Even such water wo^ld, 
however, have to be paid for, and hence we should thus obtaLa 
Jvm, isao. 2 P 
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another contribution towards the annual outlay, which would 
prove a valuable aid, ‘and might be the means of carrying out 
the far more important scheme of procuring drinking water 
from Pult^. Moreover by a slight change m the plan the na- 
tive Division would get water free of cost, whilst the Europeans 
would be supplied with pure drinking water at a moderate 
charge. As already stated the various schemes, which came be- 
fore the public, agreed in the necessity of drawing the Supply 
of water off the river, at some lopality to the North of Chitpoie, 
and that Pultah seemed to have been considered as the most 
suitable place. There the water was to be pumped up into 
settling and filtering reservoirs, whenpe it would be conveyed 
to Calcutta, either by pipes or covered aqueducts. Now if the 
filtering reservoirs were constructed at Calcutta instead of at 
Pultah, we should then have two distinct kinds of reservoirs, 
namely settling reservoirs, whence water would be supplied to 
the Northern Division, and filtering reservoirs, distributing pure 
water to the European quarter of the town. Thus as soon as 
the native population would be willing to pay for pure water, 
it could be supplied with it at once, and the time is sure to come 
when the value of such a commodity will be duly appreciated. 

The cost of the works for procuring a supply of water from 
Pultah and providing for its copious distribution over the town, 
is estimated at 30 lakhs of Rupees, entailing an annual charge 
of Rs. 1,20,000 for work and superintendence ; and supposing 
that the money were borrowed at the rate of five per cent, per 
annum, the total expense to be met, would be 

Interest on 30 lakhs at 5 per cent., Rs. 1,50,000 

Cost of working and superintendence, 1,20,000 

Rs. 2,70,000 

Against this we have the expense which will have to be in- 
curred under any circumstances, as we have already shown; 
the revenue derived from the European quarter, the contri- 
bution from Mutlah, and the probability of natives eventual- 
ly availing themselves of pure water. To ascertain the pro- 
bable income that may be expected from the European quarter, 
we must take into consideration the number of houses. There 
are in the Southern Division 
1873 one-storied. 

1436 two do, ‘ 

222 three do. 

8 four do. 

altogether 3539 masonry houses ; and supposing such to pay 
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on an average three Ra. a month or 36 Ra. per annum for a full 
supply of pure drinking wrfter, we should obtain Ba* 1,27,404 
which, together with the e:spenBd that must be 
paid, Tiz., ... ... „ 92,666 


would give us, Rs. 2,20,070 
against the above outlay of Rs. 2,70,000. So that only Rs. 50,000 
more would be reqxiired to defray the total annual expense. 
The merits of the schemes before us resolve themselves into 
two questions : — are we to expend 12 lakhs of Rs., contingent 
upon an annual charge of Rs. 92,666 which will give only water 
for culinary purposes, and without any monetary return, or, is it 
better to Jay out JO lakhs of Rupees for an undertaking, which 
wdl place at the disposal of the inhabitants of Calcutta pure and 
wholesome drinking water, and holds out an almost immediate 
return of Rs. 2,20,000 towards the annual expense ot Rs, 
2,70,000 which will have to be incurred for interest and work- 
ing charges ? The latter will be no doubt the more useful one, 
and we have no doubt, that in the end it will be found the more 
economical to boot. The natives will gradually learn to appre- 
ciate the value of pure water; the Mutlah must procure a aufifi- 
cient supply for the Jocal wants ; so that there is every prospect 
of the undertaking becoming within a short time self-support- 
ing, and until then the deficiency between annual outlay and 
income should be defrayed out of the one per cent. duty. 

Commercial. 

With respect to commercial requirements, which have every- 
where been the means of facilitating and developing trade, Cal- 
cutta may be said to be in its very infancy. It is true, the 
commerce of this city has within the last twenty years nearly 
trebled, but such is not owing to any paiticular facilities secured 
by private enterprise, or to any encouragement held out by Go- 
vernment, but it has been forced into existence by that agency, 
which induces wealth and energy continually to seek new fields 
for their practical employment. As far as Government is con- 
cerned, there is certainly nothing to show that the least stimulus 
was given to trade ; indeed in several cases the suggestions and 
advice of practical men had to yield to the dictates of public 
oflScers, who had not the least conception of the elements and 
true principles of commercial policy, and who generally owed 
the position they held, not to any particular qualification for the 
post, but to that promotion, to which by virtue of seniority of 
service they became entitled. The total absence of all private 
enterprise xs moreover, for reasons already shewn, hardly to be 
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wondered at* The erection of the Bonded Warhouae, and the 
establishment of two Inland River Steam Navigation Companies, 
are all the past half century has to boast of ; the Railway can 
hardly yet be classed in the category of commercial facilities, 
though when completed even as far as Rajmahal, it will prove a 
most important agent in the promotion of the commerce of Ben- 
gal and development of the resources of the country. 

If we compare Calcutta with some of the great seaports of 
Europe and America, we must be etruck by the total absence of 
all those useful appendages, which everywhere facilitate and 
promote trade* No quays, no wharves, no jetties, no wet docks, 
no warehouses, no tramways, — ^in fact, with the exception of a 
better description of cargo boats and a couple of cranes, every- 
thing bears the stamp of primitiveness. In the interior of the 
country it is the same. The want of suflBcient and proper means 
of communication and transport have almost everywhere operat- 
ed as a powerful check upon local enterprise, and indeed there is 
no country under Christian rule, in which so little change i» 
perceptible within a whole century as in India. The mode of 
conveying merchandise is with regard to the bulk of trade the 
same as it was a century ago ; agricultural and manufacturing 
implements are of the same description a^they were before we 
had possession of this vast empire ; the process of agriculture and 
manufactures has not undergone the least change ; the people 
themselves have, whether mentally or physically, but little im- 
proved ; their manufactures, and even works of art, do not show 
the least progress, and thus it is, that with a country capable of 
producing almost every commercial commodity, we are depen- 
dent upon importation from abroad, for what we ought to be 
in a position not only to supply for local consumption, but in 
fact for export. The great resources of the country have re- 
mained undeveloped, because no true principles of commercial 
policy existed ; the system and object of protective duties was 
misunderstood, and the periodical revision of the custom house 
tariff itself betrayed a singular absence of those broad principles, 
by which it ought to have been regulated, so as to form a 
powerful stimulus to the import and export trade of this coun- 
try. No attempts have been made to introduce and establish 
a firm looting in foreign markets of such indigenous productions 
as have to compete with those of other countries, whilst the 
very local resources of this vast Empire have been allowed to 
remain dormant for the apparent benefit of the foreign producer 
and manufacturer. Had a system of expansive and liberal 
commercial policy been acted upon, India by this time ought 
to be a formidable rival of xlic United States with regard 
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to cotton,— of China with respect to tea, — and of Russia in re- 
lerence to fibrous productions. We have expended large sums 
of money upon experiments, and a much better result might 
have been attained at the same expense, had we applied it in 
a different manner. No stronger proof can be adduced of the 
want of proper development of the resources within our reach, 
than the fact, that with a mineral wealth, the real extent of 
which is hardly known, but the existence of which is corroborated 
by the numerous specimens of jich ores forwarded to the London 
and Paris Exl^ition, we have, at a time when there is a certain 
prospect of the whole of India eventually forming one great 
network of Railways, to import from abrq^id iron rails, and 
convey them to the very localities where they ought to be manu- 
factured on the spot. 

With regard to the trade of this country, Calcutta stands in 
the same position, as London with reference to the commerce 
of the world. • It is the centre from which all enterprise eradi- 
ates ; it is the dial of the Indian money market; it is the regu- 
lator of rates of exchanges ; and with the great handmaid of 
commerce — the electric telegraph — it exercises a sort of control 
over the price of all commodities both at the place of production 
and that of consumption. This trade is now to be taxed by 
tiie imposition of a duty on profits, and it must therefore be our 
obvious policy to devise means by which such profits can be 
increased, for the greater the profits, the greater will be the 
revenue obtained from the proposed duty. These means consist 
in a number of facilities which the trade of this port requires, 
and which will save time and money, for to save one is so much 
saving ol the other. Native prejudices and customs must be 
made to give way to the spirit and requirements of the age ; 
the dilatory mode of transacting business through lazy sircars, 
must be superseded by European Agency, and we must intro- 
duce local improvements which will facilitate trade, expedite 
business, diminish the chances of risk, and thereby pfove a con- 
siderable saving of expense. 

The principal commercial requirements of the city, are quays, 
wharves, jetties, tramways, warehouses and wet docks. The first, 
we apprehend, will never be earned out, because they would 
require a very large outlay, and their real utility in the Hoogh- 
ly is susceptible of considerable doubt, as the alluvial process 
tends continually to ioi%a new shoals and banks along the moat 
important part of the town, so that ships after all could not 
anchor within sufficient reach of such quays. This fact is prov- 
ed by several of the ghats in the Northern Division, which 
low tides are not acoeesibie to any boats whatever. But no such 
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objections exist as to floating wharve^ because the^ intersection 
of numerous piers or jetties would prevent the formation of 
alluvial deposits within the range of such floating wharves, Nor 
could any apprehensions be entertained with regard to the ef- 
fects produced by the great tidal wave, for the jetties at the 
N Armenian ghat, and at the Howrah Railway station, prove their 
power of withstanding it. There are consequently no diflBcul- 
ties in the way that could not be removed by engineering skill > 
and besides, floating wharves a^d jetties have the immense ad- 
vantage that they could be constructed at a mereiTraction of the 
cost which solid quays would involve. It is true that in point 
of appearance, and even usefulness, (out river admitting of their 
construction) there is no comparison between solid quays and 
wooden floating wharves, but in consideration of the wants of 
the commercial community, and of the means that might be se- 
cured to supply such wants, floating wharves come within our 
reach, whilst quays must be looked forward as ffwork to be ac- 
complished by a future generation. We therefore in this case 
advocate the adoption of an improvement, which will secure be- 
nefits whilst in the very course of construction. 

But in order to comprehend fully the value of such floating 
wharves and jetties, we must compare the difficulties which 
exist at present with the advantages that may be expected to re- 
sult The former are as follows: — 

a. Passengers landing or embarking, must do so in boats, and 
at their own expense. 

h. Goods must be landed or shipped in boats, and at hours 
in accordance with the tides, 

c. For goods insured against sea risk, the Insurance Com- 

panies are liable, until such goods are landed on shore. 

d. Goods of a fragile nature, hoisted from on board ship into 

a cargoe boat, and then hoisted out again on the bank 
of the river, incur twice the risk of breakage. 

€, Ships at present take upon an average three weeks to dis- 
charge their cargoes. 

/. The same delay occurs in loading vessels, and therefore 
hardly any ship arriving in this ])ort, can get away be- 
fore two months. 

chance of loss or damage to goods and luggage con- 
veyed to and from shore in boats is much greater than 
what it would be if ships were* moored along the wharf, 
and could hoist in or hoist out their freight 
h. Lastly the expense incurred by the hire of boats for the 
above purposes. 

Kow if we had floating wharves and jetties, along which ships 
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could be moored. We should save a great deal of time, much of 
expense, and reduce the dhances of risk to a mere mite. 

a. The expense of landing or shipping goods or luggage by 

means of boats would be totaiiy avoided. 

b. The risk of Insurance offices would be greatly diminished. 

c. The chance of breakage of articles of a fragile nature 

would be reduced fiom two to one. 

d. Ships could receive or discharge their cargoes almost with- 

in a week. ^ 

e. Ships therefore could get away in a few weeks, and thus 

save a great portion of port charges. 

f. The risk of loss or damage to goods qt luggage in tran- 

sit from shore* to the ship and vice versa would be 

tally avoided. 

If thus, by the construction of wharves and jetties, we attain 
one of the principal facilities required by trade for shipping 
and landing merchandize, the next object ought to be to improve 
the means and speed of transport on shore. Everybody will 
admit, that the hackery is no longer suited to the wants of the 
age. Considering its snail like motion, the habits of the drivers, 
the clumsiness of construction, and the total inefficiency of the 
cattle by which drawn, it is clear that, where time is neces- 
sary the hackery is one ol the most expensive modes of trans- 
porting goods. Besides, these hackeries are regular public nui- 
sances, for being apparently under no control of any public 
authority whatever, they cause lormidable obstruction in the 
streets and thoroughlares ; indeed we have often seen parts 
of Clive Street and of the Burra Bazar Koad completely 
blocked up by them. The iuconvenience and not unfrequent 
disappointment resulting from the breaking down of a hackery 
on its being stopped in its progress can only be fully uuderstoo'd 
by those engaged in the export trade. Unnecessary detention of 
ships — expense of demurrage, — and loss of opportunities of sell- 
ing bills of exchange at a favorable rate, have not unfrequent- 
ly been the consequences of the dilatory progress of hackeries, 
whose drivers have not been taught yet, that wind and tide 
wait for nobody,” 

It appears to us therefore that we have more than ordinary 
reason to follow the example set to us by most commercial 
towns of Europe and America, and to introduce a series oftram- 
ways through the most •important thoroughfares of the com- 
mercial town, adapted for light house draught. The advan- 
tages of tramways with vans suited for the transport of mer- 
chandise cannot admit of any doubt, whilst that independent 
of all other considerations they would admit of goods. being con- 
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veyed at a cheaper rate than by hacjferies, we are in a position 
to prove. Our readers are* probably aware, that Government 
recently appointed a Committee to take into consideration the 
practicability of constructing a tramway adapted for the convey- 
ance of paesengers and parcels, and for connecting the proposed 
termini of the Eastern and Mutlah Railway Companies at Seal- 
doh with the Custom House. The Committee after a careful 
investigation of the subject have come to the conclusion, that 
by laying down a tramway through the entire length of Bow 
Bazar and Lall Bazar, passengers could be conveyed for the 
whole distance from Sealdah to the Calcutta Custom House at 
an average fare <of nine pie, which, after allowing for working 
charges and depreciation of stock, would yield a return of 38 J 
per cent on the capital expended for its construction. The 
above rate is less than one-half what native passengers now pay 
to karranchies. The Committee moreover very significantly 
add “assuming the tramway as proposed to proVe successful, we 
^ would regard it only as the first link of a chain of similar lines 

* that would ultimately include all the main thoroughfares of 
‘ the city for which such accommodation would be desirable, 
‘ and we do not ourselves doubt, that the same general princi- 

* pies which have led us to recommend facilities for the trans- 

* port, within the city, of passengers and parcels, will in time be 
‘ recognised as equally applicable to that of heavy merchandise.’^ 
That time, we conceive to have arrived, and the sooner the 
views of the Committee are generally carried out, the better it 
will be for the mercantile interests of this city. The growing 
political and commercial importance of the British Metropolis 
in the East, renders it necessary, that our efforts in effecting 
improvements should not only be based upon the immediate re- 
quirements of the times, but in fact in anticipation of that exten- 
sion of trade and enterprise, to which the growing influx of Euro- 
peans and European capital must eventually lead. 

Having” thus explained the advantages that must accrue from 
the construction of floating wharves, jetties and tramways, we 
have to consider the manner in which these desirable improve- 
tnents can be effected, and the management and control under 
which they ought to be placed. It appears to us, that the for- 
mer two fall within the legitimate duties of the conservator of the 
port of Calcutta, and could be best managed by that officer. 
The scheme would be truly self-supporting, for considering 
the great saving of expense and of risk, which must accrue to 
all parties, no objection would be raised against levying a mo- 
derate charge for the use of such wharves and jetties. Our 
auggestion is, that wMlst passengers and their luggage be allow- 
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e J to land free, mercbandlze of every description ebouIJ be sub- 
ject to a small charge fixed by special tariff. Thus we should 
derive a revenue, a portion of which would be required for the 
repairs, maintenance and establishments connected with the un- 
dertaking, whilst the surplus might be applied towards the re- 
payment of the sums, which will have to be borrowed for con- 
Bti'ucting the works themselves. 

We believe the Chamber of^ Commerce had some lime 
prepare^} aa estiiisate o^ the cogt which the idea (seal andectukiag' 
would involve- We ourselves have seen several other estimates 
for the like purpose, the Ijeaviest of which amoitnted to five lakhs 
of Kupees, — a sum almost equal to what at present is expended 
for the hire tof boats convening goods and passengers between 
the shore and ships. The undertaking therefore, when complet- 
ed, must undoubtedly puy, but whilst in the course of construc- 
tion, will yield lio return. But at the same time the interest 
ou the money borrowed for the construction of the works must 
be paid, and we maintain, that such ought to be provided for 
out of the revenue denied from the one per cent, duty, which is 
levied for the avowed purpose of local impiovements. Every 
class of inhabitants which contiibute towards that revenue, has 
a right to expect that its requirements, as far as possible, will be 
taken into due consideratiou ; and we therefore hold, that the 
merchants of this city, who are compelled to disgorge a poition 
ol their annual profits, are entitled to see the one per cent, duty 
at all events, which the^ Iiave to pay, applied to purposes and 
facilities, of which the (jorameice ol this city is so greatly in 
need. 

With rcgai J to tramways, we fully endorse the opinion of 
the Committee, above reteired to, who in para. 14 of their report 
express themselves as follows : “ In thus anticipating the growth 
‘ ol the system, we consider it very expedient that it should be 
‘ placed under a managemtjiit interested in the convenieftce ol the 
‘ community, and it appears to us that the general control of 
‘ the executive and woikiijg of the scheme could best be intrust- 
‘ ed to the Muui(‘ipal Commissioners of the city, of whose pre- 

* sent duties ic seeuis to be a natural and legitimate extension. 

* It a[)pears to us inadvisable to introduce any separate or inde- 
‘ pendent administration tor the communications in the town, 

^ and we tliink that harmony and vigor would be best secured 
‘ by the agency of ofiicers, whose special duties connect them 

* so closely with the progress of improvements generally in Cal- 
‘ cutta/’ These arguments bear out our opinion about wharves 
and jetties being placed under the management and control of 
the Conservator of the port of Calcutta 

JUNF, iSiiC 
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But tlic question tramways "ains* considerable importance, 
if we consider that Chit[>ore is to be the great eniponum of one, 
if not ot twooi the railways now in course ot construction. The 
inconvenience to ships obliged to proceed so high up the river 
for the pu^)Ose of ditvcliaigiug and receiving their cai goes, will 
be cousiderable, wlnl^t eoilie doubts appear to exist as'to the 
number of \esselb that may bo anchored there with safety, con- 
feidying that the locality la so gipatly exposed to the great tidal 
A<ave; nor are we quite sure tliat it is accessible for large vessels 
at all seasons ol the year. Under most lavorable circumstances 
therefore the neoessity of estabhsiiing ^ Branch Custom House 
at C^^itporc will become indispensable, and this 'we look upon 
as oppobed to the interests of tiie commeicial commynity, whose 
object it must be to concentrate as near as practicable the export 
and import tiade within the mercantile part of the town The 
const! uction of a tramw'ay along tlie Strand batik from Cbitporc 
bridge to the Custom House can be no matter of difficulty, and 
it would be attended w’ltli the uumense advantage of clearing the 
Strand fiom those nuineious Iiay, stiaw, and timber depots 
which at j)iescnt are allowed 1o exist there in defiance ot the 
open danger to the inhabitants within their»immedmte vicinity. 

Ablar as wet docks and warehouses aic concerned, they must 
be lelt to private enteipilse, but il the lacilities we advocate be 
given to trade, we have no doubt tliat tlicse useful appendages 
of coininerce must soon spring forth into existence, especially if 
Goveiunient is disposed to hold out the least encouragement. 
The Strand bank, from the ]Miut to the Buira Bazar affords an 
admirable site for wet docks, and this, we submit, ought to be 
given at a model ate pi ice to any company willing to engage in 
the undertaking, and pie^iared to carry it out. AVarchouscs 
will then foihuv as a matter oi necessity, and Calcutta, with le- 
gard to the requirements ol trade, will then be, what it ought 
to have*beeu many \cars ago. Times l.avc clianged, and the 
requirements ot trade must be met, or its tide is forced into aim* 
ther channel. Our true jxdicy must be to work in anticipation 
of the demands of a growing commerce, and to provide those 
facilitic', which give a new impetus to enterprise, and carry 
with them general prosperity. 

FoLniCAf,. 

The liight Hon’ble James AVil&on, in his memorable speech 
in the Legislative Council of India on the 18th of February 
last, declaied that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Government, to encourage to tlie utmost extent European set- 
tlers in this country. Whatever the jiarlicular vacation be in 
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which Europeans may he induced to come out to Imlia, it is 
clear that the majority^ will consist of commercial men and of 
these the Presidency will get a fair proportion. Wo Iui\e then 
before us a growing commerce, and an increasing infinx of Euro- 
peans, and it behoves us to provide tor the accommodi^tion and 
requirements of both. In this city, (this is a mattir ol impor- 
tance, which demands due consideration,) Hotels are crowded ; 
private lodging estahlishmciits aie literally crammed; and al- 
though the rent of dwelling houses within the last three years 
has gone up by fully 30 per cent , no sooner is one empty than 
there are numbers of people rcudy to take it at almost fabulous 
rates ot rent, especially since (Jovernuient Has piovcd a formi- 
dable competitoi, many of tlie be^^t house* ra Chowringliee being 
hired for jmblic oflicc*. But this increase of rental has reference 
to every description of dwolhng-house both in the Eurojiean 
and the Kative ^Division of the Town, thu* fiord iiig an undenia- 
ble proof of the extraordinary demand that exist-^, and which 
can only be ascribed to an ^ucrGa:^c of population and cx[)ansion 
x)t trade. 

With such facts before us, tlieie can be no doubt that mordei to 
afford accommodation for tlie gi owing lequiicment* of trade, many 
of the dweUing-hou-cs within thf; coiiiineiciul part of the town, 
must be converted into meic ofiices and waichouses, and that 
tlieir occujiants will be obliged to migrate. To provide (or 
them, as well as for new-comers, new houses must be built, and 
an expansion of the town necessarily follow. This expansion 
is only practicable to tlie South and to the East of the City. 
The former piesents some obstacles, owing to the presence of 
the old Mahomedau buiul ground, which, lor some unaccounta- 
ble reason, is still allowed to remain an eyesore to the ic*ideat8 
within its vicinity, and to the passer bv e Then comes Bally- 
gunge, where there is ample room loi building sites, and which 
can be consideiably improved in salubiity, il thcjqpglc to the 
South East be cleared. Theie is also plenty of spare land iur 
building purpose* along Circular lioad, but unfortunately the 
New Paik Htreot buiial ground extends along a portion ot that 
main load, and it is not likely that people ivill build houses in its 
vicinity, as the chances of obtaining European tenants would 
be veiy doubtful. Sealdah and Entally, w hich aie to bo the ter- 
mini of two Railways now in course of construction, will no 
doubt glow rapidly into towns, and in that direction therefore 
as well as Ballygunge, the expansion of the town is likely to take 
ifiace. But in cider to Hccurc benefits to the residents it will 
uc necessary to bring those locahtie* under ]\Iunicipal con- 
tiol, und in Older to provide fund* lor the improvements that 

j Q 
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vill have to be carried out, they oyfjht to be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Municipal Commiefiioners. Now is the 
time when Municipal control would be valuable, because wide 
and regular thoroughfares could now be laid out at a tri- 
fling cost, wlicreas, when houses are once built, such a measure 
would be ^ difficult as expensive. It is our jiolicy to encour- 
age European settlers, but we can only do so by taking measures 
which will provide for their accommodation. 

The necessity ot making timely arrangements for straight 
And wide roads will become more apparent, if we take a glance 
at the map of this Metropolis and its environs. It will be observ- 
ed, that with two important military stations, Barrackpore 
and Dum-Dum, to the North and North East, and with Port 
William at the South West of the town, there is actually only 
one great military thoroughfare through the Northern Division 
of the towns. Only on this road exist open squares with large 
tanks; in no other part of the native town are any large squares. 
It is true there is Circular Road, but that is on the outskirts of 
the town, and cannot properly be called a thoroughfare. That 
portion of the Native Town which intervenes between Cornwallis 
Street and the river, extending over a length of three miles and 
of an average breadth of tw« miles, has, f^om Chitpore bridge 
to Lall Bazar, only one thoroughfare, viz. Chitpore road, which 
in fact does not deserve the name of road ; the rest is intersected 
by streets and lanes of various shapes and widths, and totally 
deficient in ventilation. Yet Chitpore road is the street, which 
for the sake of trade as well as for political considerations ought 
to be widened into one of the largest thoroughfares of the 
town. The same leasons ought to lead to the opening of several 
squares in the same street. In the report of the Municipal 
Commissioners for the past year a suggestion is made, by which 
the former object may partially be attained. The one per cent, 
duty on incomes might facilitate that object to a still greater 
extent, aifd surely it would be a legitimate appropriation of a 
portion of such duty towards an improvement, which would 
combine increased ventilation with facility to traffic, and at the 
same time realise a political object. 

But the interests of political economy likewise necessitate a 
due consideration of those facilities required by trade, which we 
have pointed out The difficulties am^ delays which constantly 
occur in landing and embarking troops, shipping or landing of 
Commissariat, Ordnance and general military stores, are chiefly 
attributable to the absence of the very identical facilities which 
the requires The itn]vortance of this matter will be bet- 

ter iinder*lood, if it be considered that, during nine months out 
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of twelve, exposure to jthe ram or sun benefits neither toen 
nor ^oods, whilst the landing or shilling of both must be regu^ 
lated by the state of tidea < Moreover the expense, risk and 
loss of time at present incurred in landing and shipping troops 
and stores are in themselves strong reasons in favor of our re- 
commendations. Floating wharves and jetties, maintain, 
would prove an enormous saving to the state, of both time and 
money. How many lakhs of Rupees and how many lives might 
have been saved, if we had* had such facilities in 1857 and 
1858! 

Another reason, which urges the adoption of such improve- 
ments on political grounds, is the fact, that within a short time 
we shall have a railroad with a station at Barrackpore, a branch 
line to Dum*Dum, and a tramway from the Sealdah terminus 
to the Custom House, so that whilst in a position to move re- 
giments and ordnance within an hour from the above statious 
to the river srde, we will require days to put them on board of 
vessels or steamers ; and the same delay will take place in the 
disembarkation of men and in landing of stores. If in addition to 
this we give one moment's thought to past occurrences, when Bri- 
tish soldiers were allowed to hover amidst the notorious grog shops 
of the town during the hotest hours of the day, it must become 
evident that the more exjjeditious the mode of moving regi- 
ments either arriving at, or leaving this port, the greater will be 
the saving to the state in every respect. 

Reviewing then all the improvements, which on sanitary, 
commel'cial and political considerations, appear to us to be ab- 
solutely required, and towards which the income derived from 
the one per cent, duty on personal incomes might justly be ap- 
propriated, we would recommend to the attention of Govern- 
ment the following more prominently ; — 

Ventilation of densely populated parts of the native town. 

Construction of public squares in the Northern Division. 

Opening of new and wid^ing of existing thoroughfares in the 
native part of the town. 

Diffused supply of water. 

Quays, wharves and jetties ; and 

The opening of a great military road. 

By the above improvements every class of inhabitants would 
benefit, and perhaps ij people knew of the exact manner in 
which it was intended to appropriate the special one per cent du- 
ty, less objection would be shown against its introduction. We 
have to apologize for the length to which these remarks have been 
spun out, but the subject is one in \Yluch not only the rcsidenis 
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of tlie MetropoljB, but of every town #n India, are deeply inter- 
ested ; and we trust therefore that all will co-operate by pointing 
out to Government the particular requirements of their respec- 
tive towns, for which the local Municipal income is not sufficient, 
and towards which the one per cent, duty on incomes might 
fairly and justly be appropriated. 
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Art.' VII. — The New Quarterly Army List of IL M.^s Forces 
serving on the Bengal Establishment. Calcutta : Lepage and 
Co. ibbO. 

The defect most frequently complained of in the Indian 
‘ Army, in the last twenty years, is the want of officers with 
‘ rejiiments, which must pioc^ed cither fiom there being an in- 
‘ sufficiency lu the number ot officers posted to each regimeqt, 
' or from the taking away of officers from regiments tor employ- 
‘ meat in Civil or Staff duties^’ 

Thus wrote LorJ ]M*etcalfe more than thirty years ago, and 
assuredly had he lived to the present day, he would have seen no 
giounds for changing his opinion. For during this time, up to 
the year 1857, the defect he speaks of had gone on increasing 
year by year, ahd the many warmngs which followed those given 
Loid iVletcalfc from all wlioae expedience or authority entitled 
them to be heard, were insufficient to procure a remedy for what 
was one of the most active causes in undei mining the disciphue 
of the Army; now that the offieeis are left without au army, it is 
universally allowed® that one among the many causes which pro- 
duced the catastrophe, was, that foi so many years the army had 
been left without its officers, and that the system pursued for 
supplying the Indian Staff had rendered regimental life distaste- 
ful, and regimental duties iiksome. Isot only were officers with- 
drawn in such nainbevfa that sufficient were not left for the proper 
discharge of tlie duties of the regiments, hut those left behind 
weie made to Icel that their position was in eveiy way inferior 
to that of their mote fortunate comrades. The occupant of the 
most insignificant ** staff appoiiitincnt/’ doing overseei’s woik 
on the roads, or serving with a halt dulled loc^ battalion in 
some obscure district, was held to be socially in a better position 
than the mere legimcutal officers, upon whose efficiciicy depend- 
ed the stability of the empne. Add to this that fiom the cen- 
tialisation which was established, officers had become mere cy- 
phers in their regiments, that commanding officers were liable to 
be lemovcd at any moment to give place to a junior, and that, 
generally, every regulation established of late years tended to 
slacken the bond of discipline, and it must be admitted that the 
army had lost all the elements which malce military life attrac- 
tive. And, accordingly, no one who mixed with the army in its 
latter duvs will deny, that esprit de corps, in the sense in which it 
js usually understood, had ceasud to exist. !No man felt proud 

uf ins legiment, many m their hearts left ashamed. 

That aimy has been swept away, and it is universally admitted 
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that in re-estahlishing another in its 'place, it is absolutely ne- 
cessaiy to provide against the occurrence of similar defects. An 
army »inust be organised, which though small shall be efficient, 
and with which officers may be willing and even desirous to 
serve, and it will be our object in the tollowing pages to shew 
how this end may be attained in one important respect, viz , that 
of providing satisfactorily for the demands of the service for staff 
officers of all kinds, without unduly depressing the position of 
regimental officers, or interfering with the discipline of regi- 
ments. 

The present time is a favourable one for discussing the question, 
since while reorganisation of some kind or other is in every one*s 
thoughts, it seems tolerably certain that no definite conclusion 
has yet been arrived at by the Government upon this particular 
branch of it. Questions of tins kind, however large and impor^ 
tant they may be, are after all only questions of detail m 
comparison with the still more momentous one of the disposi- 
tion of the Indian army, and must stand over for settlement 
until the general organisation of the array is determined. The 
latter is au imperial question, the solution ot which will 
be arrived at before these pages aVe printed ; but whatever 
form that solution may take, it seems most probable that a 
purely local question, such as the i elation of the staff to the 
army, will have to be settled on the spot, or at any rate that a 
definite scheme, complete in all its details, and adapted to the 
peculiar requirements of the country, must at any rate be first 
prcpaied by the Indian Government, to enable tlie Knglish mi- 
nistry to take action in that matter. Although, therefore, the 
reorganisation of the army may have been abeady finally de- 
termined as a whole, there must still be a vast number of ques- 
tions ID suboi;dination to it, the settlement of which will occupy 
many mouths, it not years, and many of which are almost uu- 
broken groucid for discussion. We believe therefore tliat our re- 
marks will afford interest to the majority of our readers, and we 
hope that the suggestions which we are about to offer will be ot 
considerable assistance in forming the opinion of the public, and 
of those with whom the decision of the question rests, to a proper 
way of dealing with the requirements of the Indian Army 8tatf, 
We have remarked that our subject presents unbioken ground 
to work on, and it is indeed somewhat reraarkJble that wlule 
the evils of the present system have been for a long time uni- 
versally admitted, we never remember to have heard (with the 
exception of one instance to be noticed presently,) of a single 
scheme being put forward which j^ssessed the least chance of 
being worked with success. Thespian adopted by the Court 
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of Directors was, practically, to increase the strength of each 
regiment as the demands tor the Staff increased ; and in this way 
a sixth Captain was added to each regiment in 1845, and again a 
seventh Captain and elevjenth Lieutenant in 1856 ; but these aug- 
mentations unfortunately came in each case too late to save the 
efficiency of regiments, and except that so many additional 
cers were added to the strength of the army, the evils of the systSi 
were m no way diminished. Regimental duties continued to be 
a thing to be escaped from as ijiuch as ever, while the augment 
tation to the lower grades of regiments had of course a ten-* 
dency to retard the promotion of all future comers. Moreover, 
from the number ot absentees from each regimgnt being limited 
by regulation, it followed, that to supply all the requirements 
of the service, an average number of men had to be withdrawn 
from every regiment, 'and thus the field of selection was un- 
duly limited. A man^s chance of Staff employ came to depend, 
not upon hia personal efficiency, but upon whether or not his 
regiment already supplied seven absentees on the Staff. On the 
other hand, the Government was obliged to take almost the 
lull number of officers allowed from each regiment to supply 
their wants, although each regiment might not contain the full 
number of properly qualified men. 

This then was the method practically adopted to meet the 
difficulty; it was admitted to be a temporary expedient, and 
that some other plan must sooner or later be hit on. And the 
plan generally talked and written about, and which it is under- 
stood has been received with favour in high quarters, has been 
that of drafting all Staff employes into a separate Staff Corps, 
and filling up their places in the regiments they have quitted. We 
believe this plau, though practicable, to be eminently uusuited 
to the Indian Army, as we think the following considerations 
will convincingly shew. 

The number of officers on the Staff in the Bengal Army, using 
the word in the same sense as we have all alongdone, tb embrace 
every kind of detached, as distinguished from regimental em- 
ployment, amounted in 1851 , to about 600 . We select this year, 
for reasons which we shall give presently ; the present num- 
ber IS very much larger, but this state of things is excep- 
tional. A Staff Corps, therefore, to fulfil its purpose, must 
consist of 600 or more officers, and these it is proposed, as we 
understand the dvocates to wish, to form into one enormous 
regiment, throughout which promotion should run by seniority. 
The corps would have either a fixed establishment of officers of 
each grade, probably iu the same proportion as prevails in regi- 
ments of the hue ; or promotion would be made to depend on 
June, 1860. 2 R 
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length of service, 10 or 12 years gfiving promotion to Captainy 
20 or 22 years to Major, an^d so on. 

It must be pretty evident that except in so far as the regi- 
ments of the army would be relieved from the mass of non-eflfee- 
tive officers now borne on their rolls, which advantage this plan 
ijMuld share in common with every one that may be proposed, 
tnere is no advantage whatever to be gained by thus clubbing 
together all the Departments, Civil and Military of the country, 
which have in most cases no sort of connection with each other. 
There is no precedent for such a step, since the Staff Corps of 
continental Armies, however numerically large they may be, 
consist entirely oof men on the actual*military staff of the armyy 
who are all engaged upon the same description of duty. Such 
a corps as this may, or may not be, a desirable form for the or- 
gamsation of the Military staff of this army ; this is a question' 
with which we have here nothing to do, we need only remark 
that such a scheme would only affect about fifty or sixty officers 
altogether, and would leave the mam point, which is, the prc< 
sent inefficiency of regiments, altogether untouched. It would 
be equally impracticable to provide a measure which should em- 
brace all military staff appointments, and take no account of 
civil appointments, or which should have? a converse aim, since 
both require so many officers that any plan would be incom- 
plete which should provide for one class and not the other. 

If then there is to be a Staff Corps at all, it must be a corps 
which shall include every officer detached irom regimental duty. 
As we have already observed, there is nothing in itself attractive 
in such an idea, nor could we expect to find much esprit de corps 
in such a body of officers, scatteied over the face of the country 
upon every variety of duties, and bound together by no profes- 
sional ties or professional associations. But the disadvantages 
would not stop here. Supposing that the establishment of each 
grade of officers was fixed, their promotion going of couise by 
seniority 'and without reference to Departments, it might possi- 
bly happen that at any time almost all the field officers of the 
corps, might come to belong to one department, say to the Com- 
missariat. On the other band, the Adjutant General or the 
Quatermaster General might often bennly a Captain. Kow in- 
equalities of this kind should be prevented as far as possible. 
U nder the present system we frequejitly see ;|pnng men whose 
talents and opportunity have raised them to positions in the army 
much in advance of their positions as regards regimental rank, 
and it is an excellent thing for the army that there should be 
such cases. But we generally see that the want of higher rank 
Artauds in the way oi these officers, and that they would be 
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«till tnore efficient if th^ stood high in the army, as well asia 
their departments, and this defectin the present system is not one 
to be purposely copied. Besides, the present inequalities 
are less felt than they would be if men were all in the same 
regiment, like this Staff Corps. Further, the other anomaly 
of an officer high in the service holding a subordinate appqpt- 
ment is prevented now by the rule which makes the vacation 
of every appointment compulsory on attaining a certain grade. 
But if a regular Staff Corps is once formed, this outlet for the 
old officers by drafting them back to command regimenf!* 
will no longer exist. 

Again, promotion in departments would have to go by seniori- 
ty very much more than at present, which would be plainly 
objectionable. Under existing arrangements, there is some 
opening for passing over an inefficient man, for the members 
of a department being chosen from different regiments, 
the supersession in such cases is only departmental. But 
men would feel supersession by the officers of their own regi- 
ments much more keenly than if it came from the officers 
of other regiments, and if it became habitual or frequent, 
military discipline would soon be at an end. 

If on the other hahd, to prevent great inequalities from occur- 
ring lu the standing of the officers of different departments, the 
plan were adopted which has been sometimes proposed, and Las 
already been mentioned, of giving promotion for length of 
service, some of the evils we have pointed out would be pre- 
vented. Under such a system the heads of departments would 
undoubtedly, as a general rule, be all men tolerably well placed 
as regards regiuieutal rank. But another evil anses; the 
number of officers in each grade will plainly be liable to constant 
alteration, and the cost of the corps to the State will be as 
constantly fluctuating. This variation of cost may even ex- 
tend to such a degree as to derange seriously the military 
-financial system. Moreover, the very certainty of* promotion 
at fixed times which such a system would ensure is very far 
from being desirable. Under either system, there can be no 
such thing as a lucky officer, as 'far as promotion goes, and 
lucky officers are the seeds from which all great Generals 
have sprung. 

Again, under^ whatever system is established, provision must 
be made for a portion of the Staff appointments of the countny 
being filled by officers from regiments of the line. No arrange- 
ment would be complete in which this was lost sight of. Now- 
many hue officers will enter on Staff employ as Captains^ and 
even as field officers, and cannot therefore be transferred tn 
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Buch a Staff Corps as is here supposed without iuiuriousfr 
affectiug promotion in it; while if they remain in their own 
regiments they will have superior and therefore unfair chances 
in respecting promotion. Besides, the lino regiments are fast 
following the local ones in having tlieir officers drained off 
for, Staff employ, and the tendency to weaken their effectiveness 
in this way has equally to be guarded against m tlieir case as 
in that of the local ^ce. In connection with which point 
of view we may go still further, and assert that such a corps 
■Would not be sufficient to stop the drain qn regiments for offi • 
cers,. It might be sufficient at first, but he has read Indidii 
history to little epurpose who does notoforesee that the require- 
ments of the country for more European officials wdl increase 
year by year. The effect of such extended demands will be of 
course to strain the Staff Corps at first as far as it will go, and 
then, wliile the usual haggling for an inciease is dragging its 
slow length between Calcutta and the India ‘House, the un- 
fortunate regiments will be only a too convenient resource for 
supplying the want temporarily ; and in due course of time 
we shall inevitably come lound again to the status quo of 
1857. The plan of supplying the ever increasing demand 
for more officers by augmentations to 'the whole effective 
strength of the army is, in short, not sufficiently elastic for the 
varied wants of Indian service. 

Lastly, which is the giavest objection of all, and sufficient 
in itself to condemn the scheme, the army would be divided 
into tw^o great classes separated by an impassable gulf, the staff 
and the regimental, the lucky and unlucky ; the oue drawing 
all the prizes, and obtaining everything w^bich makes Indian 
service attractive, the other with nothing to make their present 
life desirable, and nothing to hope for in the future ; for the 
purely military commands which confer emolument and dis- 
tiuction are too few compared with the number of aspirants, to 
create any* appreciable effect in the way of emulation ; and even 
these would have to be shared with Iheir luckier brethren. 
The selections from regiments for the Staff Corps would necessari- 
ly be made from the jumor officers, and an nnsupcessful candi- 
date, rejected perhaps from want of interest or of luck, or from 
deficiency in some non-essential test, according as the mode of 
selection might be established, wouldbe confined to regimental 
duty for the remainder of lus life. Deprived even of hope, the 
consolation of tho unfortunate, we cannot conceive a more 
melancholy position than the regimental officers of the army 
would hold under such a system, which, so far from improving 
the present state of things, would thus render the status of the 
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majority of the army in^aitely worse than it has ever been'lH** 
fore. 

Having, therefore, briefly discussed the namerous and grave 
objections to a separate Staff Corps on the continental pattern,^ 
there remains to consider some plans which would meet the 
requirements of the country, and be free from these defects. 
And to do this, it may be as well to state first of all what are the 
conditions to be sought, and which must therefore be satisffed 
by any scheme deserving of# serious consideration. Without, 
then, attempting any foimal proof of what we are about to asse/k, 
for which the space allowed us would be insufficient, we shall mere- 
ly lay down what we comceive to be the necessary requirements 
of any scheme, and which we think are sufficiently obvious to 
command general assent. First aud foremost, then, whatever 
plan be adopted, it must be framed with a view to providing for 
the thorough efficiency of regimental economy under all circum- 
stances of the* varying and usually increasing dematids upon 
the army to fill up appointments of all kinds. In stating this 
to be necessary, we are not pretending to compare the relative 
importance of military duty, as compared with that of civil or 
political duty. This is a subject altogether beside the present 
question, which is* not whether military men are well adapted 
to fill other positions, more or less important, but whether they 
can be so employed without injury to their own service. It is 
plain that the only claim the army can hold to such employment 
must be based on the fact if ns being possible to draw upon 
it without doing it an injury, and if this be impossible, then in 
a military point of view it would be better to supply the demands 
of the country in some other way, even though that way be 
less effective as regards the appointments themselves. 

If we have earned our readers so far with us, they will also, 
we believe, agree that the way to secure this end of making 
regimental economy thoroughly efficient, is to keep up under 
all circumstances a fixed establishment of effective officers m 
every regiment, of such strength as may be considered necessary, 
aud that the prizes of the service should be so apportioned as 
to give purely regimental service its proper share of them ; so 
that a definite career, with its chance of honour and emolument 
may be offered to those whom choice or ill-fortune may retain 
with their regiments ; a career which no one will maintain exists 
at present. JSecondly, tne field of selection must not be limited 
to the young men who are just entering the service, but should 
embrace all classes and ranks of the army. An officer's charac- 
ter and quahfi cations cannot always be determined early in life ; 
many an excellent officer has given but small promise as a lad 
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of being worth much, (we do not of pourse mean that the con- 
verse is ever true,) and since there must always be a good deal 
of choice in making selections, it would be hard if a man who 
failed to be chosen on first entering the service, should never be 
allowed a chance again. Thirdly, some outlet must be found 
for Staff oflBcers who prove ineffective, or become so from age, 
otlier than the present one of remanding them to ruin the disci- 
pline of their regiments, and to disgust the regimental office'rs 
whom they supersede. Lastly, avhatever plan is proposed must 
meet the financial requirements of the country, and be economical 
in its working. 

Now all these <condition8 can be satisfied by adapting to the 
Indian Army the system which has obtained for many years m 
the Royal Ordnance Corps, and which has been found to answer 
perfectly with them, enabling the demandfe of the State for extra 
officers to be met without at all injuring regimental efficiency. 
We allude of course to what is termed the Seconding system, 
by which an officer withdrawn from bis regiment for detached 
employment is made Supernumeraiy, and his place filled up by 
promotion. The system is so elastic in its working, and would lie 
so completely adapted to the circumstances of the Indian Army, 
that it is surprising to find, not only that itlfas never established, 
hut that it seems never to have been even officially brought for- 
ward. So obviously practicable a plan has of course been dis- 
cussed in private circles, though even there the impossible ‘ Staff 
Corps’ is more generally talked of; but, if we except Lord Met- 
calfe’s plan, we never recollect to have met with any for adopt- 
ing the Seconding system in India, out of the dozens which have 
been put forward from time to time. Lord Metcalfe’s scheme, 
proposed in 1829, when the mischievous effect of withdrawing 
officers from regiments for the Staff was first beginning to be 
felt seriously, anticipates m some measure the Seconding system 
as established in the Royal Artillery and Engineers ; we cannot 
do better than give it in his own words. 

“ An intended remedy for the evil felt has latterly been devised, by limit- 
ing the number of officers to be withdrawn from corps for employment else- 
where. 

But this bmitation, by the restraint which it imposes on the Government 
in its selection of officers for other duties, must frequently be injurious to 
the public service , and that pait of the regulation which compels officers, 
on promotion to the rank of Captain, to rehn^uish whatever situation they 
may hold away from their regiment, if two Captains be already absent, ap- 
pears to me to operate very hardly on the officers so treated, as well as 
injuriously on the public service. ****♦♦ I conceive therefore that 
it would be much better to adopt some plan by which the Government 
might be at liberty to command and retain the services of any officer re- 
quired for the staff or civil employment, without affectiug the efficiency of 
the Army, 
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And this object, it appear^to me, might be accomplished by a very sim- 
ple arrangement — 

In the first place, let the complement of officers requisite for actual duty 
with a remment be fixed, without reference to the numbers that may be 
drawn awly for general duty, or Civil employment, or any other exi- 
gency of the public service 

It la of essential consequence that the Government should have the 
power of calling away from regiments any officer whose services may be re- 
quired elsewhere, without any limit as to number 

It 18, at the same time, of great importance that this power should be 
exercised without injury to the effictency of the Army 

And it is also very desirable that any plan designed to secure that object 
should not interfere with the constitution of the Army, or the system by 
which promotion is recrulated- 

Without presuming to offer any opinion as to the number of officers that 
may be requisite with a regiment, I wiU, for the sake of explanation, sup- 
pose the complement to be as at present 

Let it be supposed that several of these officers, no matter what number, 
are required by the Government for public service elsewhere, and with- 
drawn from the regiment 

I have now to suggest the arrangement which seems to me advisable in 
Older to supply the places of those withdiawn 

The general principles of my proposal aie, that officers withdrawn from 
regiments should cease to draw any pay or allowances as belonging to re- 
giments, and should He exclusively remunei*ated by suitable allowances at- 
tached to the offices to which they may be appointed, and chargeable to 
the department to wffiichlthese offices may belong , and if, in consequence 
of thou being officeis of the Army, it be necessary that a portion of their 
allowances be drawn under the denomination of inilitaiy pay, that such por- 
tion should form a part of the remuneration fixed for the duties assigned to 
them, and not be in addition thereunto, and should not be chargeable to 
their regiments, which should be relieved from aU expense on their account ; 
that they should nevertheless, retain their regimental rank, and rise, with 
regard to promotion, piecisely as if they were present with their regiments ; 
that the regimental pay and allowances which they would draw if present 
with their regiments should be received by those who may perform their 
duties in consequence of their removal , and that the vacancies caused in 
regiments by the withdrawal of officers for other duties should be supplied 
by supernumerary officers • 

For example, let it be supposed that the Lieutenant Colonel be appoint- 
ed to some situation on the general staff, or to some civil office 

According to the principles before stated, he would be paid entirely by 
the allowances of the office to which he might be appointed In such a 

case the Major of the regiment would have to perform the duties of Lieute- 
nant Colonel I should propose, also, that he be allowed to receive the 
pay and allowances of that rank, as acting Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regiment , retaining howev^* the designation and Army rank of Major 
only 

The senior Captain might draw the pay and allowances of the regimental 
Major, whose duties he would have to pertorm, retainmg only the deeognar 
tion and Army i-ank of Captain. 

The senioi Lieutenant might be promoted to the dutie^ pay, and allow- 
ances of Captain, and the senior Ensign to those of the Lieutenant, each 
ictaiaing hia own lunk ui the Army. 
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The vacancy ca\iaed by the removal of one officer from the regiment 
might be filled up by the addition of a Supernumerary Eusign. 

Supposing the Lieutenant Colonel to return to the regiment, or another 
to be posted to it, and join it, m consequence of the removal of the former, 
in either case the Major, the Captain, the Lieutenant, and tbe^sign who 
had been advanced to higher duties and allowances, would fall back each 
into his proper place, and the Supernmner^y Ensign might be posted to 
any other regiment where there imght be a vacancy 

same process might hike place whatever number of officers were 
withdrawn from any regiment * It would be necessary to have in the 
Army a number ot Supernumerary Ein^igns, equal to the number of officers 
employed away from regiments,' The Supernumerary Ensigns 
might be promoted to Ensigmies when vacant, and posted peimanently 
to corps according to seniority ii| the Army 

By tins plan it app^rs to me the following advantages would be gamed 

The Government would be at full liberty to apply the services of ofhceis 
of the Army wherever they imght be most beuehcial to the State. 

At the same time, the efficiency of legiments would be mamtained. 

# * * * # 

By making every department and office chargeable for the whole of the 
pay and allowances of tlie officers employed theieiu, there would be no 
temptation to apply the services of officers to inferior duties, or to duties 
paid by inadequate allowances, on the fallacious ground that they w^eio 
paiiily paid by their regimental pay and allowances — a system by which 
the State cheats itself, stealing, as it were, officers from legi mental duties 
for other services without supplying substitutes, retidermg regiments in- 
efficient, and blinding itself to the actual expensed of offices held by mili- 
tary servants ” 

The above plan, would, it is clear, pro^de for the difficulty of 
keeping regiments full, and at the same time supplying the staff, 
but it would do so at a frightful sacrifice ot promotion ; each 
man would have to pass seven or eight additional years as an 
Ensign. And the condition ot these {Supernumerary Ensigns, 
belonging to no regiment, but shifted about as they might be 
required, would be truly deplorable. Tiiey would be like the 
dhobee’s dog, without a home either in the house or on the 
ghat. 

The plan, however, pursued with the Royal Artillery and En- 
gineers 18 mee trotn all objections that we can think of. By 
this system alt officers employed on detached duties are made Su- 
pernumerary after six months’ absence from regimental duty, and 
may continue so for tea years, their position and promotion in the 
regiment remaining unaffected. At the expiration of that time 
they must either return to regimental duty, or else retire from 
the army. There are certain technic^ points connected with 
the allowances such officers can claim from the Civil Depart- 
ments they serve under on retirement, which are not applicable 
to India, and need not be mentioned here. It may bo interest- 
ing to know that the system, which was established in 183b to 
provide officers for purely civil employ, has gradually been ex- 
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tended to ipclude the officers in the manufacturing and educa^ 
tional departments, and that there were in the beginning of the 
present year 27 and 38 officers thus seconded in the Boyal 
Artillery and Boyal Engineers respectively. 

This is the plan therefore, which, with certain limitations and 
modifications to be mentioned presently, we should wish to see 
introduced into the Indian Army. Thus, instead of the .holder 
of an appointment stopping promotion, keeping the working 
man ont of his proper place, an dp perhaps returning to supersede 
the latter at the end of his service, the regiment would gain a 
step by the appointment, just as much as if the holder had died 
or retired, his own promotion meanwhile goihg on as before. 
Of course in this case the regiment does not get the step over 
again by the promotion or death of the Supernumerary officer. 

In arranging the particulars of the scheme we must first de- 
termine what cl^SB of appointments are to Second, or make the 
holders Supernumerary. Wo would include in the Hat, then, every 
description of appointment, whether military or civil, which with- 
draws a man from regimental duty, with the exception of the 
regular army staff, that is, of the Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General’s Departments, and the Brigade Staff. These, which 
constitute the separate Staff Corps of most continental armies, 
we would specially except from our so-called €taff system. 
We would leave these appointments to be the perquisites of the 
regimental officers, who would thus have at any rate one ad- 
vantage on their side, to set against the many possessed by 
their more fortunate brethren, while the number of the posts to 
be filled in these departments is not large enough, or sufficiently 
liable to increase, to make any appreciable dram on the army. 
All other appointments would make the holders Supernumerary, 
lu the Artillery the same rule should hold good. For the Engi- 
neers there must be some modification, since but a fraction of the 
officers of that corps- are employed on regimental dqty,* The 
great majority are engaged m the Public Works Department, 
and this should therefore be considered their regimental duty; 
but appointments to tbe Mint, educational ones, and those con- 
nected with the Railways should be considered staff appoint- 
ments. 

If such a measure as this be adopted, the first question that 
naturally arises, is whether a man sl^uld always remain on the 
staff, when once appointed to it, or whether he should be liable 
to return to re^lar military duty, or be at liberty to do so, at 
any period of his service. Against a prohibitory rule of this 
kind there is of course to be urged that the nulitaiy services 
of first rate soldiers, who have been led during time of peace to 
June, I860. 2S 
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, take civil or quasi civil, enjploy, \%ould be lost for ever to the 
State. With such a rule prevailing in I^oT, we should not have 
, to moum and to glory in the death of Nicholson ; and tried 
soldiers like Ed ward es. Lake, Mackenzife, Taylor, and others now 
in civil employ would not be available in times of difficulty. But 
if it be an advantage that the State can draw forth such men in 
time of war from all departments of the service, on the other hand 
how many good men have been spoilt by the depressing effects 
of the system upon them ? We cannot have everything. If a 
man’s peculiar fitness for military command is to make him avail- 
able to be chosen for it without any regard for vested interests, 
we should iu reason go beyond'the tiivil staff of the army and 
pick out all the dashing civilians who hare shewn a capacity for 
warfare, and there are many such ; men like Mr, J. C. Wilson, 
who is a General by nature. No one however would recommend 
this seriously ; the injury done to others would outweigh the 
good. And we think the same principle should be maintained 
as regards the army itself, and that the military prizes should be 
reserved strictlyfor the regimental officers. Some good soldiers 
would undoubtedly be thus lost to the State, but the loss would 
be more than counterbalanced by the better spirit that would be 
infused into the remainder. Let regimental service be elevated 
by making one of promise, and there will never be wanting 
able men iq the rank of the regiments for every emergency. 

We would therefore propose a modified plan of that adopted 
in the Royal Ordnance Corps, and require that every man on 
the Staff (that is of course, the cml staff or cml employ) should 
be required after a certain period, say from seven to ten years, 
to elect between returning to his regiment and remaining Su- 
pernumerary. In the former case, he would of course be Super- 
numerary in the regiment until a vacancy occurred above him, 
which he would then fill up ; but as somebody else would be 
made Supernumerary to fill his place on the Staff, the general 
promotion of the array would be unaffected. If on the other 
hand he chose the latter course, he would then continue on the 
Staff, in some capacity, for the remainder of his service. In such 
case, his allowances should be determined entirely by his Staff 
employment, but his promotion would be still dependent on the 
course of promotion in his regiment, the promotion of an effec- 
tive ofllcer giving promotitn to all Supernumerary oflicers senior 
to him. Thus if the seifior Captain of a regiment were Super- 
numerary, the second Captain who would be the senior effective, 
would get the promotion to Major on a vacancy occurring, and 
the former would also be promoted, and become Supernumerary 
Major ; and so for all other grades. 
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The effect of such a measure as is here proposed would evi- 
dently be that the senioF regimental officer would be genenllly 
much younger, and the Staff officers much older men than at 
present, and to equalize the average length of service in the two 
branches. At present, almost , all Staff situations are held by 
comparatively young men, wlfile none but veterans command re- 
giments ; since the rules provide for the vacation of every ap- 
pointment by a Staff officer on reaching a certain grade, when 
he goes baejt to his regiment to take the command from his 
junior, who has been doing his work during his absence. Thus 
while the regimental officers are deprived of all incentives to 
efficiency, and promotion stagnates in the regiments, the promo- 
tion of the different departments is of course kept constantly 
moving, by this forced withdrawal of the men at the top ; aud ac- 
cordingly, while the Indian army contains on the average, the 
oldest set of officers in the world, in spite of the climate, in no 
army is there so young a staff In every department the majo- 
rity of the officers are young men. In the Quarter Master (le- 
neral’s department the two Senior Assistants, who m coutir 
nental armies would undoubtedly be field officers, were until 
the other day both of them Subalterns. So in the Commis- 
sariat departments, •Subalterns have worked their way through 
three* fourths of the grades, and there is not such a thing as 
an old Deputy Judge Advocate General or an old Paymaster 
in the service. So also in civil employ, the rule which requires 
a man to vacate a Deputy Commissiouership on becoming 
Lieutenant Colonel tends to keep up a constant supply of young 
civil officers. The reason for the rule being established was to 
secure a sufficient number of field officers being always avail- 
able for the command of regimeutbj the effect has been as des- 
cribed, to make the ‘ Company's Colonels’ proverbial for senility. 

1^0 w we have no objection to raise against the ranks of the 
Quarter Master General's department being filled by young and 
active officers ; on the contrary we rejoice that there is any out- 
let available to bring forth the qualities of good men, like 
Lumsden and Allgood, and others who might be named ; and we 
Lave already explained that wc propose to except this and the 
other purely military departments irom the provisions of our 
scheme, and to leave them just as they are at present But 
we maintain that it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
majority of civil employ^ should be young, and that it is bet- 
ter to have old men for them than lor regimental commands. 
The qualities Required from a pension paymaster, for instance, 
are mainly a capacity for sitting m a chair and signuig his nam^ 
If a man can do this, and retains the possession of his mental 
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facilities^ his agp Haa aothii^g to do witk bis efficiency, and a 
man may be as good p paymaatmr at sixty as at thirty, ^ too> 
a man may be a first rate Crnmnisaariat Officer, or Judge Advo- 
cate General or Clothing Agent, yet be gjiiltlesB q £ ever mounting 
a horse, and as a general rule, the longer he servea in either of 
those capacities the more experienced and useful will he become^ 
On the other hand every one will admit tbit the command of a 
regiment, to be really efficiently conducted, requires that a man 
should be in the prime of life, and in full possession of his phy- 
sical as well as his mental powers. 

If therefore, it be a necessary part of our military economy 
that a certain number of old and inactive officers should always 
remain on the list, we maintain it to be obviously better that 
they should be allowed to hold on in their de^&rtments^ than 
that they shoidd be sent back to the regimental duty for which 
both by habit and age they have become unOt. The best way 
to secure efficiency on the staff as well as in regiments in this 
respect, is, to estabhsh a system of forced retirement after a cer- 
tain period of service. If it be reasonable to assume that the 
efficiency of the civil service renders it necessary to remove 
every man from the list after thirty-five years of service, such a 
rule must be still more required for the aumy, and it should be 
established accordingly, the Government retaining the privilege 
of suspending its operation in exceptional cases. 

If our scheme as above explained, or any modification of it 
be adopted, the effect will plainly be to make the purely regi- 
mental career a much more hopeful one that it is now, and in- 
deed to attach such advantages to it as will render it with many 
minds a more attractive career than that offered by staff em- 
ployment. And this we should effect without any increase of 
regimental pay and allowances, but simply by distributing the 
prizes of the service more equally, and withholding from the 
ataff some of the unfair advanti^es which they now possess. 
Under present rules a man gives up nothing whatever by 
going on the Staff, and has everything to gain. Immunity from 
half batta, and firom the ruinous expenses of reliefs, a comforta- 
ble station and more pay, with very often no more work ; all 
this a man gets by a Staiff appointment. And after enjoying 
all these advantages for fifteen or twenty years, he goes back 
to his regiment to cut out the unfortunate regimental officer 
from the command, and very often* to spoil its efficiency. 
But under the propose system there will be much greater 
fairness in the allotment of rewards. A man who is 
offered a paymaatership, for instance, will have to set the 
present advantage of getting more than double pay against 
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the prospective one of commanding iC re^ment or it brig^e. 
For an indolent man^ or % married man wiw a 1^^ £umiy,'the 
present increase of boome and the settled life wilt donbtless be 
saffioient inducement leave fee effective strength of the iarmy ; 
but those who can afford to wait, or who Icx^ to the army as 
their profession, prefer the more, regular military career 
with its chances of excitement and distinction. At present, no 
one ever thinks of refusing a staff appointment, no matter v^t 
it be ; there is everyt^g to gain, and nothing to lose, and ac- 
cordingly we see meirtSaving their regiments and brother offi- 
cers to waste their lives with some savage levy in the wilds of 
Assam or Sumbhulpore, and dragoons in the prime of life, qtrit- 
ting the saddle, to serve out pay and pensions, or to superintendent 
the ffiaking up of sepoys’ trowsers.* These are melancholy 
spectacles to our minds, and if the army is ever to be made effi- 
cient they must be put a atop toA For while protesting against 
the opprobrious term refuse aaApplied to any body of officers, 
which is altogether inapplicable as signifying the remainder alter 
Bsiection, it cannot be denied that as long as the staff is better 
paid and more comfortably placed, and is not required to relin- 
quish any purely military advantages, so long either the best offi- 
cers will as a rule be selected for the Staff, or else the patronage 
of the Indian Government is corruptly bestowed. We believe 
that no unprejudiced man will assent to the latter hypothesis, 
and if not, it follows that the former must be true. And this 
being so the main object of reform should be to alter the state 
of things which produces it 

As regards the mode of selection, opinions may be divided. 
There will be the old school, which desires to leave it as at pre- 
sent, and the new school which goes in for a staff college, open 
competition and so forth ; and perhaps a third party who would 
prefer that patronage should continue to have its way, but 
would limit its power to some extent by insisting on a certain 
minimum standard of qualification. This last view Is probably 
the beet. A staff college and competition may be well adapted 
for a large army with lew appointments and in a time of peace, 
where there is no means of ascertain ing men^s qualifications 
otherwise than by book tests, and where unrestricted selection 
inevitably results in favoritism. But no one will seriously 
maintain tlmt a book test is the best, or that it is anyfeing more 
than an mdifferent substitute for a way of ascertaining a man’s 
really useful qualities. It is therefore wholly inappli<able to In* 
dia, where the demands of the service are so many and so varied; 

• The clothing agency in the Royal wrvKc is appropriately fiDod by a gsHant 
officer who by the loae ot both logs u incapacitated for any aettre duty. 
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that constant opportunity is afforded for bringing out tho 
individual character and capabilities every man. Until the 
spirit of pedantry has run quite mad, therefore, we are not like- 
ly to substitute a mere cram test in the selection of political agents 
or adjutants of irregular cavalry, for the infinitely better one 
which a man’s character affords.* The patronage of the Indian 
Government has hitherto been, on the whole very fairly bestow- 
fed, and there is no reason to apprehend a change for the worse. 
Finally, we may observe that wi^ the comparative equality that 
will be established between the milifei^ and civil branches of 
the army, it does not appear likely that the number of candi- 
dates for detache^ employment will b§ very much in excess of 
the situations to be filled. If therefore a competent knowledge 
of the native languages, and a service of four or five year#with 
a regiment be rigidly insisted on, we shall probably have all the 
requirements that are desirab|k or practicable. To which how- 
ever it ought to be added as anisential condition/that every can- 
didate for employment of any Kind should be well recommended 
by his commanding officer. If this be made a sine qud non^ aiid^ 
not allowed to degenerate into a mere form, it will do more to 
support the authority of commanding officers, and to make the 
young regimental officers zealous in the discharge of their duties, 
than anything we have proposed. 

Besides tests for admission to the Staff, it may be necessary 
to have some outlet for the disposal of men who may be found 
to discharge their duties inefficiently, since regiments are no 
longer to be turned into penal settlements for those who are too 
idle or too worthless for staff employ, but yet who cannot be 
brought under the lash of a court martial. This will generally 
be afforded by the great range of appointments scattered through 
the country, some of which have disadvantages in point 
of climate, and inaccessibility attached to them which, with most 
men, will more than counterbalance the value of the slight addition 
to regimental pay which they confer. When the so-called Staff 
embraces every detached duty, from the Agency of Central In- 
dia to the Adjutancy of the Kamroop Levy, (whatever that may 
be) it will not be difficult to punish a man pretty effectually 
by removal from one situation to another, to say nothing of the 
penalty involved in being sent to one of the many Indian Sibe- 
rias, even without any forfeiture of pa;j or position. For the very 
I>ad cases, which will always be very few under a well organized 

* We would be understood bowever eg by no metms wigbing to deoiy the egtab- 
Iishment of proper means of ioBtruction for the regular military staff of the army. 
At any rate there should be an end of the scandal caused by Assistant Adjutants 
Geueial wbo cannot ride, and Assistant Quartermasters General ignorant of the hret 
rudimcnte oi surveying. 
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system^ the establishmeDt of an unattached Hat on reduced pay 
to which a mao be temporarily transferred^ after the manner 
proposed by the runjaub Committee in their report on the re- 
organization of the Aftny, will probably be found an efficient 
remedy. 

All our remarks* have hitherto been made with reference to 
the Indian Army, but as it is obvious that a considerable share 
of appointment will henceforth, and very properly, be held by 
officers from the line, our paper would be incomplete if it did 
not include some mention of them. We propose, therefore, that all 
such should also be Seconded or made Supernumerary in their 
regiments, since the dfain upon line regimetit^ from this cause 
is in(^reasing rapidly, and threatens to become a serious evil. 
There will be some difficulty in dealing with their case, since, as 
their regiments will leave India periodically, they cannot con- 
tinue to rise ip them by seniority as the Indian officers would 
do, and the purchase system interferes a good deal with the 
question. Probably the most practicable solution of it would 
be to require that these officers should either leave their regi- 
ments altogether after a certain period of service or else return 
to regimental duty, when some special rules would have to be 
framed for the subsequent promotion of those who chose the 
former course. Possibly the difficulty would be got over by 
allowing their promotion to go on as if they were on the unat- 
tached list of the line. We presume too that those who had not 
completed the whole period of staflf service which necessitates 
retirements, before their regiments were relieved, would be re- 
quired either to vacate their appointment or to exchange. These 
however are properly Horse Guards questions. But one point 
must be definitely settled by the Indian Government in justice 
to the Indian Army, and thit is, the proportion of appointment 
to be held by the two services. What that proportion should 
be is a somewhat complex question which the limits gf our space 
will not admit of discussion here ; we will just remark that as 
the line has advantages, which’are not possessed by Indian offi- 
cers, of a choice between service here and in Europe, of a free 
passage both ways, and others which will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, a distribution which should be fixed in the 
•proportion of officers of the two services employed in the coun- 
try would not be a fair oae. The Indian officers should evident- 
ly have a larger share than such a distribution would give, to 
compensate them for their exile, and deprivation from the chance 
of distinction on European ground. 

In laying down our scheme, and the general rules which 
should guide it, we have left the discussion of one excep^cmal 
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case to the last, that namely of officers appoIate<l to irregular 
regiments* These are a large body, and while their number re- 
quires that they should be made Supernumerary in their own re- 
giments, to prevent the regimental economy from being upset 
by their removal, it is plain that as their duties are purely 
military it would be out of the question to make them alto - 
gether non-eifective, as we propose to do those who join the 
civil staff and civilian appointments. It is easy however to 
provide for them without breaking through the principles of 
our system. Irregular officers should be seconded on appoint- 
ment to irregular corps, and should remain so as long as they 
might serve wi^ ' them, but they should be eligible for all ap- 
pointments on the Staff of the Army, and be at liberty to return 
at any time to their proper regiments, either at their own choice, 
or when required to do ao by the exigencies of the service. At the 
same time, the compulsory rule which requires an officer to 
vacate the command of an irregular regimen f on reaching a 
certain grade of the service should be abolished. The rule is 
unnecessary, since the command of an irregular regiment is 
every whit as important as that of a regular regiment. It is very 
often worse than unnecessary, since what can be more preposter- 
ous than to require a man who has passed his life with a regi. 
ment of irregular cavalry to return to, perhaps, a regiment of 
European infantry, for which his previous habits and experience 
have quite unfitted him. We would therefore leave translers 
of this kind to a man’s own choice, which in most cases will not 
lead him astray ; only insisting on them when rendered neces- 
sary by the requirements of the public service, as for instance 
where it may be desired to keep the command of a regular 
regiment from an officer known to be inefficient. But to make 
the transfer optional it will be necessary to readjust the scale 
of pay of irregular regiments, since, while the allowances attach- 
ed to theip are consolidated, and independent of rank, it will 
be for the interest of a regimental field officer to return to the 
regular service on reaching that grade. There is no reason 
why the system should not be changed. A young man who 
obtains the command of an irregular regiment will usually think 
himself sufficiently well off in having the command itself, with- 
out reference to the allowances, and, as far as they are concerned, 
be satisfied with six or seven hundred Rupees a month. But as 
a man grows older his wants increase, and the present consoli- 
dated smary of one thousand Bupees a month is not adequate 
remuneratioa for au old officer who has filled a responsible place 
for many years. Ail the world over, pay is held to be as much 
a reward for work done as for work doing, and this principle 
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Blight be ^IgKroduced witji advantage into the paj code of irre- 
gular regin^ts. If this be done^ and a staff sfJary, in addition 
to the military pay and allowances of a man’s rank, be attached 
to irregular commands, there would no longer be an inducement 
to resign these commands, and promotion in the regular regi- 
ments would not be impeded. 

But there are no grounds for making a similar exception in 
favour of appointments in the police ; these should come strictly 
under the operation of the ^neral rules laid down, it being;*^ 
most desirable in our view to establish a broad line of distinc- 
tion between them and the purely military service. The police 
battalions have at present, it is true, a certain jftnount of military 
organisation, but it will be much for the advantage of the State 
if this element be diminished, and we trust that before long 
these police establishments will become more assimilated to the 
general conception of what a police ought to be. When this 
takes place, the police appointments will still have sufficient 
attraction for candidates in tolerable pay, a comfortable settled 
life, and considerable independence, with a fair chance of civil 
employ ; on the other hand they will afford no proper training 
for military command. We think unquestionable therefore 
that these employments should involve retirement, after the 
manner already proposed, from the effective strength of the 
army. 

We have now completed our sketch of the reforms we advo- ' 
cate. In framing it we have been guided primarily by a desire 
to elevate the purely regimental life of the Indian officer from 
the degraded state into which it has been suffered to fall. Un- 
less this can be effected, all reorganisation and reform will be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. ^ far from late events and 
the foreshadowed changes tending to render such reforms as 
we propose obsolete, they will now be more necessary than 
ever. With the universal dislike and contempt for sepoys that is 
now everywhere expressed, it will be hopeless to expect that a 
body of officers will be obtained to carry on the regimental 
duties of the army in a contented spirit, (to say nothing of pro- 
fessional pride,) unless some strong measures are adopted to 
give them distinct and tangible advantages within their regi* 
ments. And unless the native army can be reorganised on such 
a footing as will render 4t an object of ambition to a man of ^ 
soldierlike feeling to belong to its ranks, it will be far better 
not to reorganise it at all. An army that is despised is worse 
than no army at all. We doubt if our proposals contain more 
than enough to effect the object in view ; and if the threatened 
plan be adopted of dissociating the European part of the Indian 
JuNB, 1860. 2 T 
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army from the native, we fear thatoeven these be insufii' 
cient to prevent the latter from being considerST an inferior 
service. 

We now proceed to consider the afttual details that will be 
necessary in carrying out our scheme, and in so doing we shall 
keep the same conditions in view as we have hitherto done , 
namely, that the scheme should be capable of introduction with- 
out violent changes, or violation of existing interests, and that it 
^^should not be attended with ^ny unnecessary cost. And to 
simplify matters, and avoid tediousness, we shall confine our- 
selves to the Bengal Presidency, with the circumstances of 
which we are mbst familiar ; the extefision of the application to 
the rest of the army is a matter which any one may easily effect 
for himself. When we speak of details, however, we must be 
understood to use the work with some qualification, since it is 
evident that the actual application of any such scheme as this 
must depend on the form at which the Indian army may finally 
arrive. All that is practicable now is, to assume one of the 
many different forms which reorganisation is likely to take as the 
one to be actually adopted, and to apply our scheme to it. The 
principles of action being pointed out in t^e one case, it will not 
be difficult to conceive a similar mode of treatment for the organ- 
isation of the Staff under any other form which the decision of 
Parliament may order. 

Without noticing All the different proposals that has been 
made, we may observe generally that that three main courses 
have been suggested for the disposal of the Indian Army, one of 
which will probably be adopted. First, there is the plan pro- 
posed by the Duke of Cambridge. The army as far as the offi- 
cers is concerned, is to be gradually extinguished. The Euro- 
jiean regiments and the Artillery are to become at once portions 
of the !&yal Army, all future appointments both for officers and 
men being made for general service, though the regiments are 
not to be called on to serve out of India while any of the pre- 
sent generation of officers remain in them. A portion of the 
infantry officers to be absorbed b^ appointment to the additional 
battalions of the line to be raised for Indian service, and the 
remainder to be thrown Into one general list, from which they 
would be appointed to Staff appointments or to native infantry 
regiments, and the surplus would be attached as supernumeraries 
to the different line regiments serving in the county. The 
follbwing extracts are taken from the evidence of H. R. Highness 
before the Organisation Committee. 

“ There being six local European corps already in euatence, the remain- 
ing 39 [reqiuied for the Bengw Presidency] should be all regiments of the 
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line, and if the resent number of battalions of the Army of the line 
should not be sufficiently ffiimerous to furnish the coipa serving in India 
and the colonies with adequate reliefii^' any additional European corps to 
be formed, to be officered by the officers of the late Company’s service, 
by which means a oonsihleralde number might and would be absorbed. 
• * • * Of late great complamts have been made as to the want of officers 
of regiments in India, consequent on the change established some years 
ago, when one Subaltern per Company in all regiments in India was reduc- 
ed. Possibly a certain number of Supernumerary Subalterns, say four or 
SIX per regiment, might be added to each corps ; these to be all taken from 
the unemployed Subalterns of th% late Bengal Army. By allowing these 
Supemumera^ officers to remain on the general army list, to which^I 
shall allude hereafter, their promotion by senionty would go on irrespec- 
tively of the regiment to which they might be temporarily attached, and 
thus their rights and pnvildges would be mamtajnedT’ 

And as regards the Native Army : 

“ I would at once place the officers composing it upon one general list of 
seniority, fixing the number of each grade, and lowing them to go up from 
the Ensign to thq Colonel in one regular and unbroken semonty • * " 

From this list the selections should be made for officers to the regular 
native infantry regiments, the staff, both civil and military, the police 
corps, in short, for all the various employments which have hitherto been 
open to the officers of the Indian Army. I do not mean to confine my 
selections for irregular or special duties to this general service hat, officers 
will equally have to be selected from the European corps for these various 
staff duties, but a considerable proportion of them would as a matter of 
course, devolve to the officers of the purely local and native service, and 
these would all be selected from the hst above referred to. It is in this 
list that 1 would equally place the Supernumerary officers of the late Com- 
pany’s Ajmy, for whom at present no employment can be found, and whom 
I propose to attach to the European regiments of the hne Their promo- 
tions would thus be ensured, and they would nse in regular gradation with 
the rest of their brethren ” 

As the Duke of Cambridge further recommends that the of- 
ficers of European regiments on Staff empW should be seconded, 
this scheme provides at any rate for the efficient officering of all 
regiments, both European and native, and if it is carried out, our 
scheme will have been anticipated in its main points. We may 
remark that it is not likely to he received with faVour by the 
House of Commons, and certainly not by the army. To talk 
of maintaining the existing rights and privileges of a body of 
officers who are to be turned over to spend the rest of their days 
as supernumeraries of line regiments seems to be a bitter mockery 
of the terms. Few officers, we imagine, would learn to regard 
such a fate as one of the jirivilegea of Eastern service. 

A more likely issue than this is the one suggested of trans- 
ferring the European regiments of the Indian army to the line, 
as additional regiments, and also placing the Artillery and En- 
gineers under the Horse Guards, though still maintaining their 
local character and organisation, the native army being left as a 
separate force under the control of the Indian Government. Some 

2 T 2 
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8uoh arrangement as this appears to be ivs favour with the ministry. 
It will be a bad day for the status of the native army if it is car- 
ried out ; or at any rate some such scheme as we here propose 
will be absolutely necessary^ if it is nof to sink into an inferior 
service. 

The third main proposition put forward, and which is evidently 
in most favour with the House of Commons, is that of retaining 
the local character of the whole Indian army, under a Govern- 
ipent distinct from that of the Horse Guards, and augmenting 
considerably the European portions of it This augmentation 
would absorb a considerable number of the officers of the dis- 
banded native regiments ; the remainder would be thrown into 
one general list, and employed on detached duties, or be retain- 
ed in separate cadres, as at present, for convenience of promo- 
tion. This solution of the question is, we fear, almost too hap- 
py a one to be realised. As we must assume hpwever that the 
reorganisation will take one or other of these forms, we will 
take this one, which will render the application of the principles 
we have laid down more simple and easily understood than either 
of the other two. 

I 4 ^t us suppose therefore that the Bengal army has to be 
dealt with by a redistribution, without amalgamation with any 
other service, of its present strength, consisting of the regiment 
of Artillery, the corps of Engineers, five regiments of European 
cavalry, six regiments of European infantry, fifteen regiments 
of regular native infantry, and fifty-three cadres of officers of 
disbanded corps. The number of officers, excluding the Colo- 
nels, who may be considered non-effective, is as follows : 

Artillery, 12 Battalions of 28 officers, ... ... 336 

Engineers, 5 Battalions of 26 do., ... ... 130 

Cavalry, 5 Kegiments of 44 do., 220 

Infantr^} ® Regiments of 50 do., 300 

Infentry*} Regiments of 25 do., 375 

Cadres of 1 

disbanded >53 Kegiments of 25 do., ... ... 1,325 

Regiments, ) 


Total officers of the Bengal Ai?my,'1 « 

excluding Colonels, J * 

We have first to consider what will be the probable number of 
absentees from this force, on detached employment with irregular 
regiments, &c., and how many will be av^able for regimental 
duty and the Army Staff. This is not very easy to determine ; 
the circunutauces of the country have altered so largely since 
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the army was last on % regular footing that calculations made 
from the statistics of 1857 would probably be inadequate, while 
on the other hand the present number of Staff appointments, with 
the host of temporarjf levies included, will be in excess of the 
final demand. If we take the year 1857 for our ^ide, we 
find that the number of absentees (not counting the Engineer 
Corps) was 493. This however was plainly an exceptional 
year, even for those times, there being then the much larger 
proportion of 440 and 304 •absentees from the Madras apd 
Bombay Armies respectively.* But 1857 appears to have been 
an exceptional year, since we find that in 1851, when the Bengal 
Army was considerably smaller, there wfire 581 absentees. 
Since 1857, again, the number has largely increased, from the 
establishment of the Military police, and numerous irregular 
regiments of all sorts. As regards furloughs, the absentees from 
this cause for, the whole Indian Army were 688 in the year 
1851, Since that date the Army has been increased by 768 
oflScers, BO that assuming that the new furlough regulations have 
no effect in increasing the number of furloughs, which however 
is scarcely a fair supposition, there should be on the average 
780 men on furlough from the whole Indian Army, of which 
about 370 would bSong to the Bengal establishment. 

The following is the actual number of absentees from the 
Bengal Army, taken from the latest available returns. We may 
observe that we have not included in it any officers serving on 
the Army Staff, or as Aide-de-Camps to general officers and 
governors, because, as already explained, we propose to fill these 
appointments from the effective regimental officers ; also that 
sick furloughs are included as well as those on private affairs. 

On detached On furlough. 


Artillery, 

Engineers, 

Cavalry, 

European Begiments, 
N. I. Begiments, 


Employ. 


65 

49 

25 

.18 

20 

43 

77 

50 

659 

234 


Total, 846 394 


♦ The numbers of officers of Ibe three^ armies, excluding Colonels, is— 


Bengal, •• 2,686 

Madras, 1,900 

Bombay, , 1,169 

Total, , 5,745 


thuB ifc appea^B the popular idea that Bengal was more highly favoured than the 
BiBter preBidencies in respect of Staff appointments was a complete mistake. The 
jutk, if it can be called such, was entirely the other way. 
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Thus there has been a very large^ increase in the number of 
Staff appointments since 1857, as might have been expected. 
This number will probably be considerably decreased by the 
reduction of levies which may be expected to take place sooper 
or later. On the other hand the demands of Grovemment for 
European agency in all departments of the State will increase 
year by year, and we shall be not far wrong if we set down the 
future number of absentees at 800. It will be observed that the 
number of officers on furlough^ 394, approaches nearly to the 
number, 370, which we obtained by calculation. But it must 
be remembered that the army is, by some hundreds of Officers, 
below its proper ‘strength, and that a large proportion of the 
Subalterns are very young. As time wears on many more than these 
will be entitled to take furlough. On the other hand there has 
been lately a general rush home after the mutinies. On the whole, it 
is probable that the number of absentees on furlough will increase. 
However we have mainly to do with the Staff absentees, the num- 
ber of which as above explained we shall assume to be 800. 

We have now to determine the number of effective officers 
required with their regiments, to do which we must consider 
each branch of the service separately. And first, as regards the 
Artillery, we will assume that the present 'number of officers is 
sufficient for the strength of the regiment, as it now stands, and 
that when the additional companies are raised to supply the 
place of the disbandld native ones, a corresponding increase will 
be made to the officers. The necessity for doing this has been 
admitted in the highest places, and need not be argued here. 
Next with respect to the European infantry. The present com- 
plement of each regiment consists of two Lieutenant Colonels, 
two Majors, fourteen Ca[)tain8, twenty-two Lieutenants and ten 
Ensigns, altogether fifty officers, besides the Colonel. Were 
all these effective, they would be considerably more than ne- 
cessary for, the proper discipline of 10 Companies ; but, as is 
well known, only a small fraction is ever present with the co- 
lours, indeed the European regiments have usually been more 
drained of officers than any branch of the service. As to the 
number that should be effective, we have the* example of the 
regiments of the line, and may fairly assume that what has been 
fixed as proper for them after the experience of many years, will 
not be too much to allow for the logal regiments. We have 
indeed the authority of the Duke of Cambridge, that the re- 
duction made by Lord Hardinge when Commander-in-Chief, of 
one Subaltern per Company in each regiment serving in India 
has reduced their complement too much, and that an increase of 
Subalterns is much wanted. Taking this minimum however as 
sufficient, then every European regiment of infantry should 
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have four field officersf twelve Captains and twenty six Snbal- 
terne to be efficient We propose of twelve Captains, to give ten 
for the Companies at head quarters, and two for the depot Com- 
panies to be treated of hereafter. This number of officers would 
be the smallest that would admit of the regiment being effi- 
ciently officered, and allow for absentees on private and sick 
furloughs, for those officiating in Staff appointment, and young 
officers learning their duty. One or more officers would pro- 
bably be also drawn for the*Military Staff appointments of the 
army, and it would therefore be perhaps desirable to have four 
or five additional Subalterns beyond the numj:)er of two per com- 
pany set down above, to insure there being always two officers 
per company present with the regiment. Assuming however 
the effectives to be fixed as above at forty, this number should 
be invariable, and all in addition appointed permanently to de- 
tached employment should be made Supernumerary, and their 
places filled up. 

The cavalry would of course be dealt with in the same way. 
The strength of a regiment having been fixed at eight troops, 
on precisely the same scale as those of a royal regiment, if we 
add a depot troof^ which the latter possesses, the complement 
of officers should also be the same, and we would fix it at three 
field officers, nine Captains, and twenty Subalterns ; the fourth 
field officer which dragoon regiments have wow, being inoUr view 
as unnecessary expense to the State, might be abolished. 

Native Infantry. Respecting the requirements of this branch 
of the service we cannot do better than quote from the Court of 
Directors’ Despatch of September 1856 upon this subject: — 

“ We take this opportunity of expressing our opinion that the Native 
Regiments of the hue should always have present with them for regimental 
duty in time of peace — 

1 Officer for Command • 

10 „ eligible for Command of Compames • 

2 „ „ Regimental Staff 

Total 13 officers 

besides the young ensigns who are trammg for their duties. And that m 
time of war every avaurfble officer detached from the Regiments for Staff 
employment, should forthwith rejoin it.” 

In the same despatch, the Court quoted the opinion of Sir 
Charles Napier, that Reiffier the native officers nor the sepoys 
* look with either respect or aflTection upon a set of young Euro- 
‘ pean officers,” adding their own view, ‘^that the mere appoint- 
^ ment of one or more ofl&cers to the rank of Ensign in addition 
' to those at present ou the establishments of a regiment of Na- 
^ tive Infantry would not be the remedy required to meet eflfec- 
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‘tually the present exigencies of the^Indlan army, forowin^ 
‘ to their youth, inexperience and want of rank, such^additionw 
‘ officers would not form an adeq^uate substitute for the older and 
^ experienced officers who have been withdrawn from regimental 

* duty. The most useful, and therefore most influential officers, 
^ are the field officers, captains, and senior subalterns, who 
‘ have obtained experience of native character. It must be our 
‘ aim to augment those ranks upon which calls for detached 
' employment are most frequently made ; so that ultimately those 

* calls may be met, without risking the discipline of our regular 
‘ regiments.” 

It is evident from this that the Court’s idea of effective 
officers did not comprise all the ofiicers present with their 
colours, but only those who had gained some training and ex- 
perience ; and that in addition to the number prescribed by the 
Court, an allowance must be made for young officers and for 
absentees, on furlough, and employed to officiate in the place of 
Staff officers on leave. Taking these into consideration we 
shall not go beyond the mark in allowing two field officers, and 
two officers per Company, which with two for regimental Staff 
will give a total of twenty officers for a regiment of eight Com- 
panies. We assume eight as the number of companies that will 
eventually be fixed for every regiment, since ten is a prepos- 
terous number for biijtalions only 700 strong. 

Having arrived at the conclusion, then, that 42 effective 
officers are required for every European regiment, and 20 for 
every native one to ensure a proper number being always 
available for duty, we proceed to apply it to the present condi- 
tion of the Bengal Army. Of the 68 cadres of native infantry 
officers, 15 are attached to regular regiments, seven or eight 
officers being actually present with each. To each of these we 
would at once attach one of the remaining 53 cadres of officers, 
which would bring up the nominal strength of each regiment 
to 50 officers. Of these unattached cadres the officers are of 
course all scattered over the country, on different employments, 
some permanently appointed to the Staff, others merely doing 
duty with line and local regiments until their fate be decided. 
These last would join their new regiments at once, which would 
thus on an average have double their present complement of 
officers, and would not be far short of the required number; in a 
few cases there might even be an excess. To bring them all to 
the regular standard laid down, the procedure adcmted would be 
to Second, or make Supernumerary, all permanent Staff employes. 
If the remainder was less than twenty, appointments would be 
made to the regiment until that number was complete ; if it was 
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more than twenty, no appointments would be made to the 
regiment until by casualties or appointments to the Staff the 
effective officers became reduced to twenty, after which every 
vacancy among the effectives would be filled up in due course* 
So with regard to the number of officers that might be establish- 
ed for each grade; the surplus would be reduced by stopping 
promotion in that grade until it was absorbed. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the promotion in these regiments would 
run in wings, according to the established practice in such case^ 
until the left wing was disposed of. 

By the above arrangement we have accounted* for 30 of the 
68 native infantry caSres^ There remain 38 tft provide for. Of 
these one cadre might be attached as a third wing to each of 
the newly raised European regiments, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
and which are all lamentably in want of regimental officers. 
They would then have each a gross number of 75 officers below 
the rank of Cofonel, but there would be scarcely more than the 
required number of 42 effectives. Having thus augmented the 
strength of these regiments, we would treat them as we proposed 
to do the native infantry, seconding all men on the Staff, and 
filling up the vacancies until the full number of effectives was 
reached. This dond*, there would remain 35 cadres for dispo- 
sal. Some of these would probably be required to officer some 
new corps of native infantry, there being only fifteen regiments 
now. We are aware of the general prejumce against any na- 
tive troops, but we are satisfied that the feeling is transitory, 
and that there will be a revulsion. We are no supporters of the 
policy of retaining an overgrown native force, but we feel, with 
every sensible and unprejudiced person, that a small native army 
is Absolutely necessary, and that such a force, properly officered 
and disciplined, would have but small resemblance to the old 
native army, and would be a most valuable element of our 
military strength. The popular feeling is just now qndoub ted - 
]y in favour of irregular in preference to regular troops, but 
the advocates for the former have only to consider the matter, 
to see that an army of irregular troops is practicably impossible. 
Where a regiment only has three, or at the most four officers, 
it ifl plainly necessary that there should be a large reserve 
of officers conversant with native troops, to fill up vacancies 
at once ; since with so few* the loss of one man affects the morale 
of the regiment, particularly in action. If the whole native 
army be officered in this way, it is plain that there will be no 
such reserve, nor have we to ever heard of any plan which would 
supply its place. The last campaigns afford a strong illustration 
of our views. At Delhi the iSimoor Battalion and the Guides 

Junk, IS60, 3 U 
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lost each three sets of officers, and others suffered almost as badly ; 
had there not been a large reserve ofunemployed officers to fill 
Up their places as they fell, these regiments could not have 
been kept before the enemy, and the caeipaign would have been 
lost. 

We think then it must be admitted that a regular army of 
some kind is necessary, and that looking to the extent of the 
Bengal Presidency, fifteen regiments will not be enough. Let 
us suppose that the establishment will be fixed at 20 regiments 
' fthough we believe that ultimately a larger number will be 
found necessary); on this supposition 10 more cadres will be 
required to officer them, leaving 2 ^ to 'be disposed of, which 
would be available for the formation of more European regi- 
ments. The number of these to be added is of course quite 
uncertain, but assuming for the sake of illustration that it is 
fixed at nine (giving a total of fifteen for the Bengal Army) we 
should require 27 more cadres to form them. " The two addi- 
tional cadres required should be raised by selection in the 
customary way from the whole army according to seniority, 
(giving all the unlucky men a lift), and three cadres combined 
would form each of the new regiments. 

If a larger number is to be raised tbaiT is here supposed we 
would attach three cadres rather than two to each, as the 
precedent of the European regiments lately raised shews, that 
two cadres, with their large number of Staff absentees, do not 
furnish a sufficient number of officers, and that either some Staff 
officers must be sent back to their regiments, (a most undesir- 
able way of supplying good regimental trainers of recruits,) or 
the regiments must remain inefficient until new ollicers are 
posted, and have learnt their duties. By using three ca(fres 
instead of two to form a regiment, the deficiency of officers is of 
course made good in that proportion. 

We have not yet noticed the three old European regiments. 
By reference to the latest returns, we find that they had present 
at bead quarters only two, three, and one Captain respectively, 
and that they were but little better off for Subalterns. This 
state of things does not give either men or officers a fair chance, 
and should be remedied at once. In proposing to add a c»dre 
of the surplus native infantry officers to each of the three newly 
raised European regiments, we did qo injury to existing inter- 
ests, since the officers composing them were themselves native 
infantry officers but two years ago ; but a similar addition conld 
not fairly be made to the three old regiments. We would 
therefore deal with them* by at once seconding all the permanent 
absentees, promoting and making appointments in their places 
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«ntil they uei’€ brought up to the strength of 42 effectives. It 
luay be thought that t^is measure would give them an unfair 
advantage over the rest of the army, but it must be remem- 
bered that the results of the mutiny has been to place them 
at a considerable disadvantage with the latter; for while the 
average promotion of the native infantry has been vastly acce- 
lerated by the casualties from massacres, the only vacancies in 
the European regiments have happened in the ordinary course 
of service. So tar, therelorct our proposed plan would do little 
more than put matters straight; and utter all, the efficiency ^>4! 
the army should be the first consideration, which cannot but be 
affected injuriously by the present state ot these regiments. 

With respect to this question of promotion, indeed, it is to be 
regretted that wheu'the extraordinary losses in individual regi- 
ments were first made known, the Government did not deter- 
mine that all piotnotions arising from the mutiny should run 
tlnough the wfiole army, instead of by^ regiments. As it was, a 
large number ot men have gained their promotion to Captain 
eimply from the fortunate accident of having been absent trom 
duty wdien their brother officers were murdered; and where* pro- 
Jiiotioiis have been occasioned by casualties in action, these have 
been mostly offieei^ fighting with regiments to which they were 
temporarily attached, and with which their brother ^cers had 
no concern. While others, as the 31st N, L, have been rewarded 
for keeping their regiments staunch by being hopelessly super- 
seded by the lestot the army. We trust that advantage will 
be taken ot the addition ot any European regiments in 'excess 
of those to be supplied fiom the disbanded corps, to give the^e 
unlucky officers a hit. It is one ot the disadvantages ot the 
senioiity system that there are ordinarily no means ot putting 
distinguished men like Colonel Norman, and others we could 
name, into positions commensurate with their services ; but senio- 
rity has received such rude shocks in the mutinies and the 
wholesale brevet which followed, that it may w'ell be strained 
a little further without doing injustice. 

The cavalry would ot course be dealt with precisely as the 
infantry. Here there are no Supernumeiary regiments to be 
provided for, and comparatively lew absentees, but there is a 
large number of vacancies. Xlie process of adjusting these re- 
giments to the effective itiength ot 32 officers will theretore be 
short and simple. 

We are now in a position to ascertain how far our proposed 
pljiii will meet the requirements of the public service as regards 
numbers. Assuming the absentees on the Staff to be 800, as 
before, we shall have as the total of the reorganised army ; 

» 2U 2 
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Artillery, 

12 Battalions 

of 28 officers, 

324 


Engineers, 

5 Battalions 

of 26 

do., 

130 


Cavalry, 

5 Begiments 

of 32 

do., 

160 


European ) 
Infantry, j 

^15 Kegiments 

of 42 

do!. 

630 


Native ] 
Infantry, J 

^20 Regiments 

of 20 

do., 

400 

1644 

800 


Seconded officers, 

... 

... 




Total, 


2,444 


80 that the numbor of officers required when the new system 
should be fully established would be actually less than that of 
the present establishment by about 240 •officers. ^ This result 
was to be expected; the number which might he withdrawn for 
Staff employ from the whole Indian Army was fixed at 16Ud 
by the Court of Directors in 1855 ; yet while the total number 
of absentees at that date was only 1237, the Indian Government 
reported that with regard to every vacancy which occurs 
‘ on the Staff, there is a difficulty in filling it up.” This dif- 
ficulty is doubtless to be explained by the narrowness of the 
field of selection, the number to be takeif away having been 
fixed, as j|lready stated, at seven per regiment. Had the Go- 
vernment of India been unfettered in their selection of officers 
except as regards the total number to be taken away, the 1237 
absentees qaight have been withdrawn with much less detriment 
to lh«^ army than was felt, since even the maximum of 1607 is 
oily at the rate of three Captains and lour Subalterns per re- 
giment and battalion. So the proposed scheme will enable the 
demands for the Staff to be supplied, and regiments still kept 
thoroughly effective with a smaller fixed establishment than 
the present ones, simply by the application of a self-acting re- 
medy where it is required. 

This theh is our scheme. That every regiment should be 
kept at all times with a full and fixed complement of efiective 
officers, sufficient for the proper discharge of regimental duties, 
to allow of the usual number of absentees on lurlough, and to 
furnish in addition the military staff of the army, and officers to 
officiate for absentees from the civil departments and civil em- 
ploy.* Every officer appointed permanently to the latter duties 
to be made Supernumerary in his regiment, and to be paid en- 
tirely with reference to the department he is serving with, to 
which the whole of his pay is to be charged ; his promotion how- 
ever remaining, unaffected. Optiou to be given of returning to 
regimental duty after a certuiu period, say seven years; deciin- 
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ing which, he must remaig on detached employ for the remainder 
ot his service. Military commands of all kinds to be filled irom 
the effective branch of the Army. We have proposed a special 
exemption in favour the officers of irregular regiments, who, 
though made Supernumerary, are to be eligible for all military 
appointments equally with those of the line, and may return at 
any time to tbeir regiments. We propose also to frame the de- 
tails for setting this system to work so that all regiments now 
existing may be transferred k> their new status without any 
violent changes, and we would respect all existing privileges. 

The Army will then be neither smaller nor larger than is ne- 
cessary, and the military charges of the State will be fixed, and 
will be actually expended for purely military purposes. The 
Army will also be £f thoroughly elastic recruiting field for the 
Indian Service generally. It the wants of Government for Eu- 
ropean officials mcrease, they could be met to any extent without 
injuriously affecting any other interest ; if pn the other hand, 
reductions can, and are to be effected, the officers who are no 
longer required can return to their regiments, and become gra- 
dually absorbed. 

It will now be interesting to glance at the probable effects of 
the establishment oT this system upon the army. And first, it 
seems clear that the total number of officers will bagr a slight 
reduction, since as shewn above, a maximum of 2,456 would be 
required on our hypothesis, instead of the present complement 
of 2,686. But as the actual strength of the army is now consi- 
derably below the nominal strength, there being a large deficien- 
cy ot ensigns and cornets, it seems probable that the reduction 
may be effected without dispensing with the services of any offi- 
cers now in the army, save such as may be required to retire, 
either if a rule be enforced (as seems likely)' fixing a limit of 
service, or to admit of some comparatively young officers being 
brought up to the grade of Lieutenant Colonel for the command 
of the European regiments to be raised. 

Secondly, promotion in the army will be greatly accelerated. 
Where now there is only a fixed establishment of one Lieute- 
nant Colonel and one Major, there may be, on the seconding 
system, three or four, or even more of each grade, all but one 
being supernumerary. So there may be, and probably would 
be, an excess in each re^ment above the fixed establishment of 
Captains, while perhaps there would be very few Lieutenants, 
and no Ensigns supernumerary. And the effect of this increased 
proportion ot superior officers to Subalterns is of course to acce- 
lerate promotion. The regimental officers will thus be younger 
men, as a rule, than they are at present ; but in the case ot 
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Staff officers, it being no longer necessary to vacate appointments 
on attaining a certain rank, there will be a retarding influence 
on this account which may balance the other.- The expense to 
the State will be perhaps on the whole slightly enhanced. The 
command of regiments wiU be always held by field officers (ex- 
cept when they are on furlough) drawing the full pay and al- 
lowances of their rank, which will put an end to the saving now 
sometimes arising from the command being held* by Captains.* 
The number of efiective field officers in addition to the com- 
mandant will also be larger than at present, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that there will be som^e field officers besides 
the commandant where there are none mow, 

A further increase of cost will arise it the allowances of irregu- 
lar regiments are made additioual to regimental pay, and it, as 
we propose, field officeis of all grades are allowed to command 
them. The total charge for the pay ot Captains and Subalterns 
in such appointments will, certainly, be somewhat reduced, but 
on the whole there will piobably be a small increase, it is 
likely, too, that the fixed chaiges ot the Commissariat, Judge Ad- 
vocate, and other civil departments would be somewhat higher 
than their present average cost of staS and military pay together, 
regard being had to the greater average lehgth ot oervice of tu- 
ture incumbents ; though we do not mean that such an increase 
would be necessary to ensure that plenty of candidates should be 
forthcoming to fill up vacancies.! 

Thirdly, piomotion will run somewhat more unevenly than 
heretofore, Abie, the establishment of each regiment is fixed, 
it is the number of effective ofhceis which fluctuates, the regi- 
ment being in most cases the sufferer. Under the proposed 
system, while the number of effective officers will be invanable, 
that of the Supernumerary officers will be unlimited, and may 
be much larger in some regiments than in others, of course 
affecting promotion accordingly. We submit that this change 
will be decidedly advantageous. It will give to Government au 
unrestricted field of selection, which it does not now possess, 
and it will bring up some young men to the top of regiments. 

• We have more than once seen regiments of the iioe commanded by Subalterns, 
and that lu time of peace. 

f The Public Works Department affords an illustration of an easy way of consO' 
bdating allowunces, irrespective of military rank , The civil officers employed m it 
have a separate scale of salanes from that of the military in each grade, in every 
case somewhat higher Thus while u military man hoiuiug t&e appointment of 
First Class Executive Engineer draws 600 liupecs a month, a Civuian draws 900 
Rupees A Lieutenant, therefore, gets rather less, and a Captain rather more than 
a civilian lo this grade Military officers transfeired permanently trom their regi- 
ments to this Department would naturally come under the same rules as civil oni* 
cers 
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Of course tkis will amount to an overthrow of the old principle 
which professed to equalRe promotion as much as possible. But 
this equalisation, though a very good thing for a few officers 
who may be saved b^^it from eupercession, seems to be a very 
bad thing for the Government, who§e interest it is to have such 
an organisation for its Army as will render young generals a 
possibility. It cannot be too often repeated that the Army is 
not a mutuai benefit society for the convenience of a body of 
middle aged gentlemen, but aq institution for the service of the 
State ; and, moreover, when it is considered that the seniority 
system has already in effect been upset by the brevet system, 
it would be foolish* to forego the means of hnproving our mili- 
tary efficiency from a fear of disturbing interests which have 
already almost disapf^ared. 

Lastly, the greatest change of all, and to which we have 
already alluded, will be that the move from a regiment to 
a Staff appoitftment* will no longer confer unalloyed bene- 
fit. Every man making it will have to forego certain dis- 
tinct advantages, the chief of which will be the prospect of 
obtaining high military command, and achieving military dis- 
tinction ; while regimental ofiiceis will clearly gain all that 
tJie others surrender. Tliis will cieate an immense altera- 
tion in the state of military society in India, though it is not 
easy to predicate how far the relative positions of the two class- 
es will be affected. But it seems probable that the average 
higher rate of pay which the Staff will eiyoy, and the piospect 
ol immediate benefit, will be sufficient inducements to the 
majority of minds to make it the most attractive service of the 
two, and that yet men with a strong military bias will find suf- 
ficient inducement to remain with their regiments. No one, 
now, ever refuses a Staff appointment ; he cannot lose, and he 
may gain by taking it. Hereafter, it is to be hoped, tliere will 
not be many more applicants for the lower class of appoint- 
ments than there are vacancies, and a man’s career, whether 
civil or military, will be very much within his own choice. 

It may seem at first that ourpioposals involve changes which 
are almost revolutionary in character. Aie men like Edwardes, 
or Eyre, or Turner, to be shut out for ever from military em- 
ployment, because they have gone on the Staff during time of 
peace ? Is every man who comes out to India in the Army to 
be called on to make a*choice of this kind, which shall be irre- 
vocable ? There is not a barrackraaster or paymaster in the 

* It IB 8oi»roely necesBary again to remark that, to save repetition, we w%e the 
word Staff” and elaewhere in a special sense, to embrace every descnptiuu 

of employment which is not strictly a military Staff appoiutmeut. 
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Army, wLo does not nourish an expectation of JioIdJng future 
brigade and divisional commands ; afHi though it be a vague 
hope, and seldom realised, it yet serves to brighten his life, 
and to make his duties less irksome tha^j they would otlierwise 
be. Take away these chances, it may be said, and how dull 
and dreary would an Indian career be, passed in one of these 
subordinate and monotonous posts. 

But it may be observed in tbe first place, with respect to those 
who hold high civil and diplomatic appointments, that these 
are in themselves very sufficient rewards for even distinguished 
talent ; a man must not expect to have everything in this world, 
and these officers^ have a great addiljonai advantage in being 
allowed to receive military rank, increasing with service. Nor, 
with regard to the other cases mentioned, do we propose to 
enforce the retirement of tbe present incdn^ents. Our views 
are prospective, and those men now in the army will be still 
available for military service. And snrely it is sufficient evi- 
dence of the necessity for reform, that when soldiers have earned 
distinction by their high qualities in the field, there is no better 
way of rewarding them than by setting them to make powder, 
or to turn wheel axles. There is no other army in the world 
where there obtains such an irrational way of rewarding military 
talent. We may hope the time is coming when such men may 
be properly provided for in a way to make their qualities better 
available for the service of the State, and the making of powder 
and gun carriages be given to the chemists and mechanics, of 
whom there are plenty in the army. Further, we may point 
out, that our plan is merely an extension of the arrangements 
actually now existing. So far from tbe army being now an open 
service, the different branches of it are strictly limited as regards 
the way of their being filled up. The Adjutant General’s de- 
partment, for instance, is practically confined to the infantry, 
and no Artillery or Engineer officer, no matter how great his 
natural aptitude for it, ever gets the command of irregular caval- 
ry. On the other hand dl Artillery appointments, even in 
local batteries, are invariably occupied by officers of that arm, 
and our sucking Vaubans must forego all chance of distinction 
in that line, unless they happen to belong to the Engineers. 
So that in fact the army is formed of a set of close services even 
now. Yet we do not perceive that its spirits generally are affect- 
ed by this circumstance, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
men would soon become reconciled to the necessity of making 
choice between the two main branches into which the army 
would be divided. Indeed in all other respects the different 
parts of it would be much more open than they are at pre- 
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seat, siace each branch the service might be drawn upon 
for Staff officers to an unlimited extent j we might expect to see 
an officer from the Ordnance Corps occasionally employed in 
the Adjutant GeneraWs and Quarter Master General’s depart- 
ments, an innovation that might certainly be effective of much 
good in the latter, in which an acquaintance with the rudimente 
of surveying ^ight be required from all serving in to muon 
advantage. 

We have now laid before ear readers all -the details of oqg 
scheme, and have considered all the effects of its operation ; there 
are still one or twq points m connection with it which deserve 
a few words of notice. * * 

I. With regard to the regimental colonels of regiments, 
Thera is now one dolonel, non-effective, to every battalion 
of Artillery and Engineers, and every regiment of infantiy 
and cavalry, whq is at liberty to reside in England, and receives a 
fixed salary besides his military pay. The connection of these offi- 
cers with their regiments being quite nominal, and the off-reckon- 
ings having been replaced by a fixed allowance, there is no 
reason why the number of Colonels should not remain as at 
present, irrespective^ of any diminution in the number of regi- 
ments, and it seems but fair that this provision for old officers, 
and reward for long service, should remain undiminished. 

IL We conceive that it is highly desirable to abolish the 
< line step’ system of promotion to Lieutenant Colonel On this 
system, as every one knows, all the Lieutenant Colonels and 
all the Majors of each branch of the service are kept in one 
general list. When a vacancy occurs among the former, the 
promotion does not belong to the Major of the regiment in which 
the vacancy occurred, but to the senior Major on the list (we 
refer to the infantry or cavalry,) who, as a general rule, is then 
transferred from hia own regiment to command the other. The 
effect of this rule is of course to equalise the time fiassed as a 
Major, throughout the army, and (m the infantry) to make 
anything like a run of luck in getting through the grade im- 
possible. We would therefore have the Lieutenant Colonel’s, 
like the Major’s step, to gqin the regiment, the effect of which 
would of course be that s3me Majors would be a shorter, and 
some a longer time in that grade than is now generally the case; 
and thus there would be* some younger Lieutenant Colonels 
than the present system renders possible, a result which all army 
reform should keep steadily in view. It would also be possilde ' 
for regiments to buy out their Lieutenant Colonels, a way erf 
quickening promotion without cost to the State which is now only 
practicable in the Artillery and Engineers, It is idle to talk 
JoNfi, 1860, 2 V 
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the claims of semority^ and'th^hijusti^df impercetsxoa; 
seniority received its quietus in the war brevets. Had brevet 
rank been given only for really distinguished services in the 
field, there might have been some reasbn for considering them 
as special exceptions, and retaining the general rule of seniority. 
But when brevet promotion follows the mere accident of a man 
l^ing present on a campaign, whether he does anything to de* 
serve it or not; when Commissariat officers and Judge Advocates 
^et brevets who we^re never under fire, nor exposed to danger 
of any kind, the seniority system is plainly Inroken up.* All 
that the present rules ensure is that a man shall iiot by any 
possibility have hny great luck in r^gimtntal promotion ; we 
would on the contrary afford to the regimental officer the chance 
of occasionally recovering the position *he has lost, by others 
receiving brevets who are by no means necessarily more deserving 
than himself. At the same time we think it yvould be an im- 
provement on what we have proposed, if instead of there being 
separate native infantry regiments with twenty officers in each, 
two or three, or even more regiments were joined together to 
form separate battalions of the same regiment, the officers 
being thrown into one general list, and posted to the different 
battdions, as is done in the Eifle regiments of the line. Such 
a system would probably be favourable to discipline, and would 
admit of a certain amount of selection for the command of bat- 
talions, without resorting to the present injurious practise of 
transferring Lieutenant Colonels bodily from one regiment to 
another. 

III. No reorganisation would be complete which did not read- 
just the relative numbers of each grade of the officers of a regi- 
ment, and assimilate them more nearly in this respect to the regi- 
ments of the rdjral service. There are now in each regiment 
of native infantry, sixteen Subalterns to seven Captains and two 
Field officers ; in the European regiments the number of each 
grade is double, the proportion remaining the same, while in the 
Artillery there are twenty-six Captains and Subalterns to two 
Field officers. But in the royal regiments, the proportion of 
Captains and Subalterns is onlj||^welve and six respectively 
to two field officers, which plaCTff the local army at a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 'Jlie inequality, it must be observed, was 
not arbitrarily established, but has gradually arisen; when 
the establishment of the Indian Army was first established 
on its present footing, the proportion of the lower grades 
in the Royal regiments serving in India (and indeed in the 

* We do not mean it to be implied that such brevets are unfair, this u quite a 
separate question, which we have nothing to do with here. 
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whole army) was larger .thaodt is now; but while 

this- proportion has b«ea reduceq^ Uie regiments of Indian ser- 
Tice have been increased by a Subaltern and two Captains, which 
Jias still further increased the inequality in the two services ; 
and while this continues^ promotion must, ceteris paribus, be 
slower in the local army than in the Une. Reorganisation to be 
satisfactory to the former should therefore remove this inequali* 
ty. This might be done with regard to the native infantry by 
foing the establishment of the twenty oflacers at two Field offl- 
cersj six Captains and twelve Subalterns ; and for the European 
regiments if dxed ^at four Field officers, twelve Captains and 
twenty'Six Subalterns. Queen’s regiments are constituted exAcf- 
ly as these last, except that there are only twenty-five Subalterns, 
the Quarter Master Hieing non-effective. If the cost of such a 
change were made an objection to it, we would still advocate its 
adoption as far as the rank was concerned, but we should think 
this consideration would hardly have much weight when it is 
borne in mind that the pecuniary position of military men has 
been far from improving of late years. While pay has continued 
to be the same, there has been a steady nse of prices in every 
article, which is of course equivalent to a fall in the value of 
money. This rise Hoes not affect persona engaged in trade, the 
money value of profits rising, as is well-known, m the same ratio, 
but It is severely felt by all aunuitants, and persons paid by 
fixed salaries, and in time will appreciably diminish the value of 
Indian appointments in public estimation ; meanwhile it is be- 
coming every day more difficult to live on a small income, and 
this difficulty will not be diminished t>y the income tax. i>oon- 
er or later a rise of pay may undoubtedly be expected to follow 
a rise of prices, and no one can say that the equivalent to a 
slight rise of pay which the readjustment oligrades would give, 
would be a very premature boon, irrespective of the claim 
which the army may be said to have, to be placed on an equality 
of advantages with the line. 

IV. We have already alluded to the establishment of depdts, 
in proposing that each European infantry regiment should con- 
sist of twelve Captains and twenty-four Subalierns, and each 
Cavalry regiment of nine Captains and eighteen Subalterns. 
A proper system of depots is essential for the thorough efiScieu- 
cy of a Colonial armj^ Every hue regiment has, as we all 
know, twelve Captains and twelve Companies, of which ten are 
serving lU India with the regiment and two are attached to the 
depot battalion at home. 'I’he recruit of the royal , service 
therefore feels himself to belong to his regiment from the first 
day of his enlistment. He comes at ouce under the care of his 

2V 2 
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own oflBcers, and associates with the comrades in whose com* 
pany be will pass his military life. When he embarks, his ofl5« 
cers iisndly accompany him, and he marches np-country (after 
arrival in India) to join his regiment under their orders. Thus 
from his first day of service he feels himself to be a unit in the 
regimental economy, and not a mere abstract recruit. Very dif* 
ferent is the recrmtmg system of the old Company, still perpe- 
tuated under the Government of the Crown. For the thirty 
thousand European troops of tho Indian local army there is but 
cfhe depot, at Warley. Here there are sometimes as many as two 
thousand and even moi e recruits assemble^., for the government 
of whom, at the* time when soldiers nn os t require to be well 
governed, there are actually only five officers, three of them be- 
ing the permanent Staff of the depot, atid two orderly Subal- 
terns who are changed every few months, and who in most cases 
have never before been associated with European troops. The 
duties that in every other army are performed by officers, are 
here performed by the permanent non-com missioned officers 
attached to the depots, men who are, many of them, only soldiers 
in name, and bound by no regimental ties to those under them. 
The recruits trained under this system, if the modicum of drill 
bestowed at Warley can be said to constitute a training, are then 
sent on board ship, where they meet a set of officers whom they 
have never seen before, and who are in no measure ^elected for 
their experience with European troops, but who have applied for 
the duty simply to save themselves the expense of a passage 
to India. Finally, wljen recruits arrive here, they are usual- 
ly turned over to a fre^ set ot officers, often equally inexpe- 
rienced and unacquainted with the duty, and until they join their 
regiments they have had little or no^drill, and cannot be said to 
have been soldieril In fact, in all recruiting arrangements, 
and in the effect which they have on the discipline of troops, 
the old Company’s European Afmy is and always has been 
at an immense disadvantage. Not that there have been no im- 
provements, but they have not kept pace with the improve- 
ments in the Royal army i what the system used to be, at the 
end of the last century, the following extracts from the cones- 
pondence of Lord Cornwallis will shew ; 

‘‘ If the Bntish possessionfi la ladia are worth preserving, do not let us 
sacrifice them to the jobs of enmps, or to trifling jealousies and punctilios 

about King’s and Company’s troops The Company must have 

permission to raise recruits publicly ; these recruits must be properly ex- 
amined, and subjected to martial law, and placed under their own officers 
until the tune of embarkation. (Corn walks* CorreBpondenoe, VoL I., p. 
299 .”) 

“ It is absolutely necessary that the East India Company should be permit- 
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ted to beat xip pnbhcly for recruits, and to keep them under marticd law 
uutii the tune of their emt>arkaUoa« . . The principal object of the 
plan which I gave to you in London was, that the Company’s tro<^ should 
he better recruited , this^is so essential a point that without it we can 
have only the name of an European Army. . If an Act of Parlia- 
ment could be obtained permitting the Company to beat up for recruits, 
and to keep them under martial law till their embaFkation, and if some 
means could be adopted to establish equality of rank Moong King’s and 
Company’s officers, I beheve I should be iiatisfied (lb , vof. 1.^ p 247.) I have 
represented in the strongest terms the necessity of adopting some other 
mode of recruiting the Company’s Ituropean troops (Vol I , pp 310”) • 

Now things have altered a good deal since these abuses arous- 
ed the indignation •of Lord Cornwallis; so far from the Com- 
pany recruits being inferior, we believe tliat their excellent 
quality has been tally adnoiited ; so roiicli so as to have called 
lorth a serious remonstrance from the Hor>e Guards that it was 
not fair to pick all the best men for Warley ; but a good deal of 
the old leaven, remains. The Company were indeed allowed 
to beat up publicly tor recruits, but the complaint of Lord 
Cornwallis that the latter were not placed under the command 
of their own officers until the time of embarkation” still holds 
good, if by a soldier’s ‘ own officers’ we understand those of his 
own regiment. An^ there can be latte doubt that a considerable 
degree of jealousy was always felt at the Company’s recruitiog 
establishment, and that Wailey and all belonging to it, was kept 
as quiet and as much out of sight as possible. In fact when we 
consider how little cgire is taken of the young soldier during the 
commencement of his service, when first impressions are of such 
importance, and couple with this the baneful practise of con- 
stantly removing the Lieutenant Colonel from one regiment to 
another, by which he is prevented from becoming identified with 
the regiment be commands ; and if we consider too, that all 
the best non-commissioned officers are drained off for Staff em- 
ployments, it seems to us wondeiful that the discipline of the 
local force is what we find it to be. We cau only ascribe the 
result to the superior quality of the material supplied, which no 
one can help remarking who has seen any thing of the Horse 
Artillery, and remembers what a large proportion that arm bears 
to the whole local Army. Something is doubtless due, too, 
to the intelligence induced among officers by the exigencies of 
Indian service. But now that the Army belongs to the Queen 
there is no reason for keeping the recruiting establishment hid 
away in a corner, and good depots should be established fortk- 
with. If the Army comes under the Horse Guards this will 
doubtless be done ; if it remains a local force we would entreat 
the earnest attention of those m power to this reform, which is 
essential to the well being of the Army. 
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De|}6ts should be smaQi smaller than ordinaxy battaHons ; 
tbe recruits are coostautly changiiig, and in a large dep6t the 
Oommandaut does not know the men, or them wrell in hand. 
A depSt should not, in our view, hare more than six Companies, 
which would give one battalion for every six regiments of the 
local force. £ach should have two field officers (there is always 
plenty of work for a Major at a depdt) and a Captain and Subal- 
tern from every regiment belonging to it, with the proper Staff ; 
a^d all young officers posted Cb European regiments should 
join it on first appointment. These battalions might be placed 
in different parts ^ the United Kingdom, and if in sma^ coun- 
try towns ao mudh the better ; at an/ rate they should' not be 
stationed at sinks of corruption like Chatham.. The three Ar< 
tillery Begiments would have their separate battalions, of 
strength proportioned to their respective sizes, which would be 
best plac^ at Woolwich, and the three might, be commanded 
by a Colonel on the Staff. The Command and Staff appoint- 
ments of these battalions might be held for a fixed time, say 
three years; the other officers would be appointed from officers 
on forlongh, or from those sent home with invalids, and might 
stay a year at the dep6t, embarking in tj^e summer with the 
recruits who had been trained under them. If no officers were 
available in England for the depot duty of any regiment, then 
some would be sent home on duty to join it, as is doue now 
in Queen's regiments. The cavalry regiments would of course 
have a separate depot for themselves. For the proper inspec- 
tion and supervision of the whole there would naturally be ap. 
pointed an officer of rank from the local service, in communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State for India. 

A similar plan should be established for the depot non-com. 
missioned officers. The practise which now obtains when a 
detachment of recruits leaves Warley, is, to select temporary 
non-commisflioned officers from among the recruits, and as the 
lads chosen have had no previous experience of their duties, 
and know that they are to revert to the rank of private on 
joining their regiments in India, it is not surprising if they 
do not exert very much" infiueuce over their men, whose 
comrades and equals they are shortly again to become, and 
who will then be able to serve them out, as the phrase is, 
for any sevefity exercised during • their brief tenure of 
office. On the other hand the non-commissioned officers 
at the depdt are always stationary there, and they too often lose 
all the feelings of a soldier, and have got to look on the recmit 
as simply to be preyed upon. In place of these we would sub*- 
stitute the regular non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
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Those who go home on^nrloogh under roles ktelr annoone* 
ed^ sho^ be required t 04 joia and do doty at the depdt after 
a certain amount of leave^ whence th^ would return with the 
recruits for their reghnenta to India. Or if a eafficient namber 
was not forthcoming in this way, •then a supply should be sent 
home every year to take the place of those coming out. This 
would be an immense boon to the non-commissioned officers of 
the army, while the expense would be small, as many time-expired 
men whose passage has noW to be paid for, would hold on in 
the service if they were allowed a run home to see their friend* 
But the great saving would be in the lives of the recruits if they 
were properly looked after. It would be verj interesting, indeedt 
to enquire what is the annual loss on this account which might 
be saved by better* management. This would be ascertained 
by comparing the average mortality in the local regiments with 
that of the overgrown ill-organised detachments of recruits which 
leave Calcutta yearly for the upper provinces. The difference, 
which we believe to be very considerable, may be put down 
to defective organisation. 

In connection with the depots in England there should also be 
dep6t8 in India to receive the recruits on arrival. Wheu these 
arrive late lu the season, and their regiments are far up-country, 
they cannot always join before the following season. But even 
if the recruits can move ou after only a short delay, it is most 
desirable that while halting they should come under well ordered 
discipline, and be thoroughly looked after ; a detachment of 
recruits left to shift for themselves is exposed to great tempta- 
tions in the neighbourhood if Calcutta. These depots would 
be precisely on the same scale as the English ones, and, which 
is \ery important, they should have a full staff of experienced 
medical officers. They would be conveniently located at Dum- 
Dum, Chinsurah and Raneegunge, and there would naturally 
be one for the Artillery at the first named station. It would 
follow, of course, that invalids and men going on fiirlougfa would 
also be stationed at the depots, previous to embarkation. The 
officers for all of the depots would be furnished from the effective 
strength of the regiments, and it is obvious that infantry re- 
giment would have ten companies at head quarters, and one at 
each of the depdts. 

This concludes our proposals. The greatest reffirm of all, 
and the one which, if carried out, would do more than any 
else to effect the rest, we have not ventured to touch on. But 
with the promised abolition of the Supreme Council, and edb* 

stitution of responsible ministers of departments, we may to 
see the two offices of Minister of War and Commander-in-Ohdof 
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united into one, with the department of the Military Secretariat 
attached to it. 

# ♦ * * ♦ 

While our article is in the press the new§ has arrived that amal- 
gamation has been determin'fed on, and amalgamation in its least 
inviting form. The European is to be separated from the native 
branch of the army, and a huge Staff Corps with ail its faults is to 
be established. This at least appears to be the intention of the mi- 
nigtry, and if it be carried out, mcfijt of what we have written will 
become inapplicable, except to shew how ill-advised, even on 
technical, apart from political grounds, the measure is likely to be. 
But we have yet toleam the decision of the House of Commons, 
upon which after all the settlement of the matter rests, and 
from the indications that body has given *of its opinions on the 
subject, it by no means follows as a matter of course that it will be 
favourable to the ministerial scheme. 
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Art. VIII . — Indigo Cuitivation in Bengal, Selecti(m$ from the 
Records of the Government of Bengal, Parts I, and II, I860.. 
Calcutta, 1856. 

W HEN the Indigo Commission was about to commence ito en- 
quiries^ the Bengal Government published copious Selections from 
its correspondence, apparently with a view of presenting to the 
public all the tacts in the possession of the authorities. Thoyg^ 
we desire to avoid treating on the matters on which enquiry 
is pending, yet we •deem the selected correspondence to be so 
important as to demand d notice in this RevievI, 

A sudden and remarkable change has come over the rural po- 
pulation of Bengal. *A1[ at once they have asserted their inde- 
pendence. The ryot whom we were accustomed to class with the 
enduring HeIo( or the Bussian serf, whon» we regarded as part 
and parcel of the land upon which he lived, the unresisting in- 
strument of zemindars and planters^ has at length been roused 
to action and has resolved to wear his chains no longer. The 
extraordinary feeling with which the rural population at this 
moment regard the^ system of Indigo planting as pursued iu 
Lower Bengal, has produced in some localities an outburst un- 
expected by the most farseeing. Such symptoms, following 8» 
close on the events of 1857, cannot but exercise an important 
influence on the future ot Bengal. 

It IS not our object at present to investigate the causes which, 
have set the ryot against the cultivation he has so long carried 
on. It may be true that some oppression has been exercised 
by the planter upon the ryot ; or possibly there may have been 
defective administration; or possibly some sinister influences 
may have been brought to bear on the agrarian population. 
Perhaps a variety of causes have existed in combination. At 
any rate it seems natural to conclude that the ryot» would not 
have risen if he had not been discontented in some way or 
other, and tbat he would not have been thus discontented if he 
bad obtained the full protection of the law. Other causes may 
have contributed to the present excitement, but into these 
causes it would be premature to enquire before the proceedings 
of the present Commission of Enquiry are closed. 

In a former article wiitten some 13 years ago in this Review 
there was given a detailed account of the system of Indigo 
Planting in Bengal. The planter was then at the height of 
glory, the great man of the district, the terror of zemindars^ 
the protector and the master of riie ryot, placing himself above 
the law to-day, to-morrow dispensing summary justice after a 
Juke, 1S60. 2 W 
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fashion ot his own. The ryots^ if not contented, were at any 
rate resigned, for submission is natural when resistance is hope- 
less. But of late years considerable inroads have been made 
upon the planter’s prerogatives. The appointment of a separate 
Governor for Bengal ha^ introduced into this long neglect- 
ed province a degree of peace and order unknown in for- 
mer year& Large districts have been sub-divided, and Ma- 
gistrates placed in charge of each sub-division. Spots never 
visited by a Government official are now the head quarters^ 
of 'a Magistrate’s Cutcherry. The planter, who was once 
regarded by the ryot as the sole source of justice and power, 
with whom the ozemindar thought it* mfPdness to fight, and 
from whose fiat, as far as the ryot was concerned, there was 
neither appeal nor remedy, flow finds a judicial authority esta- 
blished at his door which professes to give justice and protec- 
tion to all. We can well imagine the dissatisfaction with which 
such an authority would not be unnaturally regarded by men, who 
had perhaps unconsciously imbibed the idea that justice was 
an article in which, by prescriptive right, they were entitled to 
a monopoly. In the Blue Book there is a very significant letter 
from a Mr. Mac Arthur upon this subject. Mr. Mac Arthur 
was an Indigo Planter in the district of Jcssore, a district long 
notorious for affrays and the lawless character of the people. 
When Bengal was placed under a Governor of its own, this ab- 
normal state of affairs attracted attention : and it was determined 
to sub-divide Jessore into small and convenient magisterial ju- 
risdictions. The head quarters of one of their sub-divisions it 
was proposed to fix in the vicinity of one of Mr. MacArthur’s 
factories. Mr. MacArthur objected both on public and private 
ground. The latter can best be described in Mr. MacArthur’s 
own words : — 

“ My pnvate reasons for objecting to the head quarters of the Sub-Bm- 
sion being at either Lohogurrah or Luckipassah may not appear so conclu- 
sive at firat* sight as those I urge upon public grounds, but it is fortunate 
for me that Hia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is so intimately acquaint- 
ed with the native character, and their proneness to litigation when the 
means are at their doors, that I shall not have much difficulty in making 
myself understood. I will begin by stating, that should Luckipassah be 
the spot fired upon, the station will be not more than a hundmd yards 
from my factory of that name, and where I have a large ryotty cultivation 
of two thousand biggahs ; ana again, should Lohogui*rah be the spot fared 
upon, that jnll be about a quarter of a mile from the same factory, about 
a mile from factory of Amdanga, and not much more from anothei’ 
factoiy called Eranda. It wiU be ob^rved that Mr. Molony, in his reply, 
states as his opinion that at either of the two localities the station would 
be “ central for the whole of the Meergunge Concern.” I d,o not know 
whether Mr. Molony writes iromcally, but 1 should imagine he did , if he 
means that the neighbourhood of the station to the lactones would be 
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beneiicjal to tliem, it is sufficiently well known to His Honor that the very 
reverse is the fact, for amo^st a community notonous for tiieir litigious 
propensities the greater facihties they have of going to Court the more 
fre<iuently will they resort to it, and besides their own propensities in that 
way, the inducements whfth would be held out to the otherwjse peaceably 
disposed, by needy and worthless Mooktaars and other hangers-on about 
a Court, would be more than they could withstand ; and the consequences, 
I can plainly see, would consist in one scene of petty litigation for imaginary 
or feigned wrongs on the part of the ryot, creating an unceasing war between 
him and the factory, to the entire eventual rum of the latter, not to say ti> 
the detriment of the former Where a ryot wished to evade or not to fulfil 
hiB engagement with tho Planter, he had only in such a case to step iti 
next door, file a petition on an eight annas’ stamp and, as a matter of 
course, get an order to prevent the Planter jn any way from molesting him, 
or interfering with his lands , supposing such a clhe to happen after a 
sowing shower, what would be the potion of the planter t nothing short 
of ruin ' for one successful case like this, and, any one acquainted with the 
Native character will at once see that every ryot would follow the example 
set to him, should his doing so benefit himself at the moment, either in a 
pecuniary pomt qf view or to serve some one having a sinister design in 
liarassing the Planter. Instances are not by any me^ns wanting to prove 
that an Indigo factory and station cannot exist on the same spot, and the 
reason is not difficult to arrive at to any one acquainted with the Mofussil 
and with tho entire absence of remedy to the Plautei for breach of contract 
by the ryot However just the Civil Courts may be in their decisions, the 
pioco^s 13 too tedious to bo any remedy at all in such cases, for whilst tho 
else 13 being litigated tHe factory is closed and the Planter ruined in conse- 
quence.” 

It appears that an Indicro factory and a Magistrate’s Court 
cannot exist upon the same spot. This certainly did seem to be 
a strange representation for an Indigo planter to mak'e to the Go- 
vernor of a province. But to proceed to the sequel of the story. 
Some six months after these public and private objections were 
urged against the establishment of a sub-division, the following 
extraordinary case was brought to light. A complaint was 
preferred to the Magistrate against Mr. MacArthur, who was 
accused of having carried off and incarcerated Sheik Bolai and 
others. Search was made for the missing men but in vain. ^ month 
and a half elapsed : and the men were still in duress. One day 
the Magistrate, while on his way to pay Mr. MacArthur 
a visit, accidentally learnt that the missing men were in con- 
finement in a godown or store-house close to Mr. MacArthur’s 
house. The Magistrate went to the godown and found it lock- 
ed. To gain admission was impossible. He kicked at the door 
and attracted attention;; and Bolai and the othe^ answered 
from within. The Magistrate acted with promptrrade. He 
sent for Mr. MacArthur and demanded the keys. What says 
Mr. MacArthur, thinking no doubt that the Magistrate merely 
wished to ascertain how Her Majesty’s — subject fared when in- 
carcerated in a planter’s manorial jail ? Have you seen them ? 

2 W2 
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Ho, sa^a the Ma^strate but 1 hkve heard them. But to out 
the atoiT short, the door was openeS : and Sheik Bolai and 
three others were found inside. Sheik Bolai had incurred Mr. 
MacArthur’s displeasure because having cultivated Indigo he 
had been compelled by adverse circumstances to leave the home- 
stead of his father and abscond. The others appear to have 
been imprisoned because they refused to give evidence regard- 
ing an estate which Mr. MacArthur desired to possess, but 
which a neighbouring Zemindar had bought. Thereupon the 
Government remarked that ibis case afforded a practical com- 
ment on Mr. MaoArthur’s expressed opinion, that an Indigo 
factory and a Magistrate’s Court cannot conveniently oo. exist 
upon the same spot 

But Mr. MacArthur does^not stand alone in his objections 
of sub-divisions. His brother planters apparently share his 
views upon this subject From some cause on other, and we 
hope that the cause, whatever it may be, will he satisfactorily 
explained by the Commission of Enquiry now sitting, a vigor- 
ous officer in charge of a sub-division near a factory invariably 
cmnmences by disorganizing the planter’s manorial courts 
and throwing the operations of Indigo cultivation into confusion. 
We have a remarkable example of the truth of this assertion in 
the Blue Book before us. 

Some years ago a new sub-division was established in the dis- 
trict of jNuddea: and Moulvio Abdool Luteef, a Deputy Magis- 
trate, was placed in charge of it. The Moulvie appears to have 
been an energetic man, and desirous of proving himself to be 
an able Magistrate. But his advent to the district was produc- 
tive of any thing but peace. The ryots of twelve villages find-^ 
ing that they were at length placed under the protection of the 
law, renounced in a body their connection with Indigo : and 
when the planters attempted to coerce them, in virtue ot alleged 
contracts, they carried the dispute before the Magistrate. The 
{danters oh the other hand alleged a hostile and one-sided bias 
on the part of the Deputy Magistrate. They complained to 
Qovemment of Bengal and succeeded in obtaining the Deputy 
M^strate’s removal. 

This result of course strengthened temporarily the posi- 
tion of the planters. But there were many who question- 
ed the i^tice of the charges laid against the Deputy 
Magistral^ It was said in his defence that be had only 
ordered the police to prevent the factory servants forcibly sow- 
ing land whi^ had been devoted to other produce. Now the land 
is the ryot’s own : this all admit. Therefore if the planter either 
hinoMelf trespassed upon the land, or sent his people there, he was 
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transgreMmg the law. If tfie planter sent his servant to coerce 
the ryot into sowing, he aid an unlawful act, in that case, and the 
Deputy Magistrate would be bound to afford to the ryot the 
protection of the poliee : if on the other hand the planter had 
no ^ intention of using coercion, what harm could be done by 
police being sent to the ryot’s land. On this view of the matter 
the Deputy Magistrate does not appear to have transgressed the 
law. If the planter was not using force, the precautions taken by 
the Deputy Magistrate were merely unnecessary : if on the other 
hand force was being illegally applied, then the Deputy Magif-> 
trate would have failed in his duty if he had not sent his police 
to the spot. Be this as it may, the Government of the day 
summarily removed him from the district : and a sumnuu^ 
removal is, in the eyes of a native, tantamount to disgrace. It 
would be almost superOuous to add that after the Deputy 
Magistrate’s removal from the district, uothing more was heard 
of the ryots’ complaint An impression got abroad that Govern- 
ment had a pecuniary interest in the cultivation of Indigo, and 
that it was better to bear than complain. 

If these facts are true, and they appear from the Blue Book 
t& be correct, it would follow as a natural consequence that as 
soon as the ryots Vere disabused of these illusions, as soon as 
they felt sure of the protection of the law, they would at once 
renounce all connection with Indigo. There is a law of reac- 
tion in all things : and the amount of resistance which the ryot 
would offer to the planter, would depend upon the degree of 
coercion, whether physical or moral, which the planter had applied. 
This has actually happened. In that very sub-division, from 
which Abdool Luteef was ignominiously removed, the first 
show of resistance to the planters was made. The ryots were 
astonished to find that neither Government nor Government 
officials had any pecuniary interest in the matter ; that Govern- 
ment merely insisted that those who took advances should fulfil 
their contracts, not that men should be forced to maie contracts 
against their will. These tidings spread far and wide. The ryots 
were^ at first perplexed : the news was too strange to be tnffe. 
In their perplexity they ran to the Missionaries, those self-deny- 
ing men who by their zeal and charity have earned for them- 
selves the lasting gratitude of the people. The Missionaries told 
them, and told Siem trqly, that Government wish^ for their 
prosperity and left them to cultivate the crop whroh pleas^ 
them best We all know the result The ryots of one 
large district determined to cultivate Indigo no longer, to 
withstand the planters. The resolution of the ryots was as 
sudden as unexpected ; Goyernment, who had hitherto wisd|^ 
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refused to interfere between a plaiifer and his ryot, was now 
compelled to come forward and save the planting interest from 
irretrievable ruin. A special law was passed for the occasion, 
which almost makes the cultivation 6f Indigo for the present 
season compulsory. But an our opinion these extraordinary 
measures of Government were just and necessary. A great 
commercial calamity was impending : large sums of money had 
been invested by the planter in permanent buildings, and advances 
had also been given to ryots for the present season ; and under the 
excitement which prevailed the ryots who had received advances 
were as unwilling to sow Indigo as those ryots who had received 
no advances at all. It is true that* in many instances they 
pleaded that they had taken the advances under the impression 
that they had no voice or will in the matter, and that they were 
willing to pay back what they had received provided the 
contract into which they had been forced might be quashed. 
Whether there was truth or not in what the ryots urged, was 
beside the question, — but they had at any rate entered into their 
engagements in the usual manner and upon the usual under-- 
standing, and it was but fair to the planter to insist that the con- 
tracts, however entered into should not be summarily bioken. 
The law has doubtless been made the Engine of individual 
oppression, but it has answered the purpose for which it was 
made ; it has saved a large section of the commercial commu- 
nity from ruin. To the ryot indeed it has been full of severity ; 
loud and deep have been the ryot’s complaints. But if its enact- 
ments a^je one-sided and unjust it is satisfactory to think 
they are at any rate merely temporary. The law will cease with 
the year in which it was framed. The Lieutenant Governor when 
proposing the law evidently felt that it would be impolitic 
and unjust to extend its operation^ beyond the present season. 
His reasons are clear and concise : — * 

“ I think that no Law in the interest of the Planter could, at the present 
moment, be honestly proM&od which should have any effect beyond the 
season now running on We all of us know that the system is full of 
abuses. If we had never heard a word about Indigo planting sii^ce we 
arrived in India ; if there was not upon record a single case of abuse, on 
the part of an Indigo Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect I desire to 
draw no mvidious distinction between one class and another), the mere 
fact of the existence of the present difficulty would in itself prove that the 
system is rotten, and that the rottenness (xjnsista in this, that m practice 
the Eyot is made to- act like a slave, not like a free man Under a whole- 
some and fair system of trade there must be lu all dealings between two 
parties mutual gam, or at least the hope of mutual gain, and both parties 
to every dealing must be free ageuts. If, theiefore, the Indigo Planting 
trade were lu a wholesome and fair state, and an equal Law were practi- 
cally applicable to the rich and to the pool m dealings between Planter and 
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Ryot, it IS certain that the Ryoti would be as much afraid of the manufac- 
turer not buying his plant, •as ckmoroos for a Bpecial Law on his side, as 
the manufacturer is afraid that the Ryot will not cultivate and supply him 
With enough of the plant, and clamorous for special Law on his side. We 
see that the present strugfle on the part of the Ryots is to avoid the culti- 
vation of Indigo From this it is certain Jhat Ryots who cultivate Indigo 
are forced to do so by illegitimate coercion The same men who fight & 
the privilege of cultivating a hold with Rice, for sale in the open market, 
aie now almost in rebelhon in order to escape the calamity of cultivating a 
field with Indigo for sale (if sale it can be called) to the Planter 

There must be a thorough inquiry into the whole syatem There would 
have been such an inquuy long ago, 1 beheve, if people had not been afrawi 
of bringing on such a cnsia as has now occurred The system was such that 
sooner or later a cnsis^as certain, it has now come in the natural course 
of things, and there is no longer an excuse for shirking the disclosure of the 
disease, and the application of the remedy For these reasons I could re- 
commend no Law other th^n a temporary Law, and no Law of any sort un- 
less it's promulgation to the Ryots may be accompanied with a promise of 
full and thorough enquiry into past practice, and thereafter of a well consi- 
dered Law which shall afford piactically equal and complete protection to 
the Ryots as well as to the Planter ” 

If these principles, which, though ignored in India, sound very- 
much like tiuiama to English ears, had been fairly acted up to by 
the planter, we should have been saved the calamity of the pre- 
sent crisis. No system which is not founded upon natuial 
principles can last long. Sooner or later it must tumble to pieces. 
In all our dealings with our fellow men honesty is the best 
policy. Indigo planting is no exception 'to the rule. Indigo 
planting can never thrive unless the cultivator reaps proportion- 
ally from the cultivation the same advantage as the planter. If 
It IS not all profit to the planter and all lo«8 to tha^ ryot, the 
r}Ot ^Yll^ be as ea^er to cultivate, as the planter to buy. 

At present we nave studiously avoided noticing the particular 
charges which are brought against Indigo planters in general. We 
feel confident that those charges have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that the misconduct of a few (we hope a very few) indivi- 
duals has been unwillingly attributed to the body at iarge. But 
the general review which we have taken of the subject can lead 
to but one conclusion, — that the ryot is averse to Indigo because 
it is to him a losing crop. In this conclusion there can be no mis- 
take. Even planters themselves admit that the crop is unprofit- 
able to the ryot. The following extract from the Blue Book, 
written by a gentleman who was formerly a planter, will explain 
some of the grounds on \^ich that conclusion rests. 

“ The Ryot gets a nominal advance of ? Rupees per beegah. I say nomi- 
nal, because, after he haa mode the usual present to the Amlah, , there 
IS very httle of the 2 Rupees left , but say he gets his 2 Rupee;?, at the end 
of a good season his account per beegah would stand so . — 
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A beegah of the very best plant, 20 inimiUea, at 6 

bundles for the Kupee .. < ... ... Its. 

Deduct expenses mcun’ed by Byot in cultivating that same 
beegah — 


Stamp Paper 

1. Seed .. 

2. Five Ploughs . 

3. Sowing charges .. 
Weeding ditto 

4. Cutting ditli^' 

5. Kent of Laud 


0 2 0 
0 10 O 
0 10 0 
0 3 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 


4 0 0 


3 3 0 


6. Balance in fayour of Ryot 


0 13 O 


It must not however be supposed for a moment that the Ryot receives 
these thirteen annas ' Having been paid four ^Rupees for his plant, the 
Amlah are entitled to two annas on each Rupee, which reduces his profits to 
five annas, and from this he has still to fee the Ameen, Kalashee, 6ic.” 

The above appears to be not an unfavorable calculation. The 
ryot is supposed to get the whole of his advance. No deduction 
is made for outstanding balances, balances perhaps outstanding 
from the time of the ryot’s grandfather, and which have been 
statute run for years. No deduction is rpade for fees to the 
planter’s Amlah ; and not only does the ryot, in the above cal- 
culation, receive bond fide his two Rupees, but he is credited 
with 20 bundles to the beegah ; whereas the average number is 
at the outside ten. But admitting the above calculation to be 
correct, we find that even under the most favourable circum- 
stances Indigo is a losing crop to the ryot. With this fact es- 
tablished and admitted we need not go out of our way to charge 
Indigo planters with those oppressions with which they have 
been occasionally charged. If the crop is not remunerative to 
the cultivator, it must be more or less a forced crop ; and if a 
forced crop then the term itself implies coercion and oppression, 
a forced crop can only be cultivated so long as the cultivator 
is not a free agent : in other words so long as the administra- 
tor of justice does not afford sure and equal protection to 
all. But give the cultivator protection, make him feel as 
be ought to feel, — that he is a free agent, and a check is imme- 
diately imposed on a system which has been solely maintained 
by the exercise of power. This again leads us to the con- 
clusion, at which we before arrived, that the present crisis is a 
natural one : and has resulted solely from better administration 
of justice in the interior, from the reforms which a vigorous 
executive is rapidly introducing and from the greater security to 
life and property consequent thereupon. But it must not how- 
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ever be supposed that this *011818 has come upon os Buddenly. 
Far otherwise. For maty years a little cloud like a man’s hand 
has been looming in the horizon of Bengal As long ago as 
1856 the Missionaries forewarned us of the coming danger. At 
a Missionary Conference which waslhat year held, the Rev. G. 
C. Cuthbert. made the following remarkable statement : — 

“ He bad* bved in an Indigo factory for twelve months in the Knshna- 
ghur thstnct He had found the Planters most hospitable and kind ; but 
all that he saw gave him the convicyon that the system is a forced system, 
and 18 stained with oppression and cruelty On the other side the Plante^ 
have their replies They say. We have the- worst class of people to deal 
with • W'e must fight tjiem with their own weapons, which include lying, 
chicanery and deceit of ev(Jry kind. The underlings say . We must do 
what we are required to do many men of good principles, and many reli- 
gious men have engagecl in it The headmen say Wbat else can we do ? 
We must cultivate Indigo,* and we cannot do so, unless we do it in this 
w’ay Again, many of the younger men i eally do not know all that is go- 
ing on, and all that is done in their name The ryot never makes any 
thing of his crop * If he has too many bundles of Indigo, the sircar quiet- 
ly puts some of them to his own credit He had never heard but of one 
thoroughly Christian man remaining in it ; and he was ruined.’’ 


In another place Mr, Cuthbert gives a most touching account 
of an interview he had with the simple uncomplaining ryots: — 

“ I have already mentioned my residence for near a twelvemonth at an 
Indigo Pactory. There I saw the best of the system, and beard all that 
was to be said,— and a good deal can be said— m its behalf, by able 
candid men engaged m it This was some ten years ago. Since that time 
it has been my duty to make a sort of official visit annually to the Knshna- 
ghur district, and occasional ones to other parts of the country. And it has 
been my lot, year after year, to hear much that was distre^g to he^ 
both from my Missionary friends themselves, and from the poor people 
^ilso who knowing that I was friendly towards them, and hearing that I 
had ’some sort of official position amongst the Missionaries, and lived at 
the seat of Government in Calcutta, imagined they had some chance of 
netting their grievances known and redressed by coming and telling t^m 
to me And when, ^er hearing tale after tale of sad iniuatice and filter- 
ing attested by the Missionary from his own personal knowledge, I have 
had to say to the poor people, I can do nothing for you, rmust 000^8 
I felt a sort of shame at their reply,— “ But you live m Calcutta . and is 
not the Lord Saheb there , and can you not go and teU it to hm T It 
painful to have to repeat to them, that the Lord Saheb hi^elf could 
scarcely help them. They could with difficulty believe one , for in their 
view too simple and too correct for our artificial and cumbrous system of 
fiovekiment. the chief ruler should be ready to hear the praver ^d at once 
neht the wongs of the poor and fnendleas under his authonty. I have 
frLuently on such occasion* seen, sometimes their shrewd glance in- 
creduhtv; and sometimes their blank look of disappointment and Ejec- 
tion* ani have, with a sad heart, thought of those touring words of 
Holy Writ — 1 . “tSo 1 returned and considered cul the (^pressiofts 
Tm are d<ke the mn : and, hehdd the teafe of such <^v>€re oppremd, 

and iheii had «o comforter ; and^ on the side of their oppressors there wo* 
power ; hut they had no comforter V 

JgnjB; 1860. 
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With regard to this system of Kidi^o planting Mr. CuthberC 
observes. “ The planter’s haste to be rich roust be ranked among 

* the causes of the evils of the system he works. If as the Scrip- 

* ture says, our love of money is the S’oot of all evil, we may 

* trace to it many of the •bitter fruits of the Indigo system in 
‘ Bengal. If the planter were content with moderate gains and 
‘ a more gradual progress to independence, much of th*e hardship 
‘ we refer to need not, we are assured, occur. But in aiming at the 
‘ largest possible gains he too eften forgets in his haste how 
^cruelly he may be tran^pling on the interest of others. I have 

* heard it said that in ordinary years Indigp cultivation may be 
‘made to yield rf profit of 25 per ceSit. without oppression or 
‘ injustice to the ryot, and that it is because much higher profits 
‘ are aimed at that the hardships we refer to are inflicted.” 

Two great remedial measures among others of less irapor-' 
tance suggested themselves to Mr. Cuthbert’s mind. • 

1. A great augmentation of the Magistracy, so as to bring 
protection and justice near to the ryot’s door. 

2. A Commission of Enquiry Into the state and effect of the 
existing relations between the Ryots and the Indigo Planters and 
Zemindars of Bengal. 

From the day these propositions were made, the system of In- 
digo planting has been in danger. The number of Magistrates 
has been largely augmented ; and as protection and justice 
have been brought nearer and nearer to the ryot’s door, the 
difficulties of the Indigo planter have increased. Unfor- 
tunately the planter has been unable or unwilling to read 
the signs of the times. A heaven-sent fatality seems to have 
blinded his eyes: and instead of attempting to reform the 
abuses of the system, he has attempted to perpetuate them : 
instead of interesting the ryot in the cultivation of Indigo by 
giving him a fair share in the profit of the crops, he has, like 
the Egyptian of old, forced him to cultivation by placing over him 
taskmasters exacting and severe ; and instead of profiting by 
the friendly warning of the missionaries and others, he has 
adopted the questionable course of abusing through inflammatory 
publications, those disinterested men who have ever stood 
lorth as the pioneers of progress and the promoter of the ryot’s 
welfare- Every device which ingenui^could frame has been 
adopted to influence public opinion, r We have had meetings 
and indignant resolutions in abundance. As the administration 
of the country has been improving, and as the protection of the 
law has been gradually extended to all, we have been incessant- 
ly assailed with oompltunts of the prejudices of Magistrates, of 
the corruption of the police, of the mal-administration of jus- 
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tice: as if forsooth a syst^ so radicalljr vicious as the Indigo 
system, could flourish in any atmosphere but an atmosphere of 
injustice and corruption. Indeed the very difficulties which 
planters now experienie may be taken as a conclusive proof of 
the improved administration of the CQnntfy. 

But what are these difficulties ? The great difficulty appears to 
be this; the ryots where they can get protection, will not cultivate 
a crop which to them is all loss and no profit. This at least is 
what a certain planter of some^rainence, Mr, Prestwich, whose 
name figures in the Blue Book, tells us. The papers relating 
to this gentleman are very interesting, and form a picture in 
themselves. There we* find Mr, Prestwich, the man of experience, 
(experience and a knowledge of the people we ought to observe 
are qualities which rfie planteis always claim to possess) the 
Honourable Ashley Bdeo, the prejudiced Magistrate, Messrs. 
Mundle & Co., the conti act breaking ryots, and in the background 
we find deceitidl Zemindars aud corrupt Omlahs. But before 
we can biing thet-e mtercbting characters on the stage, it will be 
necessary to make a slight digression^ and to gne lor the benefit 
of the uninitiated reader a brief sketch of the manner in which 
advances are distributed to the ryots. The following extract is 
fiom the Blue Book^n which weha\e substituted Hmdoostanee 
for their correspondingEnglhh terras : — 

‘‘ Immediately a planter gets the lease of a village, his principal ob- 
ject IS to ascertaiu how many ploughs it coi\tain9 and for every 
plough which a \illager has he is ooto polled to cultivate t^o beegato 
of Indigo Of course if he sent his ser\aats iiom house to house to 
ascertain how many ploughs each ryot possessed, the letiirn Houid be 
erroneous, and much below the correct numbei , for the ploughs would 
be concealed at the Bottom of tanks or sent away to ‘jome adja(^nt 
village, oi disposed of in some othei way till the enquiry ceased, then 
at the time of ploughing and sowing, when they could be reproduced, a 
few annas judiciously spent would effectually blind the factory servants. 
The plantei knowing this adopts a ceitam and satisfactory means of obtam- 
mg the information he leqiuies bj at once sei/nig and biinffng into the 
factoiy the v^dlage Blacksmith He of couise has had the making and re- 
r)aring of every plouglishare in the village, is paid annually a cer^n sum 
by each rjot, (m money or gram) for eveiy plough in all throughout the 
year, and can tell exactly how many each man has 

The information relative to the ploughs being obtained ^e ^ots ar® 
sent for and an advance of 2 Rupees per beegah, at the rate of at two 
beegahs (and sometimes six beegahsj per plough is made them ; taeir 

signature, if they can write, (if not they singly touch the pen) is t^en to 
a blank stamp paper, and thre factoiy servants then go to the fields and 
put the factory mark on the best lands (unless bi ibes) and which may have 
been reserved and manured for months for the cultivation of a remunera- 
tive crop, and certainly not for Indigo which cannot pay.” 

This slight digression will enable ns tlie better to understand 
Mr. Prestwieb’s case ; which as far as possible we will state in that 
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f entleman’e words. In 1853 Mr^ Preetwicli purchased an 
ndigo concern in the district of Baraset. When purchased 
there was a cultivation of upwards of 16,000 beegaha for the pur- 
poses of the factory. To insure the bet^ter working of the con- 
cern Mr. Prestwich took a lease of apergunnah in a large manor 
comprising a number of villages, in the neighbourhood of his fac- 
tory. By taking this estate he incurred an annual loss of 6,000 
Rs. a year : in other words his collections from the cultivators 
were 6,000 Rs a year less than the annual rent which he, the 
middleman, paid to the landlord. After taking the lease he 
found to his indignation and surprise that the ryots would not 
BOW Indigo. A man who could do so questionable an act as to take 
a farm at an annual loss of 600/. a year, apparently in order to 
obtain the influence of a landlord over the ryots, would not be 
very likely to trouble himself with his ryot’s complaints, or to 
enquire whether the crop was reinuneiative or not to them. 

This appears to have been the case with Mr. Prestwich. In- 
stead of redressing the ryot’s grievances, and oflToring to pay them 
a remunerative price for their crop, he attempted to add the 
terrors of the law to the influence of the middleman. He request- 
ed Mr. Eden, the Magistrate, to compel the attendance of the ryots 
at the factory. This Mr. Eden declined to do. Finding that Mr. 
Eden would not accommodate the law to the supposed require- 
ments of the case, Mr. Prestwich posted down to Calcutta and 
sought an interview with the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. A 
strange scene this interview must have been. The middleman who 
does not hesitate to avow that he pays six hundred pounds a year 
to procure the influence of a landlord over the ryots, had consi- 
dered himself justified in requesting that the Ilon’ble Mr. Eden 
might be removed from his i)08t for not concurring with the fac- 
tory in the interpretation of the law. But tliis was not the only 
charge brought against Mr. Eden. It was currently believed 
that he some way or other connected with the press : 

and to accuse him of writing in the papers was in Mr. Prest- 
wich’s opinion the most damaging accusation he could bring. 
Does then Mr. Prestwitch consider the tone of the Indian press 
to be so objectionable that no respectable man can write in the 
papers without incurring disgrace ? Are the Indian papers like 
pitch which no man can touch without blackening his fingers ? 
Or on the other hand have Mr. Pre^wich and his party so long 
enjoyed a monopoly of the papers that they cannot tolerate a 
brother neal" the throne ? Are we never to hear but one side 
of question ? Do not the doctrines applied by Mr. Prest- 
wich to Mr. Eden in this matter, rather strike at the liberty of 
the Press? Upon these charges being preferred the Lieutenant 
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Governor sent for Mr. Eden and confronted him with his ac- 
cuser. The result waf not satisfactory to Mr. Prestwicb. In 
Mr. Eden’s presence both sides of the case became manifest. 
Mr. Prestwich was .mildly told by the Governor that he 
bad “looked for such assistance asJVIr. Eden could neither jus t- 
‘ ly nor legally afford : and that he appeared to be b^ no means 
‘ fully informed as to his own legal rights as a planter, or as to the 
‘ true limits of a Magistrate’s jurisdiction.” But this reply did 
not satisfy Mr. Prestwich. He again applied for the interfer- 
ence of Government : and received from the present Lieutenant 
Governor the following reply ; - 

“ The Lieutenant-Groveraor is sorry that it is ^t of the power of Go- 
vernment or of its Officers to assist you in this affair But it is mani- 
fest that the only legitimate course is, to make it for the Ryots’ interests 
to consent to cultivate Indigo for you, and to make them see that it is so. 
The Government Officers must leave both parties freely to make their 
own bargains, as may best suit their own interests, neither encouraging 
nor discouraging one sort of cultivation more than another ” 

Mr. Preatwich’a opinions derive some importance from the 
fact that he is in some respects a representative man. It 
was too at Mr. Prestwich’s factory some two years ago that 
the Times* correspondent, with a clairvoyance which the iti- 
nerant special Commissioners of the leading journals alone 
possess, acquired in the course of a two days’ visit, those profound 
views on the subject of Indigo planting which he afterwards 
promulgated in the columns of the Times. Mr. Prestwich 
therefore became for the nonce the mirror of the “ high” Indi- 
go system. The system which he pursues is the system which 
planters in all Bengal pursue. The interests of the cultivator 
are not particularly regarded. The planters deal witn the 
Zemindars not with the ryots. Instead of saying to the ryot, 
cultivate .Indigo and you will get a good price at the factory 
for as much as you can grow : they say to the Zemindar, you 
have upon such a manor 1,000 head of ryots; if you, their 
natural protector, will hand them over to me, you shall re- 
ceive 600 pounds a year over and above your actual collections. 

The planters plead that they have to pay so much to ob^ 
tain this proprietary right, that they cannot afford to pay 
to the ryot a remunerative price for his crop. But can 
this be urged as a plea? The plain facts are these. No 
ryot willingly cultivate Indigo, because it is a losing crop ; the 
ryots on a planter’s estate must cultivate, they have no option 
in the matter; but the ryots on a neighbouring Zemindar’a 
estates, axe, as far as the planters is concerned, free agents, and 
will never, at least in Suburban districts, grow a stalk of Indigo 
until the Zemindar has handed them over to the planter. It is 
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an extraordinary plea therefore to urge that this sale renders it 
% impossible for the planter to act justly by the ryot. 

It 18 to be regretted that some of the Indigo planters have 
been so blind to their own interests asoto persist in a system 
which must eventually involve them in trouble. It is unfortunate 
that they have not imitated the simple policy which Government 
has pursued with reference to the opium cultivators of Behar. 
In 1855-56, 406,394 beeghas of land were devoted in that pro- 
vince to opium cultivation. The season was unpropitious ; 
and many ryots, if not absolutely losers, at any rate gained but 
little. The opium cultivation lost much ot its popularity. 
The price of pad^y and other crops bad flsen, and the* ryots 
considered that they could realize greater profits by giv- 
ing up opium for other products. The natural result ensued. 
In the following year there was a decrease in the cultivation 
of opium In Behar of 25,491 beeghas. Under such circumstances 
what were the Government agents to do ? They could not resort 
to intimidation. They had no club men, with whom to coerce the 
ryot : no fund for purchasing the proprietary rights of the Ze- 
mindar. They could not threaten to prosecute the ryots for 
outstanding balances of former years ; lor the Government in- 
sisted upon the agents correctly squaring their accounts year by 
year. The only hold they had upon the ryot was the interest of 
the ryot himself. The only course therefore for the opium 
agent to adopt, was at once adopted ; they raised the price of 
opium and made it worth the ryots while to cultivate. If the 
planters had bethought themselves of adopting this single re - 
medy ^ma ny of them might have been spared their present trou- 
bles. *We only hope that the example may produce its effect, 
while there is yet time for amendment. There is one part of the 
system of Indigo planting upon which we have not yet touched, 
we mean the system of advances, under which the cultivation 
of Indigo is carried on. One of the great complaints of the plan- 
ter is, that ‘the ryot after receiving his advunces almost in- 
variably tries to repudiate his engagement. If tins is correct 
it is but natural to infer that there is something distasteful to 
the ryot in the advance system itself. It is true indeed that 
loans are frequently made by Mahajuna on the security of other 
incoming crops ; and that we never hear of the Mahajun com- 
plaining that the ryot will not sow his rice, bis jute or his to- 
bacco; on the contrary the ryots generally fulfil their con- 
tracts without being compelled to do so by bands of armed men, 
or by Zemindars who may be interested in the cultivation. It 
m^ however be asked, whether, practically, advances for Indigo 
dififer from advances f^or other crops. We are not speaking of 
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advances forced upon n^witling cultivators, for contracts depen- 
dant upon such advances are no contracts at all. To every con- 
tract there must be two contracting parties, and it would be 
absurd to represent i man contracting to do that which he has 
been compelled to do. Leaving therefore the so-called contracts 
out of the question, it remains to be seen what class of ryots 
voluntarily enter into contracts for Indigo, and wbat precau- 
tions are taken by the planter to ensure the recovery of the 
money advanced. * • ^ 

As Indigo is to the ryot a losing crop, and as no ryot there- 
fore undertakes thaj cultivation if he can help it, it would follow 
that no ryot could vollintarily take advances if he could obtain 
money elsewhere. No man goes to a Jew so long as he has cre^ 
dit at his bankers: "but when credit with the banker has gone, 
needy and necessitous men are compelled to resort to Mr. Pre- 
mium, In the Blue Book we are told that “ miserable and dee- 
‘ titute villagers when in distree^ go to the factories and beg 
‘ foi^ advances, fully resolved when the time for sowing comes, 
‘ to evade any contract they may make.’’ The usurious Slahajun 
will give no advances to these men. They have no security to 
offer. They have no prospect of repaying what they borrow : 
they kre already hopelessly in debt. Debts contracted by them 
are like debts contracted by one gambler with another. If 
therefoie the [ilanter chooses to give advances to men of this 
description, knowing not only that they have no security to 
offer, but that they intend to lepudiate their engagement, he 
can hardly be astonished at the consequences, especially when 
it is remembered that even the best administered laws must fail 
to extract substantial satisfaction from such parties as these. 

There is another pait also of the subject of advances which 
demands most sincere attention. It would appear that, practi- 
cally, the liabilities incuned by the fathers descend to the 
children of the third and fourth generations. This much th« 
planters themselves admit ; and therelbre we need have no hesi- 
tation in mentioning it. A father dies some 80 or 90 Hupees in 
debt to the factory : he leaves behind him a son and some five Ru- 
pees worth of property. The planter may be entitled to whatever 
property the father left; but he has no claim upon the serf ice« of 
the son. But still the planter debits, in his books, the son with the 
whole of his father’s debt. Those who are conversant with 
history know full well to what dangers these things may lead. 
Debt accumulating from father to son, from son to grandson, 
until the cup of endurance is full, has ere this reduced a quiet 
and unoffending people to despair. But we need not travel over the 
pages of history ; we have au example at our doors. The rapa- 
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city of the Maliajun, drove the Shnt^^als to rebel. Let the 
planters profit by the warning, lest exactions of a similar nature 
should arouse rebellious feelings in the hearts of Bengal ryots. 

In all that we have written we ha^te studiously avoided 
touching upon any points which admitted of dispute. The 
conclusions which we have drawn, are whether right or wrong, 
drawn from facts which the planters admit, and which are prov- 
ed from the official papers under review. Bishop Whately has 
somewhere remarked that half the errors itfto which men fall 
arise from inattention to the rule of logic, from a neglect to 
draw from admitted premises, correct conclu^ons. This remark 
particularly applies' to Indigo. The planter acknowledges that 
Indigo is not a paying crop to the ryot, and that the ryot for some 
reason or other is averse to cultivate it, aifd arrives at the con- 
clusion that there would be no difficulties in the way of 
Indigo cultivation with an unprejudiced Magistrate, and a friend- 
ly Zemindar. But do these gentlemen mean that the Magistrate 

must compel the attendance of the ryot at the factory” as Mr, 
Prestwich requested Mr. Eden to do; or look quietly on, while 
the planter adopts his own measures for entorcing what he 
Considers his rights: and that the Zemindar must calmly see 
his ryot drawn into losing contracts, and his rent jeopardized 
if any impoverishment should ensue. We would fain hope how- 
ever that such cannot be the meaning of unprejudiced Magis- 
trates and friendly Zemindars. 

But.we draw from the above premises a far simpler conclusion. 
The crop does not remunerate the ryot and he is unwilling to 
cultivate it The difficulty is a simple one ; and the remedy 
apparent Pay the ryot a good price for his commodity and 
make him feel that it is for his advantage to cultivate. Appeal 
to the ryot’s self-interest and there will be no need to appeal to 
the Magistrate ; nor to obtain justice by troublesome lawsuits ; 
nor to exercise a severe supervision over the ryots ; nor to win 
over opposing Zemindars by bonuses and douceurs. 

It has often been asserted by Indigo planters that the 
ryots in Indigo districts are far better off than the ryots else- 
where. In other words that ryots who are compelled to devote 
a Wge portion of their land to Indigo, an unremunerative 
crop, are far better off than other ryots who devote the whole of 
llieir land to remunerative productiom If this assertion is cor- 
rect either there must he some great collateral advantages or else 
we shall have established an interesting topic of enquiry for po- 
litical economists. But it will be sufficient for us to leave theory 
alone and to deal with facts. Th^ present high prices of rice, 
jute, sugarcane and offier productions, have naturally introduced 
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into the districts where those products are grown, an unprecedent- 
ed degree of prosperity ^amhng the agricultural classes. There 
are cattle in abundance in the cow house ; and scarcely a ryot 
who has not a yearns stock of rice in store. Let us now turn 
from this bright picture where all is prosperity and content- 
ment, and look at the description oi one Indigo district as given 
by a planter himself: — 

“ In this country, and especially in an Indigo District, an Eoglishman 
comes in collision with petty interests altogether opposed to European en- 
terprise , every effort is made to^place him in a false position, and Ryots 
often set up to assume independent action against him, who know not 
meaning of the teinis, and who are little better than slaves to their Maha- 
juns. At present, from the high price of everything, the necessaries of 
life are procured with difficulty by the mass of the people, and a small 
Talookdar or Mahajun, who supplies the Ryots with food, sometimes com-^ 
pels them to act against the Piantei , whose crop interferes with others 
they wish the Ryot to grow ” 

In one district we see the ryot with bullocks in his cowshed and 
a year’s stock of nee in his store house ; in the other the ryot, 
the grower of the crop, is dependent upon money-lenders and 
traders for the daily necessaries of life. How the case may be 
in other Indigo districts we cannot at the present time pro- 
nounce. But in that district where so large a portion of ah In- 
digo ryot’s land, lahour and time is devoted to a crop which pro- 
fits him nothing, no collateral advantages appear to have coun- 
terbalanced the disadvantages. 

It is remarkable too, that it is only in well cultivated districts, 
where land is scaice, that Indigo is grown. In districts where 
land is plentiful Indigo cultivation is almost unknown. The rea- 
son is obvious. In a thickly populated district the ryot cannot 
change his homestead when he wishes ; land is scarce and the 
demand for land is greater thair the supply. He is moreover 
naturally attached to the spot wliere his fathers Jived and died. 
Under such circumstances, direct necessity will alone drne 
liim Irom liis home, but in newly cultuated districts the case is 
widely different. Byots aie tlien at a premium, laud at a dis- 
count. The great aim of the landholders is to induce lyots to 
settle upon their estates . and this they can only effect by treat- 
ing them with kindness, consideration and justice. If the land- 
lord attempts oppression, the ryots leave at once, they pack up 
their goods and chattels on their oxen, and are off. The whole 
land 18 before them, *and neighbouring landlords are glad 
enough to welcome them. In such estates an oppressive landlord 
would be ruined : tyranny would be downright madness. It is 
to be observed that in such wide wastes of country as Backer- 
gunge, the Sunderbuna and Dinagepore, which are rapidly being 
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brought into cultivation, not a stallfc of Indigo is grown as yet 
When land is waste and labour scarce/ the tenant may be sure 
that he will experience from his landlord nothing but consid- 
eration, kindness and justice. And certainly he could never 
be compelled to cultivate a losing crop. 

But we have already said enough to show that there are abuses 
in the system of Indigo planting which it will be for the advan- 
tage of all to reform. The planter is no less interested in the 
matter than the ryot. The whol^ system is antiquated and out 
off-date. The Bengal of to-day with its railroads, its telegraphs, 
its unproved administration, is not the Bengal of 4Q years ago. 
In those feudal tipies when affrays were bf daily occurrence, 
when the weak were the prey of the strong, and the law was im- 
potent to protect the oppressed against histoppressor, it was na- 
tural for the poor and helpless to look out for some powerful 
landlord under the shadow of whose wing they might rise up 
and lie down in peace and safety. Secure from aggression from 
without, it was natural too that they should make some return 
for the protection or, to use the accepted plirase, the collateral 
advantages, they enjoyed. The return demanded by the planter 
was^that each ryot should sow a certain proportion of his land 
with Indigo and sell it to the factory at a fixevl price. This was 
the collateral advantage tax which each ryot was compelled to 
pay. It is obvious that such a tax can only be tolerated in the 
rudest stages of society, and that those who pay the tax are the 
best judges of the necessity of its continuance. Tlie ryots are of 
opinion that the time lor its abolition has arrived. They are 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the law. In eveiy di- 
vision there are now police battalions to overawe the strong 
and to protect the weak : and through every di>trict (heie are 
scattered, Magistrates, at whose tribunals the poorest man can 
readily obtain redress. The present thcrefoic seems a most 
favourable opportunity for introducing some salutary refoims 
into the system, and for placing the cultivation ot Indigo upon 
a sound and healthy footing. At any rate something must be 
done. However great these collateral advantages may be, the 
ryot in many places has ceased to appreciate them : while just- 
ly or unjustly he complains that the cultivation of Indigo is 
attended with nothing but vexation and loss. We have too high 
an opinion of the good sense of the English planters to think that 
they would wish the cultivation of Indigo to be carried on by 
dissatbfied and discontented ryots. What good man would 
wish, when riding over his estate, to be met with averted faces 
and gloomy looks ; and what sacrifices would he not be prepared 
to undergo to see around him a thriving, prosperous, grateful 
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ftud contented peaeanty. ‘What imurense good would not Buch 
a man with his Cbristfan knowledge and European civilization 
effect ? And many men of this description there must be among 
80 important a cUaa a.8 the planters of Bengal. It is impossi- 
ble that they who arc justly celebrated for their open hearted- 
neas, their liberality, their courage, their energy, can be deficient 
in the equally manly virtues of justice, honesty and truth. Loud as 
have been occasionally the complaints dgainst Indigo planters as a 
body. It 18 only against the pl^inter in his connection with a par- 
ticular system ol cultivating Indigo that their complaints ha^e 
been made. In all other walks of lite the conduct of the planters 
seems correct; they are neither cruel masteis aor unjust landlords; 
they are forward, (at least many of them are forward) in their 
desire to araeliorato the condition of those around them ; they 
distribute medicine to the sick and relief to the poor, and with 
no niggard hand they supply contributions for the suppoit of hos- 
pitals and schools Goverjiment officials, while condemning the 
system under which the cultivation of Indigo is carried on, , 
almost invaiiably speak of the planter himself in the language 
ol affection and esteem. One Commissioner, who is deservedly 
beloved by the natives and respected by every one, writes as 
follows. “ Formoily the unwilling ryots were coropeUed to 
‘ cultivate by the fear ol violence ; then it was found better 
‘ to pay the Zeiiiindai; now it is thought that the Magistrate will 
‘ be cheaper than eitlier ; but 1 trust no law will ever be passed 
‘to increase the profits of liidigo planting by oppressing still 
‘more those who suffer enough already, 1 have had many inti- 
‘ mate and most esteemed friends among the planters, and have 
‘ some still, and I like them as a class. 1 know that they do not 
‘believe that the r\ot is unfairly treated, and it was with no 
‘ pleasure that I long ago found myself forced to come to that 
‘ conclusion.” A Magistrate writes , — ‘ 1 cannot help thinking 
‘ that the cheap justice at every man’s door, which Indigo planters 
‘are always calling for, would in a shoit time almost entirely 
‘ destroy the whole present system of cultivation. I most readily 
‘ however acquit the majonty of Emopean planters of any active 
‘ participation in the oiiprcssion which goes on under the au- 
‘ thonty of tlicir names : but they know they must wink at it to 
‘ a certain extent.” 

Another Magistrate wi^tes; — “ The general tone of the planter 
‘ has improved of late years and the present body contains men 
‘ of higher principle.” Another Commissioner writes; — It is not 
‘ the overbearing character of the European which leads him 
‘ to resort to violence to protect his interest in the cultivation 
^ of Indigo, but the peculiar nature of that cultivation. Euro- 

2 Y2 
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‘ peans are en^t^ed all over the countrf in agricultural pursuits, 

‘ but I never heard it said of them that they were more prone 

* to violence than other classes,” Another Commissioner in an 
official letter expresses ‘‘ the kindest feelings towards many ho- 
nourable Indigo planters.” A judge writes ; — “ The ryot receives 
^ a fair remuneration, so far as the planter himself is aware, but 
^ it passes through so many hands that by the time it reaches the 

* party entitled to it, it is so shorn of its proportions.” Another 
jwdge writes ; — “ I quite admit tKat the body of planters contains 
‘ gentlemen of excellent principles and conduct, who would not 
^ abuse privileges given them, but they ^ave generally to entrust 
‘ their affairs to a very licentious and unscrupulous class of natives.” 
Another judge writes 5 — “ Planters, who ar^e also Zemindars, have 
^ two things to look to, their Indigo and their ryots. These are 

* the men to whom we may look to be real blessings to the country, 

‘ for their interest, as proprietors of the land, makes them careful 

* to protect the ryots, and they cannot push Indigo cultivation to 

* a ruinous extent as regards the ryots, without suffering in a 
‘ like degree themselves.” Another Magistrate writes ; — “ I be- 

* Heve the planters to be a far more enlightened and superior 
‘ class of men than were in existence when the tormer Act was 
‘ pissed (30 years ago).” 

The testimony of unofficial witnesses is to the same purport. 
The following is an extract from an interesting work written by 
a gentleman who is perhaps more celebrated for his pencil than 
his pen. 

The fact is that up to that time, now about twenty-four years 

* ago, the conduct of Indigo planters had been pictured m no 
‘ pleasing colors, and in too many instances, no doubt, with good 
'cause. A very different class of persons, I believe, were then 
' to be found in charge of factories from those generally exinting 
‘ in the same position now, and bad conduct is always more pio- 
' minent than good. Hence, as 

The e\ il that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with thoir bones , 

‘ the worst side of the picture was the better known, and, of 
' course, far better it should be so, or there would be no correc- 
' tion. The government inquiry drew forth an innumerable host 
' of reports — a mere epitome of which half fills a volume. They 
' embraced not only the conduct of planters, but the question of 
' the effects which the cultivation of Indigo had produced on the 
' interests of the people. These reports expressed a variety of 
‘ opinions ; ae touching the planters — preponderating in their 


Scenes of KuraJ Life, page 81 . 
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* favour. On the one tiand they were accused of adopting un- 
' justifiable means of obtaining, at the smallest possible cost, all 
‘ the Indigo which they were capable of manufacturing, — of driv- 
‘ ing hard bargains with the ryots — of taking advantage of their 
' wants, their w’eakness, or cupidity, and occasionally, when 
‘ necessary, using force — or by some means compelling ryots to 
‘ enter into Indigo engagements ; to which may be added the 
‘ more justifiable and bitter complaints against the extortions 
^and oppression of the Amla,1>r Factory servants. On the ot^er 
‘hand, the planters obtained credit for being held in much 
‘ esteem by the natives, lor being constantly called upon to 
‘ arbitrate ^ in disputes between lelatives'and neighbours, — 

‘ frequently dispensmg medicine to the sick — advice to those 
‘ in difficulty — pecuniary aid to those in need on the occasion of 
Mainily events, which would otherwise in\olve them for life 
‘with native money-lenders, — and for their never-failmg acquies- 
‘ cence in the wants and wishes of their poor neighbours, and 
‘ thus exalting their character of the British name, and so forth. 

‘ With reference to the cultivation of the Indigo itself, the report 
‘ indicated that the favor or aversion of the natives seemed to 
‘ vary with the logahty ; for whilst we aie told that ‘ instances 
‘ aie adduced by the Governor General in Council, in their lie- 
‘ venue Letter, 1st January 1830, of great eagerness on the part 
‘of ryots to induce planters to settle in their respective neigh- 
‘ bourhoods,’ — others elsewhere are represented as being altoge- 
‘ ther averse to it.” 

The above sketches give, vve think, a very fair picture of the 
character of the Ihiglish planter. His virtues aie his own, his 
faults are inherent in the system of which he is the victim. The 
system therefore must m some respects be changed, it is impos- 
sible to perpetuate it. It is true that at present it is only in 
some dj&tucts that this aversion to Indigo has been demonstra- 
tively shown, but we may rest assured that it the.crop is not a 
feiniineiative one, the ryot will throw up the cultivation as soon 
as he feels that he can do eo with safety. Let us therefore anti- 
cipate the crisis. It is better by a timely reform to concede a 
little, than to be forced eventually to relinquish much. Timely 
refoims are amicable arrangements between one friend and ano- 
ther ; late reforms are leluctaiit concessions wrung from a van- 
quished enemy ; the fi?st are made with the wisdom of delibera- 
tion, the latter are made under the excited feelings of injury, 
and revenge. In such a state we know how difficult it is to in- 
duce men to listen to the voice of reason. We have seen this 
exemplified in the present crisis. Under the new and temporary 
summary law which makes the breach of contract a misdemea- 
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Hoar, a number of ryots had been thrown into jail, their houses, 
their property, their cattle, even tbefir ploughs had been sold ; 
their families had been cast out homeless and beggars upon the 
face of the land ; wives had been separated from their husbands, 
mothers from their sons ; the one was destitute alike of shelter, 
food and clothing, the other had a convict’s shelter, a convict’s 
food, and^ a convict’s dress. Out of compassion to these unfor- 
tunate people the Government directed the Commissioner to pro- 
mise them immediate release, a|;id the restoration of all their 
property, on condition that they cultivated according to their 
proved contracts, a certain portion of their land with Indigo lor 
the current season only. This offer they n*nanimously refused, 
and declared that they would die a thousand deaths^ rather than 
cultivate Indigo again. It is this exasperation of feeling which 
blinds men to consequences and which it is most desirable to 
prevent ; and it is in the planter’s power, by a timely concession, 
to prevent it. The grower of nee sells his prochice in the uiar- 
ket to the buyer of nee, and both are satisfied with the bargain. 
Mutual interest brings them together ; and neither the Magistrate 
nor the Law are called upon to intcifere. It should be the same 
with Indigo. Supply and demand should legulate the price, and 
not the arbitrary dictum of the buyer of the 'plant alone. There 
should be no vexatious interference with the ryot in the growing 
of the crop. “ If the ryot, as it has been justly observed, finds 
‘ that upon certain sorts of land the cultivation of Indigo pa\s 
* him better than any other; if he finds, when he cultivates In- 
‘ digo, that he is no less secure from ill treatment than others 
‘ of his class ; and if the native servants of the factory are not 
‘ allowed to harass, so as to disgust him with the business,” all 
difficulties in the way of Indigo cultivation would cease. 
These principles are so natural, so self-evident and so just, 
that we feel sure that every good planter will be ready 
to act upon them. For tlie solution of our piesent diffi- 
culties we liave more confidence in tlie planter’s good sen^e 
than in any plan which the Indigo Commission can devise ; 
and sincerely and earnestly do we hope, that the planter 
will not be wanting to himself and expect others to perform for 
him that which he himself is best able to accomplish. We are 
all deeply interested in seeing the planter safely through the 
present crisis ; for it is and ever must be the desire of all classes 
to find English gentlemen settled in the Mofussil in peace and 
prosperity ; the centres of civilization from whence enlighten- 
ment and knowledge shall radiate standing forth like beacon 
Jjgbts to illumine the darkness ol a benighted land ; an ever 

example of the wonders which English justice, probity 
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and independence can ^chl#ve. Let U3 all remember the elo- 
quent words of the Colonization Committee, every Englishman 
‘ should go to India with a deep sense oi his responsibility, not only 
^to those whom he iaP about to govern, t>r among whom he is 
* about to reside, but to his own cjountrymen whose character 
‘ tor firmness, justice and forbearance he is bound constantly, 
^ zealously and by personal example to maintain.” 
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Akt. IX- — Minute on the Reorganization of the Indian Army, 

by Sir James Outuam. Published in the Bombay Times. 

Bombay : 1860. 

The Home Army is as a unit in the vast population ; m the 
Colonies rejiiraents are sparsely distributed, but in India we 
see an English Army of nigh one hundred thousand men who 
ogLtnumber the civil populatioiv of Europeans, and are the 
mainstay of the Government, the second estate m the empire. 
The discipline of this Army, the rule of the few over the many, 
is secured by a moral influence which is* too delicate to be 
heedlessly regulated Many elements contribute to it, and the 
exclusion of one might impair it A change in tlie class of 
regimental officers might relax the bonds of obedience, or a dif- 
ferent class of recruits might counteract the moral agencies 
which now improve the soldier. 

The events of 1857-58 abolished a native army, but were they 
not pregnant also with changes which must alter the character 
and morale of the British Army ^ 

The addition of 50,000 men to the European Army in India, 
the further dram of 10,000 reciuits a yhar to mamtam its 
strength, the increase of the navy and of the Home Garrisons, 
the second Irish exodus which is exhausting our chief recruiting 
distnct, have affected the British labour market seriously, and 
to all appearance permanently. In England, there has been a 
considerable and permanent rise of wages for all kinds of labor, — 
agncultural, handicraft and factory, but especially for unskilled 
labor. In Ireland, too, the improvement has been nearly as 
great in the case of mechanics, and greater^ in that of rural la- 
borers, The masses now command more of physical comtorts, 
and of social and mtellectual enjoyments, than at anv former 
period. 

Hence an Army which is replenished by \oluiitary enlistment 
must either increase its terms, or accept inlenor recruits who may 
be impervious to the influences now exerted on the soldier, and 
who, by their numbers, or (when older) by their example, 
may stifle the wholesome public opinion which has been grad- 
ually forming in regiments. 

Accordingly the condition of the , European soldier in India 
demands the thoughtful inquiry which Sir J. Outram has claim- 
ed for it in his Minutes on the Reorganization of the Army. 
Bit by bit reforms will not now suffice ; we must deal with the 
subject comprehensively, and without prejudices, not accepting 
blindly the traditions, though carefully studying the experience, 
of the past 
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Doubtless, higher iijfluc^mcnts must be ofFered'^'^o" the 
soldier. Shall they be such as to secure only the’ sa&e^ -class 
of recruits as heretofore, or ought we to replenish the ^rmy 
mth a better descnptioft of men ? Sir J. -Outram adt^ocatCs the 
latter, and would attra?ct to the -/Wuiy, Ist^ the steady, sober, 
moral peasants and artificers of Britain; 2ndTy, the steady, sober, 
moral and intellectual Aien of a still higher^parentage and edu- 
cation, but yet of humble means and unmflttcntial connections. 
Has Sir J ames considJlfi^ ho\» seriously this scheme might lu- 
jure the agriculture, m^ftufactures, 'and ‘Cotaraerce ot Eng- 
land''^ Mr. Funblan^ue in 1858 gave the foUowuig as the nfi- 
litary strength and popukiti^n ii\ England and. 'France. * 

' England. > ranee. 

Population, ... • 28,000,000 - 86,000,000 


Military Force (Stand- \ 
mg Army, only,) ... J 
Proportion of Soldiers to 


220,000 378,000 

] Soldier to 1 Soldier ta 


Population, 


128 inhab- 95 inhab- 


itants, itants, 


Positively, France has more labourers, while the advantage to 
England in the mere ratio of 1 soldier to 128 inhabitants, as 
Agauist I to 05 in i^ance, is not more than is necessary for the 
workshop oi the world. Aloreovei>the military force of 220,000 
men is exclusive of the European troops of H. M.^s Indian forces, 
and of the large numbers in the Na\y and in the mercantile 
marine, uho aie withdrawn front'^the productive foices of the 
country. In these ciicumstances England ought not to weaken 
the right arm of her commercial power. With the Keform 
question unsettled, she canuot give to the Indian service alone 
100,000 of her industrious peasantry and artisans, retaining, 
instead, tlie dangerous classes who now enter the Army, it 
were better to recruit, still, from the loose population of 
the towns and cotinties, eventually retuinmg a por|ion to the 
country as good citizens. 

The English Army may surely be restricted to the kind of men 
who have acquired its renown, and to recruits from the class 
which has given us Tom Sayers. As men our soldiers are unri- 
valled , in physique they are superior to the French. “The m- 
‘ fantry, in the steadiness and precision of their fiie, the constancy 
^ they display in danger, ^their calmness in action, the terrible 
‘ vehemence of their charge with the bayonet, are still the first. ’ 
True I their moral state is low, but tbcir moral capabilities are 
high. They have sterling qualities, noble feelings, honest disposi- 
tions, grateful hearts, which should only redouble our efiorts 
to reclaim them. Wayfarers in life’ s ]om'ney, they were early 
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beset on the road by vicious conj|)anions, who corrupting their 
habits of life, stripped them of all taoral safeguards, and left 
them half dead. Let us not pass them by for a better class ; 
carefully tending them in our Army, det us rather heal the 
wounds of their spirit, popanng in the oil and wine of moral in- 
fluences on their nature, and eventually sending them back with 
industrious habits, disciplined tempers, a strict sense of duty, to 
the peaceful life of citizens 

The capacity of our soldiers f^r moral training, fheir suscepti- 
bility to amehorating influences, are generally admitted, yet it 
nMiy be well to give one or two illustrations. We shall take them 
froctf the Crimean war, and from that* for the suppression 
of the Bengal mutiny ; and it will be well to note that England 
engaged m the former war with a hastaly raised Army which 
contained a large number of recruits. One of Mrs. Nightingale’s 
noble baud thus writes. “ But whether in the strain of over- 
‘ work, or the steady fulfilment of our arduous duty, there was 
^ one bright ray ever shed over it, one thing that made labor 
^ light and sweet, and this was the respect, afiTection and gratitude 
^ of the men. No words can tell it rightly, ior it was unbound- 
' ed, and as long as we stayed among them it i^ever changed. 
^ Famihar as our presence became to therti, though we were in 
^ and out of the wards day ayd night, they never forgot the ros- 
'pect due to our sex and position. Stauding by those m bitter 
‘ agony, when the force of old habits is great, or by those m the 
‘ glow of returning health, oi walking up the wards among ordef- 
^ lies and serjeants, never did a word which could oftciid a wo- 
^ man’s ear fall upon ours> Even in the barrack yard, passing 
^ by the guard room or entrances, where stood groups of soi- 
' diers smoking and idling, the moment we approached, all 
‘ coarseness was hushed ; and this lasted not a week, or a month, 
‘ but the whole of my twelve months’ residence ; and my expe- 
‘ rience is also that of ^1 my companions.” Again ; — “ many of 
‘our patients could not read a word, and were delighted when 

* we had time to teach them, or to read a few verses to those who 

* were too weak to hold a hook, or read long for themselves. 
‘ They were grateful too for slates to write sums upon ; — but 
^ talking of home and by-gone days, and then of their warlike ad- 
^ ventures in the Crimea, was their chief delight.” Or listen to the 
following story of the Lucknow campaign ! An oflScer.who like the 
rest of his comrades had to leave all his property behind on the 
evacuation of Lucknow, was, on his arrival at the Alumbagh, 
accosted by a serjeant and two pnvates of the l&t Madras Fusi- 
liers, who brought him several silver articles which he had left m 
hia room on the occasion of his starting for the Dilkoosha in 
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charge of ladies and cjiildten of the garrisoUj 24 hours be- 
fore the troo{)s finally moved out of the entrenchment. ^ It 
was a small thing, Sir,’ said the honest seijeant, m reply to the 
earnest thanks of the 6fficer, ‘ to do for yon and your good lady 
who made us tea with her own hai^ds, yes, and brbught it to us 
every day we were on duty near your quarters. And this Sir’ 
he added, pointing to one of the men, ‘ is an old friend, fcir, he 
knew you at Warley— here Jack speak up for yourself to the 
gentleman,’ and Jack promptly answered the summons. ‘ Yes, 
Sir,’ he said, ‘ there’s much come and gone since then, but*I 
‘ knowed you the moment I seed you, and i told them all about 
^ you Sir. It’s not every ofiicer, Sir, as bimgs presents tb our 
' babies, and lilts his hat to our wives — and calls them ma^am, 
* She’s gone Sir, she’s gone,’ added the honest fellow, bursting 
a tear trom his manly eyes ^ but she minded you to the last, 
' p;ud the time the Colonel and you stopped your carnage to 
‘ give her a lift, poor lass, from the Railway on that wet atter- 
^ noon ” 

We are aware of the reverse to this picture, of the dark shades 
in the soldier’s cliaracter, — of tho drunkenness, the debauchery, 
tlie oaths and execrations, the filthiness, which make bai rack life 
repulsive, and polHite its atmosphere, so that men born to 
better things, who sometimes euJist in the army, soon, in spite 
of themselves, imbibe the grossness ol their comrades. But we 
distinguish between the true metal which glitters in the preceding 
examples and the dross that often overlays it. The one is the 
gift ot God, which, if we will make much of, and cherish, and 
purify, will invigorate our race; the other is the devil’s work 
winch he perfects white we sleep, wlnlc we neglect in peace 
those brave men whom we admire in war, but which we could 
lemove if only we would do our duty by our defenders in an 
honest and wise spirit. 

For the grosser vices of our soldiery are m truth the accidents 
of a joyless existence which we may do much, but as yet have 
done little, to reheve ; of a dieary blank which is diversified 
by no hopes, no occupations few pleasures save sensual ones. 
This hopeless unendurable erniat, this confronting of blank minds 
with vacancy, — the vacant hours of barrack life in the ungemal 
climate of India,— are well worth our attention. We can 
conceive no state more, helpless, more pitiable The will to 
work, but not the opportunity ; the ability, in some, to read, 
hut not the inclination ; the body variously tormented by the 
climate, by prickly heat, by perspiration, by flies, bugs, ants ; 
the senses oppressed by crowded barracks and their filth ; the 
temper sometimes irritated by bodily ailments too slight for 
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the physician’s notice, — m fact, the whole man disquieted by 
petty annoyances which the rich eith^jr escape by their habits, 
or endure through the springiness of minds sustained by hope, 
invigorated by exercise, cheered by pleasant society, or occupied 
by some definite purposq in life. But with the illiterate 
soldier, who has no mental resources, or ambition, or task, whose 
dormant mind subdues not the physical sufferings of the body, 
these petty annoyances make up almost the sum of existence, 
the rest being nearly a blank. What marvel, then, if, in him, 
eanui produce rage, and impotent rage, despair, and despair 
lead to suicide, or to the oblivion caused by drink * 

This is no imaginary picture . read ^he ‘following description 
of it by an eyewitness of the scene at Meerut, one of the finest 
Stations in India. When the hot season %et in we were torment- 
‘ ed to death (as it were) Muth bugs; they were lu our cots by 
^ thousands. Very seldom could we sleep upon our cots at night. 

* We would take our bed and lay it upon the ground, in tUe 
^ open air. This was the only ^\ay we could get a bit of rest. 

‘'When the day approached, the heat would be so excessive 
‘ that no one dare to venture out for fear of being struck by the 
‘ sun. We had several killed by it, and in the barracks we 
‘ wctuld be so hot, that it would be torture to be there. Tlie 
' sweat would come through every thing we had upon us, in fact 
' we could have nothing on but a thin pair of drawers, with no 
‘ shut; and the millions of flics that would be continually toi- 
‘ mcnting us would be suflicieut to drive mgn mad. When get- 
' ting our victuals our plates were black with the flies. We 
‘ weic obliged to eat with one hand and buffet them away with 
‘ the other. I have often lie aid our men curse their God ; and 
' they wmuld get as much money as they could, and then go and 
' get so drunk they could not speak. They would often say 

* that was the only way they could have any peace ; but I 
'could not see auy pleasure in such a way. 1 have seen men 
' die in this state ; and others drown themselves, or shoot them- 
' selves, whilst a number lose their senses and die raving mad ; 
‘ in fact, half the deaths m this country are caused by drmk. 
' I hated the country ; it grew worse and worse every day. The 
‘ only exercise I could take was to walk two miles every night, 
‘after sunset, across the plain. The hot wind was dreadful. 
‘ We had several men transported for striking non-commission- 
‘ ed officers; and as crime was gettTng worse in the country, 
‘the Commander-in-Chief warned the soldiers in a General 
‘ Order that he should be obliged to carry the military law into 
‘execution in full force, xf the crime did not cease.” {Four 
Years' Service in India.) Another witness from the ranks, equal- 
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ly trustworthy aud ino|p intelligent, remarks, It is absolute- 
‘ ly astonishing to see the eagerness with which the mass of 
‘ European soldiers in India endeavour to procure liquor, no 
‘ matter of what desijriptioa so that it produces insensibility, 

^ the sole result sought for/^ • 

As we are anxious to fortify our arguments relating to Sir J. 
Outram’s recommendations, we may be excused another illustra- 
tion trom a different class of poor, that drunkenness, the beset- 
ting wcQ of our soldiery, is noi a rooted propensity in them, but 
an accident of their position, a refuge, like suicide, from external 
evils which, in the soldiei’s case, it may be in our power to re- 
move. “ It has been wauntingly asserted 4)y the advocates of 
‘ total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, that vast numbers 
‘■become the victims»of seduction through intempeiance. This 
‘may be true to a veiy hunted extent ; but that many fall by 
‘ such means is not borne out by exi)ericnre. Indeed the testi- 
‘ mony of those who have enquired into the subject, proves the 
* contrary — intemperance being the a fter rejuge from thought^ 

*■ from the galling, ever present sense ot shame aud degradation, 
‘even wheic remorse or an awakened conscience is not added 
< thereto, and, therefore, an after effect generally, and but rare- 
‘ ly an exciting f^st cause. Au etuinent writer says, ‘ In all 
‘ the cases brought under n>y notice, I have always found that 
‘ unfortunate women have been drunkards, but invariably he^ 

‘ came so subsequently to their entrance upon a life of prostitu-- 
‘ tio7if” {Our Plague ^potf) 

That the drunkenness <d' the soldier is chiefly a form of despair 
at his lot, ot disgust of hfe, reveals another source of the crime, 
namely the restiietion on soldiers’ marriages. ‘‘ Professor Caspar 
‘ in his work on suicide lafonus us that suicide is much more tre- 
‘ queut m the Prussian aimy than might be expected, considei- 
‘ ing the innumerable impiovemeiits which it has undergone. 

‘ ‘ Not^vithstaudiug these improvements, there is,^ s^a^s the Pro- 
‘ fessor ‘ something in the condition ot modern bairacks, in the 
‘ fact that, even at present, the majority of common soldiers 
‘ must remain unmarried, bound neither by the ties of wife, 
‘ nor child, nor home, which seems calculated to lead to disgust 
‘ of life and suicide.’ ” Mark the words, “ disgust of life/^ 
caused by the restriction of marriages among Prussian soldiers, 
and equally, therefore, ^mong English soldiers, for they are of 
that labouring class who constantly evidence an intimate relation 
between the price of food, and the number of marriages, a re- 
lation significant of their craving for the estate of matrimony 
which is honorable in ail men, and which, through the chanties 
and sanctities ot home, is doubly precious to the poor. 
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Thus, the grossest form of vice ainqjig our soldiers proceeds, 
mainly, from external causes, aud while these aj*e in operation 
we shall only sacrifice nobler victims by enlisting a better class 
of recruits. On the other hand if we alleviate the condition 
of the soldier, remove the* restriction on marriages, and sys- 
tematise the means for his impiovement, we shall greatly sub- 
due, if not extirpate drunkenness, and efface the chief blot in a 
soldiery who are unrivalled m the woihl 

We have stayed lung at the ^threshold of our subject, be- 
cause it was of the first consequence to deternaiae whether a 
better class of recruits thau heretofore, must be obtained for 
the army. If weehave successfully shewn lhat this is unneces- 
sary, if we have proved that “ the common soldier must still 
‘ continue to be drawn from the lower ordefiS, and that attention 
^ should consequently be directed not to having him an intelli- 
‘ gent and estimable individual on enlistment^ hut to rendering him 
‘ so aftei wards,''’ we shall have less difficulty in dealing with 
one or two suggestions in Sir J. Outram’b minute He pro- 
poses. 

1. To open to every private of high moral character and 
superior zeal aud ability, the opportunity of working his way up 
to the highest of our staff appointments, ahd to the highc'.t ul 
our military rank and commands 

2. To allow sober, steady, intelligent aud industrious pri- 
vates the dignity of a commission, on lower qualifications than 
those for staff" employ, aud to employ them in the lai ions, de- 
partments as cleiks, but under the sonoi ous appellatif)ns of 

Assistant Secretaries’’ or “ Junior Assistants to the Adjutant 
General,” Quarter Master General, &c , or as Conductors, iitic 
under the periphiastical titles of Junior Sub-Asbistaut Corii- 
missanes” aud so forth. 

3. To hold out numerous staff appointmeut prizes, such as 
clerkships in the various civil and military offices, in the Tele- 
graph, m tlie Post Office, lu the Customs, aud Sub-Couductor- 
ships, &e., to privates and non-commissioued officers, as rewards 
for efficient soldiership combined with intellectual improvement. 

The advantages to be expected from these measures are thus 
sketched. 

How many hundreds of fine noble fellows there aie in every walk of hum- 
ble life, who pine to acquire those educational advantages which the poverty 
of their parents denied them in early youth, and the hard necessities of 
daily labor preclude them from acquiring now that they have set up for 
themselves Let it be known that in the Indian Local Force, very high 
educational facilities are afforded, and such men would crowd to our stan- 
dards 

How many hundreds of men there aic of fair education, men conscious 
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of great but -undeveloped capalylitica, who pme under the galling convic- 
tion that they are pottering away valuable <^xisteace m pursuits unworthy 
of then powers,* or who, chafing under the i onvictiou are driven t6 irregu- 
lar courses, or seek to amend their lot in a foieigu land, or devote them- 
selves to political agitatlhn, who would rush to our recruiting Depdts 
were they assured that by hard work, and zealous conduct, and steadiness, 
they could secure honorable employment under the" Imbau Government, 
and po’=(Sibly raise themselves to the rank of officers and position of gen- 
tlemen” 

■ We have a word to say on these expected benefits, before exa- 
mining the -measures trom which they are to flow. The know- 
ledge that high educational facilities exist in the Indian Army 
would not attract many recnuts. The intelligent who appre- 
ciate such facilities, can obtain them in Mechanics’ Institutes 
or young men’s classes, without taking the shilling, and roaming 
thousands of miles alter the schoolmaster who had gone abroad. 
The illiterate on the other hand do not care for education, the 
thirst for knowledge being an artificial want which education 
itself must create. There lemain then, only the many hundred 
men of fair education, great conceit, discontented mood, and 
irregular habitis, who with indulgent euphemism are described 
as persons conscious of great bat undeveloped capabilities, and 
of a valuable existence, m which present duty is neglected 
from a longing for pursuits worthy of their powers. ''^We sub- 
mit that the Army is better without such men, and would 
quickly get rid of them. 

Of the three suggestions of^ir J. Outram we take exception 
chiefly to the first, viz., the promotion of privates of high moral 
character and superior zeal, to the highest commands. Merely 
rare cases of extraordinary merit are not contemplated. 'J'he 
qualifications for the reward are, it is true, to be sufficiently 
high to render it difficult of attainment , but yet, they are to be 
moderate withal, so as to be obtained by the worthy, the able, 
the lesolute, the industrious. , 

We augur ill of any systematic promotions of non-commissioned 
officers to Comimsaions lu ilie English Army. In that Army there 
are two sigmficunt facts, viz , the large proportion of agricultural la- 
bourers and militiamen, and the preference, by soldiers themselves, 
of a commanding officer who maintains proper discipline. The 
first fact explains the strong desire of soldiers to be command- 
ed by gentlemen. Th^? is a, true instinct; for the English 
gentleman is the best type of humanity, and the desire to be 
commanded by him in preference, is near akin to loyalty to 
the Sovereign, the first Lady in the realm. The second fact 
indicates the petty tyranny of non-commissioned officers when the 
reins of discipline, if loosely held by comimssioned officers, fall 
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into their hands. It has been well ohserf^ed^ “ No officers are sa 
‘severe, or have so little consideration for the feelings of soldiers, 
‘ as those who have risen from the rauks.'^ The bonds of obe- 
dience would be snapped by numerous promotions of this 
kind. 

Setting heroism against gentle birth, we would promote 
Serjeants to commissions for only distinguished field service, 
coupled with educational qualifications. If the latter be wanting, 
the individual might be promoted to a new grade of Serjeant 
Major, First Class, with treble the ordinary pay of the rank, and 
with a place for his name iii the Army List, ^ The reward would 
be as substantial *-*as an Ensigncy, but far more gratify- 
ing : it would not isolate the soldier from his comrades, while 
giving him honorable rank above them. 

These remarks embrace also the second proposition, viz. the 
gift of unattached Commissions to every iiou-commissioncd 
officer who has done three ears’ regimental duty as such, and 
who having graduated in a Senior Department of lustruction, 
shall pass certain educational tests We shall not rightly appre- 
hend the spirit of our military institutions if we convert the Army 
into a huge grammar school, where the Sovereign, now the 
fonntaiu of rank and honor, will be the distributor of piize En- 
signcies to diligent students. Education, or any degree of 
scholarship if an indispensable, should yet give but a secondary, 
claim to advancement U uattached Commissions like other mili- 
tary rewards ought to raaik the approbation by Government or by 
the Com piander-in- Chief, (as representing the Sovereign) of distin- 
guished bravery, or signally faithful and honorablo-Service. Any of 
these conditions being fulfilled, the educational test raiglit then 
determine the expediency of the promotion in the indi\idual 
case ; but if we let it predominate we virtually displace the Sove- 
reign by the schoolmaster 

And wha^ shall we say to the employment of Unattached 
Ensigns and Lieutenants, as cleiks and vvairant officers but 
under the euphonious titles of Assistant Secretary, Junior Assis- 
tant to the Adjutant General, Junior Sub- Assistant Commissary, 
&c. Simply that it would be a cruel cancature of onr cousins 
in America where servants are helps’^ and assistants,’^ and of 
uDCOvenanted servants who long to see their clerkships ga- 
zetted. . ^ 

The amiable weakness, if encouraged, would extend to the 
holders of “the numerous staff appointment prizes” for non- 
commissioned officers and privates, till the Audit Department, 
however skilled in mnemonics, would be puzzled to remember 
the salary of an Extra Officiating Sub- Deputy Assistant to the 
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Junior Assistant Comutisstfry General, At lecgth, some army’ 
reformer, fre^ from the pages of Carlyle, would explode the 
monstrous sham, sweeping away the post of Assistant Secret- 
taries, Junior Assistants, &;c., with the besom of destroo* 
tion. • 

We would hy no means proscribe the appointment ofnon^ 
commissioned ofiBcers to clerkships and higher situations in the 
uncovenanted service. There can be no better outlet from thw 
ranks for men of education, who, having been forced by misfo^ 
tune, or other cause, to enlist, may, by their steadiness, deservd' 
advancement suitable to their abilities. But on nominaticra to 
civil employ such men should quit the Arcfly for ever ; for, a® 
a system, we would reserve European clerkships, and otbw* 
civil appointments, fBr a class of men not in the Army but of 
them ; and we are persuaded that Sir J. Outram would acquiesce 
in our views. 

In England and the Colonies the British soldier finds com-^ 
panionship m the cml population. Friendly chat and simple* 
■ p^asures in humble homes where he is welcomed, relieve the 
nronotony of barrack life. But in India how different is it ? An 
army of eighty thousand Europeans is isolated, socially, 
amongst millions, ^f the soldier desire companionship out of 
his regiment he must seek it among a class of natives who 
ensnare him in temptation, and minister to his vices. Weriiust 
create a civil society for him in India, and must form it from 
his own class, his own flesh and -blood. The means are at hand. 
In the Lawrence Asylum and other orphan institutions, sol- 
diers* children receive an education superior to that of many 
subordinate clerks. Without reserving any proportion of ap*^ 
pointments for them, the policy of nominating them to clerk- 
ships, or other suitable offices, as opportunity offered, might - 
be impressed on all departments. Their relationships in the ar- 
my, and consequent sympathies, would open their homes to 
steady well-behaved soldiers at the station, while their nurture 
and training could preserve them from the intemperate habits 
into which non-commissioned officers are apt to relapse in de- 
tached staff employments. The soldiers would appreciate this 
kind provision for their offspring, which, yet, would not be more 
kind than just; for a large number of them, from the rural popu- 
lation, are perhaps incapable of using the educational ‘facilities 
a-fforded in our army schools, for quahfying for staff employ. 
These men would be stirred with ah. honest pride and gratitude 
for their sons* advancement, far more than for their own promo^ 
tion. 

Thus have we 8ho%n both that Sir J. Outram’s expectations oi 
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% tetter class of recruits are vain, and that the means by whiefit 
lie would attract them are c^jectionable. We have done thia 
with the hope of weaning him from visionary projects, in 
order that he may concentrate his effoits on the numerous 
other improvements for the soldier’s welfare, which he has 
recommended. We offer this plea in extenuation of our free 
criticisms on a man to whose worth thousands pay a respect- 
ful homage. lu the Minutes before us there is abundant proof 
how truly he is the soldiers’ friend, an ample explanation why 
they love him, and why, of all the Generals who led armies in the 
late war, he only was missed by the soldiers in the dinner given 
to the 74th Highlanders in Edinburgh. •> 

We are now to consider the means of attracting in large 
number, recruits not inferior to the present, and the agen- 
cies for making them contented, obedient, sober, industrious, 
in a word, good soldiers, and eventually good citizens. 

The men to whom we are to adapt our measures, the raw ma- 
terial of our rank and file, must be sought chiefly in the agri- 

* cultural and working classes, and in that large section of the 

* loose and idle population which cannot be said to strictly bl- 

* long to either, and yet partakes, in a measure, of both,” 

The motives or causes which prompt thenl to enlist are 

1. The pressure of temporary distress. About two-thirds 
ure obtained from this cause. 

2. Temporary inebriety, thoughtlessness, the folly of youth- 

3. Domestic broils. 

4. Poverty, arising from unmitigated idleness, or from dis- 

inclination for the severe work required in industrial occupa- 
tions, « 

5. Restless dispositions, unsettled habits, escape from the 
arm of the law. Hence, the proportion of dissolute, disorderly, 
and criminal, among our recruits. 

Thus impelled, the recruits come from the three divisions of 
the United Kingdom, England furnishing more than Ireland 
and Scotland combined, and the last mentioned yielding the 
smallest number. Owing to the preponderance of the English 
element our measures should be adapted to the English la- 
bourer, his wants being on a higher scale than the Irishman’s, 
and the innate feeling of tidiness, order, cleanliness, being 
stronger in the English than in the Scptch or Irish poor. 

These facts afford a clue to our inquiry. The most significant 
among them is, that the vast majority of our recruits enlist 
from the pressure of temporary distress, or from motives of 
like temporary duration. When the brief excitement has 
passed away, these men, who enter the army from no special 
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the military inrofession^ nmst be diBsatisSed with any 
xsonditidn wh^h may be inferio3*^to their average lot ia their 
former ' state of life ; nay, in the ungOnial climate of India, it 
shonld be enperior, jVist as educated Europeans need higher 
-pay in this country than at home^or in the colonies. For the 
unsettled portion of the working classes who serve in the In- 
dian army we should therefore, provide advantages equal to those 
of the oj^ratives next aboVe them in England. Those advan- 
tages are • 

Ist. A certain scale of physical comfort, and the hope 8f 
improving it by 8te|dy habits of industry. 

2nd. Educational facilities for both parents and children. 

3rd. Freedom to marry. 

4th. Freedom to Change their scene of labor. 

To secure these advantages in the Army, a regiment must be 
the counterparf of our civil organization, with only military 
discipline superadded. In civil life it is capital that organizes 
industry for the production of articles which, in improved wages, 
give to the producer his physical comforts, his socid enjoyments, 
and the happiness of home. In a regiment we must find a sub- 
stitute. There must be an organizer of industry with the brain 
to discover what products will be remunerative, or by what 
contrivances labor may be economized, and with the administra- 
tive power to direct different kinds of labor, assigning to each 
workman the task for which he is fitted. 

For such arrangements we must modify our antiquated 
views of a military organization, we must realize vividly that 
old things are passing away, that as our industrial hives, at 
home are becoming •an army of volunteers, so our army must 
become an organized band of labourers. While the State, dis- 
trustful of the working classes, would not place arms in their 
hands, the people, with like suspicion, frowned on armed men 
who worked in no civil callings. But these jealou^es are pass- 
ing away. The standing army is being supplemented by a per- 
manent corps of volunteers, and for the two to work harmoniously 
they must be of homogeneous elements. Hence, the motives 
which are potent, the natural affections which predominatje, 
among our industrial poor must be. directed, not stifled, educat- 
ed, not proscribed, in the Army. 

If this result can be. attained, if the army without rdaxing 
discipline can be - a training school for industrious citizens, 
who, on returning to civil life will swell the roll of our 
armed volunteers, it is a cheering fact that our recruits are 
drawn from the loose population of the agricultural uid 
manufacturing districts; that they are men whom opf 
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of iitdoBtry can spare with* sutler inconyenience thati 
iKny other class. In this view the army may be made «» ele- 
rneot not only of national strength bat of our commercial powep^ 
t>f our moral and social progreas. Receiving brass, the army will 
return gold ; borrowing from<5ivil society its thoughtless membersi 
the infirm of purpose, the Bohemians of the lower orders, it 
will return them after a while, to civil occupations, as citizens 
trained to industrious habits, imbued with respect for law 
and order, and animated with Royalty to their Sovereign. In 
^ort, the whirligig of Time has brought its changes ; the army 
once regarded as an instrument of despotism, may now be em- 
ployed in educating the poor for the suf&agh. 

We have slightly anticipated the conclusion we are aiming 
but it was expedient to unfold the scope of arguments which 
must branch out in many details. 

Education, marriage, hopeful, cheering (because remunera- 
tive) labour, with freedom to leave the army aft^r short service, 
are the subjects which we must now discuss. We give precedence 
to the first two because military prejudices are strangest against 
them (chiefly against the second) ; but the three are mutually 
Complementary. Knowledge without labour, generates conceit 
and discontent, the weeds we should least desire to see luxuriat- 
ing in the army. But applied knowledge, learning in the 
midst of toil, produces humility, — obedience. In working with 
men actively engaged as ourselves, we see minds superior td 
ours, at least in some respects ; so that no man, so engaged, can 
despise his fellows. Toil also, from being profitable in the de- 
gree that it is tributary to great interests, causes us to feel our 
own nothingness, to feel it most when, tby education, we per- 
ceive best the insignificance of our work, and the magni- 
tude of the interests which it serves. So again — save with 
rare natures — the labour that serves, or produces, or buys and 
sells, and gets gain, lacks a humanizing motive when it is not 
exerted for a family, for the wife, whose desire was turned to her 
husband when the law of labour was imposed on man that he 
might minister to her, or for children, whose angels come daily 
from beholding the face of their Father in Heaven to breathe a 
message of love on the bosoms that cherish the little ones. If 
we be in earnest about regimental workshops we will not repress, 
in the Army, the chief humanizing mo^fves to toiL 

Not many years since, in our Army, the controversy be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge raged high. It was urged that 
learning softens the mind and unfits men for the use of arms^ 
t^t the lower classes are more useful and virtuous when igno- 
rant, and soldiers more implicit in their obedience^ less deposed 
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to ^destion the wisdooj of^ their of&cers, less fitted to be thi^^ 
tlng^adere in discontent or mutinous conduct^ less obnoxious 
as privates to* the jealousy of non-conmussioned officers, than 
tvheu educated. Mose than 200 years previously, the argu- 
menii on the other side had been summed up by Bacon. Ex* 
perience,” he affirmed, doth warrant that both in persons aud 

* in times^ there hath been a meeting and a conourrence in 
‘ learning and arms, fiourishing and excelling in the same men 
^ and the same ages. For, for men, there cannot be a better 
^ nor the like instance, as of that pair, Alexander the Grreat, and 
^ Julius Caesar the Dictator ; whereof the one was Aristotle’s 
' scholar in philosophy /and the other was flicero’s rival in elo- 
‘ quence ; or if any man had rather call for scholars that were 

* great generals, than generals that were great scholars, let him 

* take Epaminondas the Theban or Xenophon the Athenian j 
^ whereof the one was the first that abated the power of Sparta 
‘ and the othdr was the first that made way to the overthrow 
^ of the monarchy of Persia. And this concurrence is yet more 
‘ visible in times than in persons, by how much an age is a 
‘ greater object than a man. For both in Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
' sia, Grsecia and Rome, the same times that are most renown- 
‘ ed for arms, are® likewise the most renowned for learning, so 
' that the greatest authors and philosophers, and the greatest 

* captains and governors have lived in the same ages. Neither 
‘ can it otherwise be ; for as in man the ripeness of strength 
*of the body and mind cometh much about an age, save that the 
^ strength of the body cometh somewhat the more early, so in 
^ states, arms and learning, whereof the one correspondeth 
' to the body, the# other to the soul of man, have a con- 
‘ currence or near sequence in times. ♦ • * Again, for that 

* other conceit, that learning should undermine the reverence 
^ of laws and government, it is assuredly a mere depravation and 
‘ calumny, without all shadow of truth. For to sav that a blind 
' custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty 

* taught and understood, it is to affirm, that a blind man may 
' tread surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a light. And 

* it is without all controversy that learning doth make the 

* minds of men gentle, generous, amiable, and pliant to go- 

* vernment; whereas ignorance m^kes them churlish, thwart, 

* and mutinous ; and the evidence of time doth clear this as* 
' sertion, considering tnat the most barbarous, rude, and un- 

* learned times have been most subject to tumults, seditions, and 

* changes.” The evidence of later times, also, coupled inodetn 
instances with these wise saws. " The result” says Chambere, 

his History of Scotland, of educating the people of Scot* 
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* has b«eQ| not a greater irkeomf^ness under » IdWly con* 

* dition, as might, perhaps, be expe6ted> bat a. greater p^wer 

* of enduring it — not a habit of insubordination to those 'placed 

* by Providence in superior stations, butf a tranquil sense of the 
^ propriety of a gradation of ranks.*’ And, observed the 

terly Review in 1846, how stand our scientific corps, in 

* regard to intelligence and correct behaviour ? We answer 

* that nothing in all the world can surpass them» As regards 
'general intelligence, it is greater and more universally diffused 

* among these corps than in an equal number of persons belong- 

* ing to the same station of life, seek for them in what part of 

* England you may. • * 'The non-commissioned officers and 
' privates of the regiments of Sappers and Royal Artillery con- 

* stitute, we may venture to assert, the most respectable body 
' of men in the British Army, Exceptions of course occur, and 

* on the score, of morals they are more numerous than could be 
^ wished ; — but there, not less than with reference to intellect, 

* the rule is in the men’s favor.” Lastly, the advocates of 

education pressed their opponents with the dilemma that igno- 
rance when idle finds refuge in drunkenness, while a usual 
form of its activity is crime. * 

And so knowledge triumphed as we see in‘'the Army schools ; 
but the small expenditure on those schools commemorates 
also the obstinacy of the conflict — only to renew it perhaps in a 
different arena from that of argument. 

The results, heretofore, of Army education, have been am- 
biguous ; having confirmed, partly the fears, and some of the 
expectations which are stated in the preceding argument If 
drunkenness has slightly abated, and soldiers are more humaniz* 
ed, they are also more susceptible to wounds of the spirit which 
are hardest to bear. We have a fair exterior, in improved 
barracks, better rations, more varied amusements, for the soU 
dier. Thesq ought we to have done, but is there not a great 
deal, more important far, which we have left undone ? Are no 
feelings of discontent and - sedition rankling below the smooth 
surface ? One, who is " not of those who enter the Army with 

* a bad character, and leave it with a worse,” thus speaks ; ** I 

* served as a private in the first corps in the profession ; not for 
' any very lengthened period truly, but sufficiently long to 

* become familiar with its general management, and to draw 

* conclusions as to the management of other branches of the 

* military establishment, less favored than itself. I had many 
^ opportunities of gaining information with regard to the generi 

* routine of a soldier’s life, and I made it my business to seek 
it • * I tell you there ia not a more unhappy, nor a mo« 
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* discontented ekes iugtHk inland than that which goes to 

* ma]|e tip ranks of the BiKtish Army. How could it be 

* otherwise ? There is no use in hoodwinking the fact ; for though 

* you know it not, th^ conversation of the barrack rooms, wiui- 
^ oulPan exception, is neither consplimentary to Government 

* in the concrete, nor suggjsstiYe of a continuity of forbearance, 

^ but is revolutionary in the extreme^ * • * It is a bold as- 

* sertion to make, that the institution upon which we depend 

* for protection is revolutionsgry at heart ; — but there is a com- 
‘ fort in the conviction that there is a wide difference betweAi 

* what is inborn^ and that which is merely superinduced,— 

* between the spirit w^ch would Subvert erder from a delight 

* in anarchy, and the spirit which would seek but justice.’’ 
The extent of this •feeling may be exaggerated, but there is 
reason to believe that it exists, and the fact is of serious signifi- 
cance ; for progress, either in virtue or vice, is a law of our 
nature ; — we are not the same, but either better -or worse, every 
year that we live. Hence this discontent will spread, unless 
encountered by moral agencies as subtle as itself, but more 
potent, just, and virtuous, — will spread from the educated, in 
the ranks, to the uneducated who receive evil impressions from 
their comrades bedhuse they are inaccessible, through ignorance, 
to moral suasion by their officers. 

To England this is more than a military question ; it affects her 
social state and polity, for discontent m the Army would breed 
sedition in the country. The Army Service Act of 1847, limited 
the infantry soldier’s engagement to ten years, with two years’ 
extra service if required by the State. The first contracts 
under the Act expired only in 1859, and now, large numbers 
will be annually discharged. As yet, only their passage home has 
troubled the financier ; — ^but if they return to civil life soured 
in temper, embittered against their rulers, unfitted for 
industry, confirmed idlers, steeped in immorality, ^reat will be 
the anxiety of the statesman. This tide of discontent, this 
stream of sedition, this current of immorality, steadily setting in 
from the Army, would wear away the foundations of society. 

What is the remedy? Shall we stay our hand, — withdraw, 
from the contest, — confess that Bacon was wrong — restore the 
reign of ignorance? W^e cannot do it if we would — we must 
encounter the forces o^ evil, or they will destroy us where we 
stand. Drunkenness and crime, twin born of ignorance, and 
more terrible than discontent, would be unmanageable in ahun'^ 
dred thousand European soldiers among the alien races of a 
subject population. This mass if dulled to insensibility by 
ignorance will be unwieldy ; but if it be mstinct with life, intelli* 
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gefice, and virtue, iU impulses will respond to the mdtivei of iti 
eoimnandcrs, readering to them a willing obedience. In war, 
said Napoleon, the moral force is to the physical as three to one. 
But how is it that our Army Schools have not veriftad tjio 
- Aphorisms of Bacon, have foiled to teach our soldiers the ressou 
in which Our well ordered citizens y$fe proved apt scholars, viz., 
in whatever state of life they are, therewith to be content ? 
The question is best answered •by another ; have we who miss 
Bacon’s conclusion acted on his premiss, that ‘'duty taught and 
iH\deT9tood^^'^ is "a surer obligation than a blind custom of 
ebedience j”— 'have we, so quick to fear if the soldier be not 
content, been prompt to Alleviate thff circumstances of that 
State of life in which with strong natural affections he is to be con- 
tent? ^ 

The following statistics of army education in 1658 do not 
meet Bacon’s requirement of " duty taught and understood.” 


Neither read nor ( 

Infy, 

Cavry, 

Artilly . 

Buginrs. 

Total, 

write ( 

Bead, but can- \ 
not Write, or f 
barely write i 

27,757 

1,233 

4,548 

51 

33,589 

28,886 

2,501 

4,147 

54 

85,088-68,677 

their names ) 




ii 


Read and write 

60,691 

10,369 

13,367 

3,265 

87,662 

Men of superior 1 
education ) 

4,150 

951 

379 

488 

5,968— 93,630 


15,044 

1,20,964 

22,431 

3,848 

1,62,307 1,62,307 


The figures are not cheering. More than two-fifths cannot 
write, and more than a fifth cannot even read. The 35,088 who 
can read but cannot write, consist, perhaps, of men who have 
for^tten all save the letters they learnt before enlistment, or 
bemre dismissal from drill. With this imperfect education they 
cannot think connectedly or follow an argument. They receive 
* implicitly what they see in print, Reading is but an additional 
organ for c6nveying to tbeir untutored reason the perceptions 
of other minds, and for transmitting through them, to those who 
cannot read, the fleditious teachings of the agitator against class 
distinctions. 

Nor in the next superior class, viz., in the 87,662 who can 
read and write, have we the assurance of an education that 
humanizea Coroprising all the non-coipmissioned ofliicers in the 
Army, and the candidates for that rank, the scholarship of this 
class chiefly consists, it is to be feared, in the ability to read a 
legible manuscript, write correctly from dictation, and apply the 
elementary rules of Arithmetic. 

Theee resulta are not what we should expect from the fitness 
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of the regimental Bch^olif aster to impart a higher Bcholar&hip^ 
and from the ample leisure (which sokiiers, anxious to improve 
themselves, c*ould convert into the learned leisure) of barnwilifei 
They denote the want of incentives to study which abound in civil 
life. With less leisure, but thejike instruction, the labouring 
classes that enjoy equal physical comforts with our soldiers, are 
better informed, and have a stronger desire to improve them* 
selves. 

In our common life, the incitements to study are various, but 
they may be summed up in one word, opinion ; the opinioif of 
parents, when , we are young, — of the elder boys, whom 
we emulate as wfe grow older, — of our tea^ifaer, at all times, — of 
educated women who give to the society in which we breathe 
our adult life, the grace and refinement of literary culture. In 
all these cases the motive is ennobling, being unselfish, or other* 
wise addressed to our better nature, which, thus evoked, lifts 
us, step by Step, into sympathy with the good and great, till 
we love knowledge for its own sake. But none of these mo- 
ti\ es are present to the soldier. He is instructed when an adult, 
and by a schoolmaster from his own class, for a state of life in 
which, generally, the women are either illiterate or have been 
educated above their station. His only inducements are pro- 
motion to non-commissioned officer, or to detached employ. The 
latter is of little moral benefit, because the cramming for a situa- 
tion, as in our native schools, brings little of moral discipline ; 
while both inducements embarrass the schoolmaster who is de- 
prived of his principal means of forming character, when liis 
best students are drafted to staff employ, or, as non-commission- 
ed officers, are obliged to keep aloof from privates. 

We have endeavoured to strip Army Education as it is, of 
any great pretensions to moral influence, because error on this 
point would be a fatal delusion. Shams may be tolerated in our 
artificial society, or to a email extent in our civil polity ; but 
their prevalence in. the Army would only conceal the brewing 
of hellish ingredients into a mixture which may enervate our 
military strength, and ultimately destroy our national life. 

At the same time we sliall fail to discover or appreciate the 
true remedies unless we hold education to be of the same im- 
portance as the Articles of War, in maintaining the discipline 
and morale of the Army. With such a conviction, the authori- 
ties might consider the expediency of 1st, a superior class of Army 
Schoolmasters, 2nd, moral and material inducements to the sol- 
dier, to be educated. 

As instructors of youth, and in the mere power of teaching 
particular studies to soldiers, our trained schoolmasters are ad- 
JCNB, 1860. ^ 3 B 
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niirable ; but their uioral influence oyer j^ult pupils of the class 
from which they themselves were taken must be weak. We 
see this eiremplifled in parallel cases. The disciplme in a class> 
generally suffers under a master who may have been promoted 
to it from the highest form ia the same school ; and again^ no 
‘ officers are so severe, or have so little consideration for the feel- 
^ ings of soldiers, as those who have risen from the ranks.” But 
when an educated gentleman, whether teacher or clergyman, is 
brought into intimate converse lyith the* minds of our rough 
soWiery, there is much in the contact of his civilisation with 
their untutored natures, to interest his imagination, awaken his 
sympathy, excite his^espect for traits of character, or for qualities 
of heart, in which our refinement is deficient, to produce, in 
fact, an enthusiasm for the soldier’s welfare which can rarely 
animate another teacher from whom the moral problems, so 
fascinating to the one, are concealed by the force of habit. 

We do not, therefore, disparage the trained schoolmasters in 
recommending a superior class of teachers. We need both ; the 
one for a primary, the other for a senior school, in each regi- 
ment. Nay, we have no choice in the matter unless we inter- 
mit our educational efforts for some years. The demands of 
fifty or sixty additional European corps, and of schools in the 
hills, for soldiers’ children, will far exceed the supply of trained 
teachers, of the present class ; but a higher order of men, on the 
pay and allowances, and with the rank, of regimental pay- 
masters or quartermasters, could be readily obtained. The 
need for such men to assist, also, the studies of officers who may 
be candidates for staff employ, is obvious. 

We have adverted to schools in the hills for soldiers’ children. 
On this subject we would cite the opinion of Dr. Julius Jef- 
freys, which might be supported by an array of authorities. 

The childien ol the soldiery of European blood, if retained in 
‘ India, ought all of them to be reared on the Himalaya, Neil- 
‘ gherry, and similar hills, affording elevations not under five 
‘ thousand, and, where available, ot six or seven thousand feet. 

The children might be brought down once a year, during the 
^ two coldest months, to visit their parents. ^ * Few children 
^ of pure English blood can be reared in the plains of India, and 
‘of that few the majority have constitutions which might cause 
‘ them to envy the lot of those who ^^^die in their childhood. 

‘ The mortality of barrack children is appalling, especially in 
‘ the months oi June, September, and October. At Cawnpore 
‘ from twenty to thirty have died in one month. In short, the 
‘ soldiery leave no descendants of unmixed blood. Of the half 
‘ million of soldiers who have gone out to India, where are all 
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• their legitimate descvitl^ts of pure English blood, who by 

• this time ^^uld have multiplied into a namerous population if 

• born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon ? • • Let o^riada 
^ of feeble voices frofn little graves, scattered through fndia’e 
' arid plains, supply the melancholy answer ‘ here.’” Moreover, 
the dearness of necessaries makes it difficult for the soldier in a 
regiment to provide sufficient food from his child’s subsistenco 
allowance of Rs. 2-8 a month. 

Girls entering their sixth, gad boys their seventh year, might 
be sent to the hill schools, being till then instructed, or rathdt*, 
amused, in regimental infant schools ; for we would keep the 
children, for those eafly years, id their corps, that, non Angli 
9€d angeh, they may shed around them, the innocenOe of 
happy natures, a ffagrance that shall remain even after they 
go to their new home iu the mountains, carrying with them 
loving thoughts of their parents, and tender memories of the 
toil, the hardships, and (for the future, let us hope) the cheerful- 
ness, withal, of their humble homes. 

But in these hill schools a stringent rule should restrain en- 
thusiastic teachers, on one point, though their zeal be allowed 
free course in other directions. The girls should not be educat- 
ed above the standard of regimental schools. Jn common life, 
boys’ schools excel those for girls. This is as it should be,, 
though many complain of it ; for woman’s position in society ie 
not independent but derived, not self-sustained, but supported 
by the arm of a father, husband, or brother. If that arm 
be struck down by the dispensations of Providence she may 
have a heart -wearying struggle for life, or, if it be withdrawn 
for her misconduct, •she sinks into shame and disgrace such aa 
self- sustained man does not incur for greater guilt. Thus de- 
pendant on man, sympathy with his better nature is the atmos- 
phere in which her soul exercises itself in goodness ; while her 
moral growth is stunted, her sweet unselfish spirit perverted, 
the fount of her natural affections dried up, it to separation 
from parents be added an education above theirs, and that 
of respected friends, causing her thoughts not to be as their 
thoughts, her people not to be as their people, and, we must add, 
her God, wor3hi])ped with a cold health not to be as their God, 
unless a happy marriage provide for her a merciful escape from 
this inversion of the oi^er of nature, in which she loves little, 
and cares not much to appreciate, the parents who begot her, 
who suffered for her, and who support her. 

For these reasons, pace the doctors, girls in the hill scboole 
should return in their twelfth or thirteenth year to finish their 
education in their corps, which would contain four schools, 

3 B 2 
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% Senior and a Primary Department dfor soldiers 5 an Infant 
school, and a superior Grammar school for girls. Erom this cen- 
tre, influences should radiate to improve t^e soldiery. Are they 
encouraged now to see the Infant school at work ? The sight, 
in some at least, might stir tleep emotions, causing their hearts 
to vibrate with strange harmonies that could only find expres- 
sion in a purer life. Or again, girls from the hill schools, grown 
in the second generation to mothers, would, with their daugh- 
ters, and a train of old and young fhom the regiment, frequent 
the lecture and the concert room. Thus might gentle influen- 
ces steal over the pupils in^our adult school#, fhducing them to 
prize for its own stfke the knowledge which receives an intelli- 
gent appreciation from their fair ones. And Hope, the charm- 
er, lingers still behind we would involve her aid by short- 
ening by two years the period for discharge, to well-behaved 
soldiers of a certain degree of scholarship. 

Substantial inducements to educate himself, might also be 
provided for the soldier. Well-behaved men in a regiment arc 
distinguished by good conduct badges and superior pay ; we 
advocate a like, if not a superior distinction, additional to good 
conduct rewards, for the well-behaved scholar. An extra pay 
of 2 rupees amqnth for a limited number of privates, including all 
lance corporals, of 3 rupees for corporals, and of 6 rupees for 
Serjeants, in addition to pay while serving in the regiment, and 
to pension on discharge, might be allowed for three degrees of 
scholarship, but to those only who continue with their corps. 
A ribbon or a medal, to be worn, conspicuously, by the possessor, 
should accompany the reward. It would mark his intellectual 
superiority among his compeers, would, flnlike the degrees of 
the Calcutta University, testify also to moral character, and 
would be his passport to the society that may be formed by the 
systematic employment of soldiers’ children in subordinate civil 
oflices. In Jfaeir humble sphere, the soldiery would regard the 
distinction with the same feeling that degrees in English Uni- 
versities are regarded by the richer classes. The rewards would 
also strengthen the hands of the schoolmaster; his best stu- 
dents, no longer deserting him for staff employ, would remain 
to improve their own chllbacter in the responsible trusts of non- 
commissioned officers, to exemplify the benefits of education, 
to diffuse a taste for reading, and to akate the galling tyranny, 
or to suppress the foul, contaminating language, of ignorant non- 
commissioned officers. But although there was much order 
^ and regularity in a military point of view, among the old soldiers, 
* their conduct in other respects was frequently abominable, 
‘ and their language of so foul a character, as almost to make 
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' my blood curdle and iBy ftesh creep when I recall it. In many 

* instances th« lips of serjeant and private teemed alike with 
^pollution, and their^ horrible oaths and execrations, coupled 
^with expressions of obscenity, ]jained my ears tenfold more 

* than the shrill screaming of the troops of jackal Is that came 
‘ nightly from the graves and tombs, to prey upon the offal of the 

* camp. Still, strange as it may seem, I soon became habituat- 
‘ ed to all this, and their language grew daily less and less offen- 
' eive, from constantly hearidg it, until finally I begun to im- 

* bibe the grossness ot those around me in spite of myself. Such 
‘is the baneful 'influence of exanjple.’' (Camp and Barrack 

. . . . . 

We disregard the^ objection that the non-commissioned staflT 

of departments would suffer by our keeping the best men 
with their regiments. The Army must not be sacrificed to the 
«taff, whose sole purpose is to maintain the discipline and morale 
of the Army. Moreover, the minor departmental staflp in ques- 
tion, might be advantageously recruited from the hill schools for 
soldiers^ children, a measure which would go far to check waste, 
extravagance, and peculation, in the lower grades of the Public 
Works and Army Commissariat Departments. 

But our Educational measures will be defective without a 
Music Class, It could be easily formed under the Eegiraental 
Bandmaster. The population from which our recruits are drawn, 
have evinced a decided taste for music, and we should turn the 
feeling to account in the education of adults. The facta and 
arguments on this subject, ave, however, beat stated m the words 
of the Kev. F. D. Maurice. “ Of all experiments in English 
‘ education, beyond comparison the most successful has been that 
‘ for diffusing a knowledge of music, and a love of music, among 
‘ Gift- people. The Mechanics’ institutes have attracted a few men 
‘ here and there, and those generally not mechanics ; the classes 
^ of Mr. Hullah have brought thousands together, of both sexes, 

‘ in London and in every part of England. Every order, down 
‘ to the lowest, has felt the impulse. * * There have been in- 
‘ dications in various quarters that a craving both for instrumen- 
‘ tal and vocal music has been awakened among mechanics m 
' London and the provinces, indications which I believe we ought 
'to consider as distinctly providential. Few persons have less 
'motive to estimate thetn highly than I have ; few, from utter 
' ignorance of the whole subject, would be more inclined to over- 
' look them. But it is impossible not to confess that they are 
^ the most significant facts which have yet come under our no- 
^ tice, facts wnich from their strangeness and their inconsistency 
< with all our anticipations require to be reflected on. Music 
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* wdll never, surely, occupy the most opnsjiicuouB place in any good 
^«cheme of education, ^ut if it has taken strongei; hold ot those 
' whom we desire to educate, than any other study has done, 

* especially if it has laid hold of them when we thought that 
^any other study was moreen agreement with their previous 

* tastes and habits of mind, there must be something in it which 
^may help us to understand what is needed in all studios, some- 

* thing which may deepen and widen our thoughts respecting 

^^he nature of education itself. * * To understand this quea- 

* tion rightly, you must put yourselves in the place, not exactly 

* of some utterly dull and incapable listener Jlike myself, but, of 

* some simple clowiS, all whose work h'as been of the roughest 
^ kind, but who has had a father and mother, perhaps a wife and 

* children, and who possesses the strangd power which it has 
‘ never occurred to him to think about, ot recollecting that which 
^ has been in his own life, of anticipating that ^which shall be* 
‘ Very strange I This clown is a creature that looks before and 

* after. AU the economy of his existence is adapted to one pos- 
^sesfling these faculties; he is descended from those who are in 
'their graves *, those aie climbing his knees who will be play- 
' ing or working on this earth when he is in his grave, 1 can- 
^not tell what these strange sounds, so unlike the ordinary 
‘ discourse which he hears when talking about the weather, 
' or buying and selling in the market, mean to him ; but I 
' am quiet sure it has something to do with these memories, 
‘ and hopes, and fears of his ; that it joins itself to a number 
‘ of vague feelings which he has had about other days, and 
' about faces which he has seen and hands which he has press- 
^ ed ; that it gives them a kind of distinctness which they 
' had not before, I cannot explain how this comes to pass, 

' and I am sure he could not. The music speaks to something 
‘ within him which the ordinary language does not speak to, 

^ something c more near to bis own very self, touching wires 

* which that language does not reach, and making them vibrate." 
The memory and iiope, which the music stirs within him, — 
'' this memory, which the ancients called the mother of arts, 

* may not be that, but a very vulgar, simple thing, which we can 
^ all define and understand ; this Hope, with which not only 

* the bloom but the substance of our being seems to be involved, 

* may, when it is submitted to a satisfactory analysis, shrink into 

very obvious, intelligible, unmarvellous quality. But I am 
‘ not speaking of either in this refined state ; I am speaking of 
^ them as they rise in the heart of a day labourer. ' To him they 
' are wonderful, and the music which mingles so curiously and 
‘intricately with them is wonderful also. It must depend I 
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‘ suppose, very much ijpoii the case of those who provide it for 
‘ him, whether it shall awaKen only some slight and momentary 

* titillation of pleasure, or the deepest and most energetic 
‘ thoughts ; whether k shall be impressed into the service of his 

* ordinary habits of thinking, and acting and receive its shape 
‘ and hue from them, or shall be instrumental in raising them 
‘ and giving them a nobler form and brighter coloring ; whether 

* it shall be the vision of an occasional luxury which the rich majgi 
‘ may enjoy to surfeiting — hp only at rare intervals — or whe- 

* ther it shall speak to hina of a divine order which was befdfe 
‘ the discords of* earth began, which works on in the midst of 
^ them, and into ^^hick the pure ^ heart, ^ho prefer their hu- 
‘ man heritage to any other, may freely enter, yet, even the 
^ vulgarest street music is an education to the hearts of those 
‘ who stand at the doors of pestilential dwellings to listen to it. 
‘ Till that day which shall unseal all pent-up words and reveal 

* the secrets oT all hearts, it may not be knowp what thoughts 

* have been stirred up in human spirits by sounds that fell utter- 
^ly dead upon our ears ; what authentic tidings of invisible things 
‘came to them through those channels when other avenues seemed 
‘ to be closed ; what awakenings of conscience, what aspirations 
‘after truths nevef yet perceived, what search for treasures that 
‘ had been lost.” What pulsations, throbbings, beginnings, of a 
higher life, which with the vivifying influences of education may 
renovate the whole man. ‘‘ I have only justified the music^ 
‘education on the ground that it arouses men, shut up in the 

* dreariest mechanical employments, even sunk in moral debase- 
‘ ment, to a feeling of their spiritual existence, to the conscious- 
‘ ness of belonging to another economy than that which is con- 
‘ versant with the making or selling of commodities.” 

In showing the benign influences, on both married and single, 
which may radiate from soldiers’ families, we have advan(^d, 
by one step, our argument for soldiers’ marriages. But the 
subject has a wider range. In the words of Sir C. Napier, 
“ it afiPects the health, morality, and strength of our Army in 
‘ various ways, such as desertion, population, and other points.” 
It affects the stamina, both physical and moral, of our working 
classes, and our people,— the temper of a nation that to be con- 
tented must be virtuous, — the propagating or the spawning 
power, which is the military, the naval, the commercial, the colo- 
nizing power, of the British race. 

The Army withdraws from civil society nigh 300,000 men, 
and prohibits all, except a small percentage, from marrying. 
The natural proportion of females to males does not however con- 
form to the military code, and surplus females are dnven to 
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E 'tution, who as soldiers’ wives might have kept their bus- 
sober, and brought up a roBusv o£Pspriog. But these 
victims of our Army system unconsciously inniftt on it a just 
retribution. By demor^zing the poor^cand sowing the seeds 
of disease among our labomdng classes, and in our recruiting 
dep6t8, they debase the progeny of the nation, and swell the 
invaliding rolls of the Army, and will gradually become 
the means of sending to it recruits worse tempered, because 
worse favored, than the strong ^stalwart men who gained its 
reputation for prowess. The mass of evil must grow too in 
volume as it rolls. The sdldiers annually d^cbarged will in- 
crease the wages qf prostitution, and ^consequently its num- 
bers ; men who in the Army were permitted to be incontinent, 
rather than to marry, cannot, when confirmed in vice, prefer 
the holy estate of matrimony. These are not mere conjectures, 
facts support our views. Let us view them first where we can 
regard them without prejudice, viz. among the F^’ench. In the 
high ratio of soldiers to the working population, in the large 
numbers that are drawn to the army, only to return after a term 
of years, with unsettled habits, to civil society, the English and 
French Armies now closely resemble one another ; — if the cons- 
cription create a difference it is in favor of^ the French vArmy, 
where the mixture of all classes in the ranks, gives a restraining 
influence to the educated over the ignorant. The standard 
height of recruits has been greatly lowered in the French 
Army, for the papulation is being exhausted by two causes, viz. 
the conscription which prevents marriages and a feeling in 
French society which works out the same results as prostitu- 
tion, and the restriction on marriages, massacres of the 

^ first Revolution, and the wars of Napoleon, may sufficiently 
‘ account for the diminution of the French population up to a 
* recent date, but a new cause is now in operation, tending 
*^werfully to the same result. The old frugality of the 
* French has been banished by the present regime, and luxury 
* and extravagance are now the prevailing habit. . Saving and 
* hoarding are at an end, atid people live up to their means, if 
* not beyond their means. One prudence only is observable, 

* and that ia, in avoiding the charges incidental to a number of 
‘ children. The saying so common in England ‘ where Heaven 
* sends mouths it sends meat’ is unknown in France, and the 
* number of mouths to be fed is adjusted strictly to the means 
‘ of feeding them. A husband and wife have one or two children, 
^or none at all, as The Times observes, according to their 
^ ideas of what they can afford. Of course then, in proportion 
f to the enlarged expenditure for objects of luxury and show is 
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^ the circumscribed space for the nursery. * * Eveyy thing 
' cannot be afforded. A cBoice must be made* and we see what 
' it is. The -preferred issue of the French couple are their owit 
'favourite pleasures, dress, equipages, good living, gambling. 

‘ Children would narrow the means for these enjoyments, or 
' leave for them no means whatever, therefore children are not 
‘ bom to curtail their parents’ pleasures, and the want of them 
' is not felt where all is grown to the gratification of vanity 
' and the senses. * * The evil is not confined to the wealthy 

'tdasses ; it descends through all classes with the modification* 
' of circumstanceg. The shopkeepel* and his wife, the artizan 
‘and his wife, are*all#for the vanities an^ enjoyments within 
'their reach as much as the millionaire and his wife. The oc- 
‘ cupation for the tlvaughts, which politics once provided being 
‘ gone, the general pursuit now is pleasure, and the means of 
‘ obtaining it by hook or by crook, geneially on the miry field 
' of the 13ours$, In such a state of things there must be a* 
' tendency to every sort of degeneracy, moral and physical ; and 
‘we may expect to see the French nation, under the sway of 
'its present intensely selfish vices, dwindling more than under 
' the guillotine of the Terrousts or the desultory wars of the first 
' I^'apoleon. Her declining population is the reproachful record 
' against her.’^ 

For involving England in a like reproach, there is no surer 
means than prostitution, the correlative of an enforced celibacy 
in the Army. Let us consider the facts. In England and 
Wales there were about 450,000 abandoned unfortunates, and 
among them a large class of widows and others, of whom a well 
informed authority s^ys ; — " They often ha\ e to seek a mainte- 
' nance for helpless orphans, or if the wives of soldiers, by the 
' unnatural rules of the service separated from their husbands, 
'they are left to struggle with abject poverty, suffering wi^ 

‘ their offspring, privations heart-rending to contemplate, their 
' anticipations still, and ever, wretchedness, their ohly hope the 
' grave. ” Th* most abandoned of the females swarm in thou- 
sands at our naval and recruiting stations, “ congregating wher- 
‘ ever men are to be found in the greatest number, and especi- 
^ally courting those in the service of the Ciown who may be 
' dissevered from chaste wives, or prohibited from lawful wed- 
' lock, by those laws and usages which are a curse to the com- 
‘ munity.” In "Woolwicb hospital, alone, from 1837 to 1857, 
there were 31,003 admissions from venereal diseases. But 
these observations refer to England ; and we have yet to realize 
the grosser temptations of eighty thousand European sob- 
diera in India. Here is a description of oriental vice* The truth 

Jdnb, I860. " 3 c 
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* as, your heathen is not only Yioious^ ha|; planges deep into the 
‘ very depths of vice. Vice is dot In indulgence simply, it i» 

* also a horrible mystery ; heathen, and especi&lly oriental na- 

* ture, is not content with the indulgence, but dives into the 
^ mystery. It goes behintj^the veil, it penetrates into the sane- 
^ tuary, it searches the inner depths and recesses, it makes dis- 

* coveriee in the horrible interior, it follows up the subject and 

* goes into abominable subtleties and refinements of vice, from 
^ which Christian nature even in its worst examples shrinks 
d back. There is something insatiable about heathen vice, and 
‘ especially oriental vice it falls unless it \p in progress, is al- 
‘ ways penetrating further^ and going beyond its present self. 
' And this is true especially of these two great departments of 

* vice, — lust and cruelty. Who can sound fhe depths of oriental 
‘ licence in these two fields ? What a horrible shape does ven- 
^ geance assume in the oriental mind ; what epicurean refine- 

* menta of pain ; what exquisite tortures ; wh&t subtle agonies 

* has it suggested ; what an intricate and acute development it 
^ has given to the subject ; what a luxury of cruelty has it dived 

* into, brooding pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 

* cess of suffering, and fostering with tender care the precious 
‘ seed of hatred, as if it were loth to bring it too soon to matu- 

* rity, even by the death of the object. This is the mystery of 
' cruelty. We forbear to enter into another mystery connected 
‘ with the other department of vice just mentioned. The mys- 
‘ tery of oriental lust need not be alluded to, to raise horror 
' and awe, as at the idea of something indescribable and inex- 

* plicable, we cannot say swjoernatural.” 

In the depths of this extreme licentipusness our European 
soldiers are plunged by native women ; till sin when it hath 
conceived bnngeth forth drunkenness and despair, and deep 
cursings, from hearts which trace their ruin to the restriction 
on soldiers’ marriages. The returns of crime and disease, in a 
regiment show a much heavier proportion of unmarried than of 
married, proving incontestably that the men who^ve wives are 
infinitely better soldiers ; for the restraint of Ghnstian marriage 
on animal passion, and the purer feelings of the wife, moderate 
the grossness of rough natures, induce self-control and self-ab- 
negation, create in a word the sanctity of manners which is a 
strong external defence of virtue, while the chartered liber- 
tinism in the ranks, arising from our'military usages^ generates 
selfishness and self-indulgence, (sources of ill-temper and crime,) 
among men who, above dl classes, should bear each other’s bur- 
dens. 

To woman, so helpful to the clergyman and the schoolmaster. 
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—to this her influence in purifying the moral atmosphere and 
spreading a cheerful conlenifed spirit around her, — we must assign 
a foremost pfece in our Army Reform, or else, all other mea- 
sures for the soldierrf benefit will be nugatory. We read this 
lesson in our history of the cltt&^from which he is taken, the 
class that multiply marriages in proportion as their wages in- 
crease. Thert is a true interest now awakened in the wel- 
‘ fare of country labourers, which, beginning by providing 
^ better schooling, is now directed to their bodily health and 

* their homes. It may seem* that provision for their physictl 

* wants should ij^ve come first, buf we believe that precedence 
‘ has been well gmn ,to the spiritual and^oral nature. The 

* labourer, by his schooling, has become far better fitted toappre- 
^ ciate the comforts 4>f an improved home. He wants, now, a 
‘ place for his books, and his bureau, and bis arm chair, posses- 
‘ sions not dreamt of fifty years ago. His wife can mice use 
‘ both of the Dv%n and the boiler, for little daily luxuries beyond 
‘ bread and washing, and be has means for purchasing a third 
‘ bed-stead. To have given the boon of a well built cottage to 

* the course unlettered bind of the last century would have 

* often been casting pearls before swine, as is literally the case 
‘ in Ireland, wher^the best room is allotted to the pig.” Here, 
the wife is the presiding genius that gives a zest to home com- 
forts ; and so, too, the sums spent in lodging the soldier will 
avail little, if not supplemented by a liberal expenditure in edu- 
cating him, while both sums will be half wasted unless we 
multiply married men’s quarters, remove the restriction on 
their numbers, and so bring married and single, alike, with- 
in reach of home ir^uences, and of the sanctity of manners. 
The cost of additional barrack room will be met by the decrease 
of hospital charges and crime both in the Army and in the 
home population, while the moral results will repay a thousand- 
fold the extra cost of passages and of removing families from 
one station to another. In fact the last objection has been un- 
tenable ever since convicts’ families have been conveyed with 
them by thousands, to the penal settlements, at the public ex- 
pense. 

Nevertheless, the reform is condemned by many military 
authorities who look to the difficulty of managing soldiers’ wives, 
and to their connivance in bringing liquor into barracks. The 
objection is rooted in the^present degraded state of the soldiery, 
and will diminish under the ameliorating influences we have 
considered. It may be corrected, also, by providing proper 
means of subsistence for soldiers’ families. This, however, belongs 
to the next division of our subject; here we will only note 
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tfeat’ the monthly subsistence allowance for the soldier’s wife 
was reduced from eight rupees to thfe pfesent rate of five rupees 
when the cost of his own ration, now exceedirife ten rupees a 
month, was only 6^ rupees. • 

Why, then, should a refoiynt in the interests of morals and of 
the public weal, be longer hindered by prejudices which the 
advancing tread of time must trample in the dust? In 1857-58, 
Providence consolidated British rule in India, by placing it 
inore exclusively in British hands, in those who, as having been 
ecilisted for physical soundness and vigour, can propagate the 
best types of the British Vace. Why, thei^ should not the 
words go forth froga our Gbvernment to its^European soldiery, 
increase, and multiply, and replenish this land of India, and 
subdue it, as well by the industrial organizations of yourselves 
and families in peace, as by your prowess in war. 

It is patent to reflecting men that employment for the soldier’s 
vacant hours would dimmish drunkenness, butH;he mass of the 
soldiery may not perceive this, or seeing it they may shut their 
eyes to the light. As most of them enlisted from a distaste for 
steady industry, the mere formation of regimental workshops, 
instead of correcting their idle habits, might only revive former 
courses, viz. intervals of work, with longer iatervals of drunken- 
ness or debauchery. We must, therefore, stimulate them by 
hope, the hope of increasing their pension or of buying their dis- 
charge with the savings of industry, husbanded for them in a 
Saving’s Bank, or in a Government Assurance Fund. But the 
work which shall be adequate to sustain this hope must be con- 
stant, remunerative, and varied, so that the unskilled as well as 
the skilled, all who wish to escape from thp present or to lay by 
for the future, may have sufficient work, and sufficient profit 
from their toil, to speed the day of their discharge, or to increase 
the provision for their old age. Now, this requires a high or- 
ganization of labour, to which our officers are unequal, and which 
in civil life,* is effected by the capitalist, trained to his work, 
and whose faculties are sharpened by self-interest. In place of 
the capitalist we must have in each regiment an organizer of 
labour, like Mr. Williams of the Jubbulpore School of Industry, 
to push the products of labour in the best markets, to allot 
hundreds of workmen each to his own specialty, and to be 
watchful of expedients, or of the ever multiplying mechani- 
cal inventions, for saving labour. Thus only, can work in 
a regiment become general, for the mass of t^e soldiery are 
agriculturists, weavers, or other inferior workmen. Extensive 
employment for them depends on labour saving machines. 
Government for instance might order that clothing for the 
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whole army be made up in European corps, and that iron work, 
leather,^ wood, and aaflmalcer’s work, from other departments, 
be provided fti abundance for the European soldier ; but without 
machines, only a emaM number in a regiment could profit by the 
orders ; nay the demand migTrt*^ase from an insufficient com- 
plement of tailors, shoemakers, sawyers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and other artifhjers. With machines on the other hand, private 
orders as well as Government demands could be executed. 
Take for illustration the sewing machine, which could fully 
employ any number of soldierV families, and male labour beside. 
The better sort, of these macliines^can make almost every thing 
for which the ne«dle,or awlis used; up pgr and under clothing 
for both sexes, mitts, gloves, caps, boot and shoe'Closing, 
harness, saddlery, carriage furniture, hats, trunks, carpet bags, 
sacks, sails, &c. “ In short an ordinary shuttle machine will stitch 
‘ equally well, either a shirt collar, or a leather trace for harness, 

‘ and can be af^plied to every sort of tailoring or shoe-work,” pro- 
ducing stitches fiom four to forty in an inch, in a moment, and 
seams of every desired curve and angle. “ The only parts of a 
‘ coat which cannot yet be sewed by the machine are the button 
^ holes, and sewing on the buttons.” Again ; — cotton spun by 
water power is superior to the product of steam power ; and 
mills for cotton, fiax, or flour, moved by wind or water power, 
might diversify the remunerative employments of the soldiers, 
locality or other considerations determining the choice of the 
work Stone-cutting, weaving, dyeing, and other occupations, 
will suggest themselves to residents in the Ufiper Provinces. 
Dyeing especially invites the application of European skill and 
labour, under organii^rs of industry aided by the intelligent coun- 
sel of medical officers of Euro{>eau corps. In favor of the In- 
^ dian art of dyeing much has been said which a close inquiry 

* will not bear out. Cotton having been for ag-^s the fabric of dress, 

‘ and coloured cotton petticoats worn by all females but those of 
‘ rank, while nature has been lavish towards this country in the 
‘ supply of dyes, it might have been expected that the dyeing and 
Splinting of cotton goods would have been brought to a high 
^ state of perfection in India ; that every effort would, ages ago, 

* have been made by the native dyers to fix durably the splen- 
‘ did dyes their country affords. But the same sleepy adhe- 
' rence to custom is marked in this as in all other trades. Their 
^ ignorance and waste 8f the materials they act upon, and^ of 

* their own labour, is shown in almost eveiy part of a native 
^dye-work. Their mordants are of uncertain composition, and 
‘ badly applied. Black and red are their only very durable 
‘ colours. Their blue dyeing of cotton is so ill performed, that 
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. 'a few WAsliiiigd reduce the colour of native blue goods £rotn the 

* deepest to the lightest shade. The riason is t£at in this, the 

* land of indigo, its use is not thoroughly tinderStodd. The blue 

* vat is not properly made, being more a iuspension than proper 
‘ solution of the dye, which^^doSs not undergo deoxidation, the 

* apparent change upon which its solubility depends in the Eng- 
‘lish blue vat.” We borrow this illustration from Dr. Julius 
Jeffreys, whose work on the British Army in India abounds 
^ith suggestions which if applied by regimental organizers of 
industry, would make even the ciissolute and drunken among 
our soldiery the civilisers bf the East Th^ requisite build- 
ings and dead stoc^ should be provided bjr Government ; the 
results would justify the expense, as the outlay could be 
repaid by the soldiers from the proceeds of their industry. 
A fair division of profits between them and the superinten- 
dent might be easily arranged. Until a conviction for drunk- 
enness the soldier might retain his money ; but thereafter he 
should be allowed to work only on the condition that the whole, 
or a part of his earnings may, at the discretion of his command- 
ing officer, be placed to his credit in an Assurance Fund, towards 
an increase of his pension, or towards purchase money for his 
discharge, or against his discharge without pension. The moral 
effect of such a rule would be great ; it would strengthen the 
hands of authority, would create a marked distinction, both as 
to comforts and prospects, between the sober,^ industrious soldier, 
and his drunken dissolute comrade, and so would excite a moral 
feeling among the soldiery, — a powerful public opinion — against 
drunkenness, which would check it more effectually than the 
Articles of War. The same feeling, the s^e opinion precisely, 
has subdued intemperance in the higher classes of society ; and 
a crowning blow might then be struck, by prohibiting the sale 
of spirits in canteens. 

Industrial organizations, therefore, an increase of marriages 
amidst so many facilities for supporting a family, regimental 

^ schools, and the hope of obtaining through industry and educa- 
tion, the means for an early discharge or a comfortable provision 
in old age, would raise our European soldiery to the level of the 
superior working classes in England. 

But one thing thou lackest ♦ * * * ♦ follow nae 1” The 
Army Reformer must heed this admonition. Improve as we 
tnay the condition of the soldier, do what we will to reform him, 
something will yet remain which mere moral agencies will not 
reach, breathings of spirit which education will deepen but will 
not satisfy, restless, and by himself not understood, longings of 
the soul, which, unless directed to God may be perverted to evil. 
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Statistics prove that mere education does not prevent crime, and 
our common sense tellf uA that in the rough and ready life 
of the soldidl’, howsoever improved, in his baiTack residence 
among hundreds, thdre will be tiials of temper, irritation for 
mind and body, little ills thatlfrik hardest to bear and that sour 
ill regulated minds, but which the soldier may be taught to en- 
dure by the rdigion which inspires a cheerful temper, telling 
him in whatsoever station of life he is therewith to be content^ 
and breathing of the charity that will bear and forbear. 

And in this land where death so often disturbs natural affec- 
tions by removing their object, ctfhsing sad revulsions in some 
natures, especial ifeed.is there for*the Heavenly Dove to hover 
over our barrack places, to tranquillize wills which the tendrils 
of a human love, ere^uddenly snapped, may alone have kept from 
vice and crime. In the class from which our recruits are drawn, 
it is not uncommon for the steady sober citizen to sink into evil 
courses on the Meath of a loved wife or child. 

Or again, our eighty thousand European soldiers, aliens 
among millions, who uphold British sway by commanding the 
fears, would double their strength by conciliating the respect, of 
the masses, through the practice of Christian morality. In war, 
said Napoleon, tbe moral force is to the physical, as three to 
one. 

Fdr these reasons, expenditure ought to be liberally incurred 
for religion. Every regiment should, in general, have a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic Chaplain, or where the men are 
almost exclusively of one persuasion, there might be two chapi- 
lains of that persuasion. The chaplains should be permanently 
attached to the corp^ accompanying it to any station, possession, 
or colony, to which it may be sent. The regiment would be their 
permanent home, or pastoral charge — many, among the soldiers, 
would be their children whom they had begotten in the Gospel, 
all would be their especial flock, whom they must strive to keep, 
more effectually than is possible with mere restfaints of dis- 
cipline, from evil ways. Withheld by no military law or usages 
from friendly converse with the soldiers, the chaplain would 
promote kindly feelings between them and their officers, 
a more charitable appreciation by the one of the officers duties 
and feelings, a more sympathizing concern by the other for the 
soldier’s condition, feelings, difficulties, — that generous respect 
in fact, for the soldier^ lot, which should spread amongst our 
officers in the degree that the soldier advances in education, in- 
telligence, industry, morals, and self-respect. 

The relations between a military chaplain and his flock de- 
serve a moment’s study. When the educated Froteetant, familiar 
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with Christian doctrines, awakens to a sense of sin, he enters 
at once on his new birthright, as one ol a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood he depends not on his pastor *for guidance ; 
the light which he needs he finds in Ms Bible; the service 
which most deeply affects hini#4ff*the ministrations of the Church 
is the liturgy, not the sermon. But with the ignorant Protes- 
tant it is different. When sin disquiets him, he receives from 
Ijis clergyman the interpretation of the message of pardon and 
love, and at first, gathers from the pulpit his chief intimations 
df the new life on which he is *entermg. The words of the 
preacher, and his visits, are ‘remembered with gratitude, though 
with an affection pfoportioned to the preaeher^3 own fervour 
sincerity, and refinement of mind (for, all other conditions be- 
ing equal, the piety of the educated man upparts to that of the 
uneducated, more tlian it can receive from him, by how much 
his ethical code is more enlightened, and his sympathies are 
wider m range and grasp, than those of the umiiformed.) We 
may well understand, therefore, the grateful warmth wjth which 
the Protestant soldier welcomes even an ordinary zeal and 
sympathy in ids educated chaplain. Now these ties of grati- 
tude, affection, and mutual sympathy, should not be rudely 
snapped by the separation of the chaplain from the regiment. 

The caution is still more necessary in the relations between 
the Homan Catholic priest and his flock. As the lioniau Catho- 
lic religion appeals chiefly to external senses and to a su- 
perstitious feeling within us, its chief effect on the ignorant 
II to ensure a strict attention to ceremonials, with but a slight 
conformity to morals. To induce a chnstian walk and conversa- 
tion, the priest must exert his personal infli^nce, in a greater de- 
gree than IS necessary among Protestants, on each member of his 
flock. Happily for our Roman Catholic soldiery, the celibacy 
of the Roman Catholic priest, winch cuts him off from other 
sympathies, concentrates on them, individually, his human affec- 
tions. For !his reason, he, too, should not be parted from Ins 
regiment on its moving to another station. 

But this individud influence, which the* Roman Catholic 
clergy, generally, would use well and faithfully, cannot be en- 
trusted to Jesuit priests who regard men as instruments for 
spiritual power- The present system of appointing Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains to the Army, should therefore be reformed ; the 
nominations should be taken away frdm prelates appointed by 
a Pope who has no ^plomatic relations with the British Go- 
vernment; chaplains, Protestant and Roman Catholic, might be 
appointed in England, and commissioned for the mihtai^ ser- 
vice. Their discipline should be conducted by a Chaplain Ge- 
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neral, \vith Deputies, #or ^through any other gradations of rank 
that may he necesq^. Chaplains of the two communions 
might have equivale^^t pay, their previous education and social 
status generally, being consi4^ed ; and a family allowance, in 
addition, may be given to marri^ chaplains. A substantial, if not 
literal, equality should be observed ; to this end, alao, an insti- 
tution, similar to the Lawrence Asylum, might be formed 
for the children of Homan Catholic soldiers, under the 
management of army chaplmns, and under control of the Chap- 
lain General, Protestant and Raman Catholic soldiers alike, 
would prize aify, ecclesiastical ii^titutions which they could 
consider as peculiarly their own. A Smilar feeling among 
the poorer classes is the strength of the English Church, and 
until recent sociaf and religious changes in Ireland, a like 
sentiment contributed to the opprobnum of the Insh Church. 
We shall do well to enlist the feeling, among our soldiery, on the 
side of discipline, loyalty, and attachment to the State. We would 
illustrate our remarks by a quotation from an unprejudiced 
Scortchman ; Hugh Miller, in his First Impressions of England 
and its People, observes — Among the great bnlk of the humble 
^ people, religion^ exists not as a vitality — not even as a epecu- 
Mative system — but simply as an undefined hereditary prejudice, 

‘ that looms large and uncertain, in the gloom of darkened in- 
^ tellects. And to the extent to which this prejudice is influen- 
'tial, it favours the stability of the established Church. The 
‘ class who entertain it, evince a marked neglect of the Churc^s 
^ services, give no heed to her teachings— rarely enter her placbs 
‘ of worship even, — nay, her right has been challenged, to 

* reckon them as Adherents at all. They have been described 
' as a neutral party that should he included neither on the cen- 
^ sus of di&sent, nor of the establishment. But to the estab- 
' lishment they decidedly belong. They regard the National 

* Church as theirs, as a Church of which an Englishtnan may 
^ well be proud, and in which, each one of them, some short tim^ 
^before he dies, is to become decent and devout. And there 
‘ may be much political strength, be it remarked, in prejudices 
‘ of this character. Protestantism in the Lord George Gordon 
‘mobs was but a prejudice, not a religion. These mobs, 
‘ scarcely less truly in history than as drawn by Dickens, 
‘ were religious mobs •without religion, but the prejudice was 
‘ notwithstanding, a strong political element which, until a full 
‘ half century had worn it out of the English mind, rendered 
‘ concession to the Papists unsafe. We see nearly the same phe- 
‘ nomenon exhibited by the Orangemen of Ireland of the present 
‘ day ; a class with whom Protestantism is a vigorous influen- 

JUNB, 1860. 3 B 
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‘ tial principle, though it bears searqply^^ reference to a world 
‘ to come ; and find, ia li^e manner, the^iscopalian prejudice 

* strong among the English masses brokenSoose from religion.^* 
Since Hugh Miller wrote, thf^paafluence of religion and of the 
National Church, has strengthened among the poor and in the 
army. 

A superior schoolmaster, two educated clergymen, and two or 
three medical officers, iu a corps, would be the nucleus of an effi- 
c^t committee for getting up lectures, managing a Reading 
Room and Library, and forming a Museum like that at Dum- 
Dum for weapons, tools, cot^itry products, atd*other objects of 
interest to the soldibr in India A proper tone and direction 
could thus be given to the mental activity ^duced by the regi- 
mental schools and workshops, ^hile a sheltered gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, racket courts, shooting galleries, theatricals, 
regattas, pic-nics, would cdmplete a circle of Exercises and 
amusements for mind and body, which may w'eanthe soldier from 
debasing enjoyments. 

We must now persuade the military financier not to regard 
ruefully our propositions for a superior schoolmaster, and two 
clergymen, per corps, and for educational re'vards of extra pay, 
with conditional discharge after a reduced period of service. In 
an army of educated non-commissioned officers, and well con- 
ducted privates, we may expect the following savings ; 

First Decrease of deaths from cholera and other epidemics, 
and a consequent diminutpu of expense for passage money and 
recruiting. Men are less liable to contagion, or to the eflPects 
of malaria, if in good health and of cheerful temper, than if 
sickly, depressed in spirits, or unemployed in mind and body. 

Second. Decrease of drunkenness, debauchery, and attendant 
diseases, and of invaliding ; with a consequent diminution of hos- 
pital charges. The passage money saved by the decrease of inva- 
lids, would countervail the increased expense for educated soldiers 
who may be allowed their discharge two years earher than at 
present, while England would gain by the retuigi of intelligent, 
industrious workmen, in place of worn out invalids. Moreover, 
for every able-bodied soldier who so returns to join the volun- 
teer corps or militia, an effective man might be reduced in the 
Home Axmji and the cost of pensions would also be diminished. 

Third. A decrease of the established strength of the Euro- 
pean army in India, from a diminution of crime and disease. 
“ In practice^’ observes Sir W. Mansfield — “ it is discovered that 
' when the establishment of a battalion in India stands at 1,000 
' rank and file, we never in fact find in the ranks more than 

* 750, This is accounted for by the average of the sick and 
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' convalescent lists, ^eath vacancies, to fill up which is the 
' process of a twelvy onth, as well a$ the numerous other vacan- 
‘ cies caused hy in^liding, discharges, &c. &C.’’ A decrease 
in the number of ioldiers witt^volve a decrease of establish- 
ments, of demand^for supplies, and consequently also, of prices, 
thus saving expenditure on the number reduced, and lessening 
the rates of expenditure for the residue. 

Fourth. A decrease of European officers. With educated noil- 
comonssioned officers, and %ober, industrious privates, a larger 
reduction than one Lieutenant Calonel, two Captains, and four 
Subalterns m|iy*bg ei^ected. But, even that saving would meql 
the fixed extra expense we have proposed. The first Napoleon 
remarked that " soldiers of the British Army are of such a des- 
^ cription that • only middling non-commissioned officers can be 
‘drawn from /the ranks, whence they are obliged to multiply 
‘ their officers'beyond all proportion.” Brigadier General Jacob 
pushed this opinion to an extreme length, but confining it 
within a moderate limit, the saving would still be ample.* 

We here conclude our argument. When Army Reforms are 
urged on grounds of humanity and morals, military authorities 
in England give ^he stereotyped reply that however motives of 
humanity, and considerations of policy, might incline them to 
the reforms, they are not prepared, for the present, to say 
anything one way or the other. We have endeavoured, 
therefore, to treat the Education, Marriage, Employment, and 
Amusements of the soldier, not as ipatters of sentiment but of 
cool calculating reason, as elements of military discipline which ^ 
must be woven in the texture of any substantial Army Reform. ^ 
Man has pressed th^ elements of nature into his service. Tire, 
air, earth, and water are but his ministering servants, to mul- 
tiply staples of commerce for the support of millions, to speed 
by the storm wind the fruits of his industry to distant lands, to 
convey by the lightning messages of peace between nations. 
It only remains for him to make the angry elements of his own 
nature, the inj^lruments of his social progress. War is the ut* 
medicatrix of society, working off its ill humours with throes 
more painful than those of bodily disease ; — may not the ill 
humours, themselves, be prevented, if nations would convert their 
armies into industrial schools for their dangerous classes? 

War” says Bulwer Lyttoo, is a great evil ; but evil is admit-.^ 

‘ ted by Providence into the agency of creation, physical and : 
^ moral. * * Neither is it just to man, nor wisely submissive 
‘ to the Disposer of all events, to suppose that war is wholly and 
^ wantonly produced by human crimes and follies, that it eom-^ 

‘ duces only to ill, and does not as often arise from the necessi- 
‘ ties intorwftven in the framework of society, and speed the 
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* great ends of the humaa race conf^rniMlj' with the designs of 
*the Omniscient. Not one great war^s ever •desolated the 

* earth, but has left behind it seeds taw have ripened into 

* blessings incalculable.^^ Is-Ht a dream ^that by cultivating 
tbe arts of peace in the Army, we may obtain some of these 
blessings incalculable, from a source as fruitful but more benig- 
nant than the desolation in which War sows them ? 

*' This slight effort in their cause would be spumed by our 
* <»ldier8f were we to erect a hearty' tribute to their Friend who 
^ loved his fellow soldiers better than his own fame and ag- 
/ grandisement ; an^ has devoted himself \wtfi l^is whole heart 
‘ to improve their moral and intellectual, as well as physical , 
' condition/^ His deeds testify to this affection, and his fervent 
advocacy, the careful detail m which he has EPet forth various 
schemes for their welfare, evidence his earnesti^ss. Want of 
space has prevented our reproducing these detans, but not the 
less are we indebted to his Minutes for the substance of our re- 
marks , nor shall we have missed the right spirit for considering 
the condition of the European soldiery in India, if we have 
caught' but a spark of his enthusiasm in their cause. 






